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WOODTHORPE. 

A EEMINISCENCE OP A PHTSICIAK. 

Bt- Kblly EEimTON; 

L 

Years, long^ eventful years, have rolled away since I was a student 
at the university of the northern metropolis. Life since then has pre- 
sented its varied phases of good* or ill ; and with the world's conoems and 
its cares I have heen no stranger. Yet such have not made me forget 
the days to which I now revert. Recollection re-summons to its vision, 
widi strange truthfulness, things long passed away, and brings again into 
a sort of ideal reality circumstances and their associations which lie far 
over the vista of time. Wonderful attribute art thou^ Memory ! A ray 
of that divinity woven in our natures, mysterious and incompiehensible — 
the immaterial something added to material being, subject to no laws of 
matter, of space, or duration I 

Having always had a taste for history,. I recollect with what pleasure 
in my walks and hours of leisure I visited the many places of historic 
interest in that ancient city. It was pleasing to think one trod on 
ground now classic, and that must be so while the race and language 
exist ; it was pleasing to behold the habitations of high-bom peers and 
ministers of state, who were proud and mighty in their pride of place 
in centuries long past, and compare their unostentatious dwdlings with 
the palace homes of their descendants ; it was pleasing, I repeat, to trace 
the corroded armorial bearings and effaced inscriptions on walls hoary 
with age ; to see here the fleur-de-lis, there the crescent or the cross, 
which, vauntingly, had been reared^as the proo& of lineage and the em- 
blematic records of military glory. In such contemplations, it were 
more than probable a thousand questions would suggest themselves 
relative to those who had flourished and long ceased to be. It might 
be asked, were they endowed with the same impulses, affections, and 
passions-herring mortals like ourselves — in every whit resembling the 
bipeds of present days ? It was natural to speculate on their habits and 
oddities, to form notions of their tastes and amusements, and to asso- 
ciate them with the rough and rude times in which they lived. There 
was one residence more than any other familiar to me, and which is now, 
with greater vividness than any other, remembered. 

In the southern outskirts of the old town there is a cuUde-sac kind of 
square, which, doubtless, in the days of yore, was more fashionable than 
now. This is Park-place. There stood the once proud mansion of a 
metropolitan ma^ate, darkened and antiquated by the breath of tune. 
In the downward course of its destiny it had undergone various reverses 
and metamorphoses. The old fabric is now faithfully imaged to my 
sight. I can see its little wallrgirt paddock, whicn it were utter 
mockery -to designate by the name of park; and surely the place could 
not have taken its prenomen from that confined little plot. I can still 
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behold the unpretending entrance-gates ; the half-dozen dirty, smoke- 
begrimed sheep croj^ing the bare herbage in their intramum range ; 
the piles of tall and sombre houses by which it was hemmed in ; the 
garden run to waste ; the few overgrown shrubs ; the air of desolation 
and decay which pervaded, with divers other features not more welcome 
in the retrospect. Then entering the mansion, the spacious, dreary, ill- 
lighted hall; the narrow stone stairs, that spirally conducted to the 
upper stories ; the gloomy rooms, with their curiously-carved mantel- 
pieces, massive doors, huge locks, and ei^anneled walls, which showed 
that earlier generations did not sacrifice strength for decoration. Then 
ascending to the second floor, and proceeding to the further extremity 
of a dusky corridor, is presented to my mind's eye a small, retired, lonety 
apartment, which I called the snuggery. Again, come to view its old- 
fashioned fireplace ; the narrow and stoutly framed windows, with their 
faded curtains ; the small table littered with books and papers ; Shak- 
speare's soiled bust; the half-dozen frameless engravings nailed to the 
panels; the capacious easy-chair, in which I ensconced myself over the 
sea-coal fire ; again, I say, these come to view with the distinctness of 
yesterday ! Well, this old mansion was the maternetie where I then re- 
sided as resident obstetric physician. 

One evening, now well remembered, when lost in the abstraction of 
study, immediately previous to my going up to an examination, my at- 
tention was roused by a loud knock that threatened to send in the door. 
" Come in," shouted I ; after which momentarily entered the porter, 
butler, factotum — "aut quocunque alio nomine gaudet," as Dalgelty 
would have said. 

" Mr. Kennyon," said he, hurriedly, " you're to gae to No. — , Sails-, 
bury-street the noo, an' ye please, sir." 

" To Sailsbury-street ! — ^where — ^where ? — what is the name ?— on what 
business, Davie, eh?" demanded I of the broad-shouldered, thick-set 
Highlandman, who had bid adieu to the wilds of Mull for the better living 
and greater opportunities for fame and fortune in Edinburgh. 

" Dinna ken, sir, dinna ken ; the laddie tault me No. — , Sailsbury- 
street, and awa he gaed as if the deil had sent him." 

" If I should be detained you'll know where I am, Davie," said I, 
idirowing on my cloak and hurrying off to the place directed. 

Pacing along the flags, I could not avoid the idea that there was some 
mistake in the matter. I had not on my list any patient in that street. 
•* However," thought I, " it is my duty to go." It was a clear, frosty 
night, but my cogitations made me forget the uncomfortableness of leaving 
the warm fireside. 

On reaching my destination, the 4por of No. — was slightly on the 
jar, and ere I had ascended the steps a respectably dressed female, with a 
candle in her hand, politely bade me walk in, and ushered me into a small 
but clean and neatly furnished sitting-room. 

" Mr. Kennyon, I suppose ?" said she, inquiringly. 

" My name is Kennyon ; yes." 

** Mrs. M^Andrews, the matron of your hospital," returned she, " is my 
^ster, and she recommended you to attend a stranger lady, who is now 
lodging in my house, and who will, I fency, soon require your presence." 

This personage I shall introduce to the reader under the name of Mrs. 
Logic ; she was a squat, square-bmlt, red-faced little woman, apparently 
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on the wrong side of forty. Her small deep-set eyes, low brow, slightly 
compressed mouth, and somewhat sinister look, rendered her not the most 
prepossessing of her sex. After a little preliminaiy conversation, she 
bade me follow her into the adjoining apartment, where I was to be in- 
troduced to my patient. This apartment I found an exceedingly com- 
fortable dormitory. The fire burnt brightly in the frost air of the 
eyening, and imparted a more than wonted cheerfulness, — whilst the red 
moreen curtains, the few pictures in their gilded frames, the pretty lamp 
that stood on the table emitting^ts pale beams, with various other et caeteras^ 
I which, if they did not impress the mind with notions of affluence, they 

^' did of content and comforc, and led the beholder to deem it a nice, quiet, 

out-of-the-way-of-the-world little room. In an easy-chair in the comer 
^ sat an elderly lady, who respectfully arose and acknowledged my entrance. 

Mrs. Logic followed close at my heels, and said, by way of introduction r 
" It is the doctor from Park-place, Mrs. Parkins," addressing herself 
to the occupant of the easy-chair. 

'' Do take this seat ; do, sir, I beseech you," said Mrs. Parkins, as she* 
arose, and pointed to the luxurious chair in which she had been sitting. 
'^ It is a cold night, and this comer will be agreeable," continued she, in 
a kind but half-subdued tone of voice. " You are sent for, sir,'* resumed 
Mrs. Parkins, after a short pause, '^to attend a lady who now sleeps 
there" — ^pointing to the bed on the opposite side of the room — " and may 
God in his goodness grant her to survive her coming illness/' continued 
she, with a deep and anxious sigh. She then, with hushed and measured 
steps, advanced to the bed, and partially drew aside the curtains, but the 
patient was in a tranquil slumber. I returned to my seat, and begged 
she might not be disturbed. Mrs. Parkins reiterated her devout wishes 
for the safe delivery of the lady ; and, as she again thus eamestly ex- 
pressed herself, I did not fail to observe her voice grew tremulous, and 
methought her eyes grew bright with well-nigh starting tears. During 
the interval of our conversation I could ever and anon hear the soft 
breathings of the now unconscious patient. My eyes involuntarily cast 
a furtive glance at the various objects in the room, and from one obser^'a- 
tion and another my curiosity became a little excited. On a side-table 
was a very handsome lady's writing-desk, elaborately inlet with pearl, 
and which at a glance belonged not to furnished lodgings. On the 
mantelpiece were a costly bracelet and a large brooch bearing a miniature 
likeness, and also a couple of richly-set rings. In the bright rays of the 
lamp and blazing £re my scrutinising glance could at once perceive they 
were no baubles. On a small stand-table near me lay a snowy cambric 
handkerchief, edged with lace, and in one comer I observed the initials 
£. A. From those and other objects it was pretty evident the sleeping 
lady would prove a lady in reality. I say there was something mysterious 
in all this, yet I did not venture to offer any inquisitive remarks. " Time," 
thought I, " will at length disclose the secret — if secret there be." Mrs. 
Parkins said that Mrs. Allen (for this was the lady's name) was very 
young to be a mother — ^heaved a deep sigh, and again expressed her fears 
of the result. 

" The lady is in a delicate state of health," continued Mrs. Parkins ; 
" she has been so nervous of late, poor thing. I would give my life if 
she were well again. Are you awake, Emily ?" abruptly said Mrs. rarkins 
as she tumed towards the bed, and spoke in a louder tone. No reply 
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was given. In the momentary pause which followed, the soft respiratioBS 
were once more audible. From her conirersation and mode of speaking, 
it was e^dent Mrs. Parkins was not Scotch, and her demeanour and 
address bespoke education and good breeding. 

Some half hour had passed over, when a sweet and plaintive voice said, 

" What is the time, ma'am? — is it night or is it morning? I have been 
dreaming, and am bewildered." 

" *Tis but half-past seven, love, and here is the doctor — ^here is Dr. 
Kennyon!" 

After such intimation of my professional presence, I now made myseK 
acquainted with the fair patient whose slamber I had been loth to inter- 
rupt. I gazed upoti one of the most interesting faces ever beheld — 
on a being that seemed less of earth than heaven ! The charmingly 
plaintive melancholy, the soft, subdued languishing of features exquisitely 
beautiful, that tranquil and lofty brow, those large lustrous eyei^, rendered 
more captivating by the slight drooping of their snowy lids, which im- 
parted the tinge of thoughtful sadness, the luxuriant clusters of sunny 
ringlets, which unconfinedly fell in graceful disarray over a bust on which 
an Angelo or a Murillo would have gazed with rapture, formed a specimen 
of human loveliness which artists might vainly try to imitate — poets to 
describe! The Saxon Edith could not have been more fwr ! On her 
small and exquisitely chiselled hand shone a costly brilliant ; by her side 
was carelessly thrown a shawl, not to be mistaken with its cashmeric dyes ; 
partially hid by the folds of the shawl lay a small thick volume, with its 

f)ld edges and silver clasp, from which I conjectured it to be the Boc4c of 
ooks. In an agitated tone of fear and dismay she expressed her doubts 
of recovery, I tendered such consolatory observations as I best could 
summon to my tongue. After sitting some time I rose to depart, pre- 
viously assuring Mrs. Parkins I would promptly return on being sent for. 
Throwing my cloak around my shoulders, I was in a few minutes ab- 
stractedly retracing my steps to Park-place. 

Reaching the snuggery I rang the bell, ordered coffee, and at the same 
time desired Davie to inform Mrs. M*Andrews of my wish to speak with 
her. 

" I believe," said I, " you kindly recommended me to attend a patient 
whom I have just been visiting — a stranger lady now lodging with your 
sister in Sailsbury-street?" 

" I did so, sir ; first, because I felt satisfied she would be perfectly safe 
under your care ; secondly, I thought you would take more interest in a 
patient (with whom there appears a mystery) than some of those business 
men of the world, who merely discharge their duties and have little time 
or inclination to attend to anything which does not redound to profit or 
advantage. I conceived, sir, she might find some sympathies in one like 
yourself, who had not been cMUed and repulsed by the ingratitude of the 
world ; and, if my surmises are not mistaken, she is a person respecting 
whose history we are but little acquainted ; if we were, it might prove a 
strange narration." 

" Has Mrs. Allen been long at her present residence?" inquired L 

"As near as I can calculate, about three months," returned Mrs. 
M*Audrews. 

" Is it known from whence she came ? what or who is her husband ? or 
what the circumstances that brought such strangers from a distance ?" 
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^ Nodung nfcatorepifl knoiinof ihem bjmy niter," implied the matron. 
^< Letters come occarianaUy, and always beumg tbe Loadoa post-mark. 
A handsome crest is on the seal, and bebw it are the initials A. S. My 
sister, who is rather curious in the matter, can make nothing further out. 
I veeollect the eToniBg on which they came ; I chanced to be at Mrs. 
Logo's. A loud ring anrnmnoed the Tisitors ; a hackney-coach was at 
the door, oat of which two ladies and a gentleman descended; the latter 
had takwi the ap ar tme nt s on die morning of ^t day, so all was in readi- 
ness for their arrival. The gentleman was of tall and commanding figune; 
wore a blue miiiiary doak lined with scarlet shalloon ; as he passed along 
the lobby I thought him a very handsome man, and, horn the glance 
which I had, 8a|>posed him to be from eight-and-twenty to thirty years 
of age. Coffee was ordered, and the gentleman did not go till twelve 
o'clock, alber which he retmned to the Waterloo Hotel, where for some 
days they had been staying. On the fc^owing morning he came about ten 
o'clock, remained an nour, and &om that time he has not visited the 
lodgers. Mis. Logic stated, that on his leaving that morning she heard 
a loud sobbing in the parlour, and that for some days after Mrs. Allen's 
eyes looked as if i^e had been constantly weeping. She ate little, and 
passed most of the fdlowing week in bed. Mrs. Parkins said she was ill, 
and supplied many excuses for the deep melancholy in which the poor lady 
had heNk east Mrs. Parkins was exceedingly careful in all she said, and 
my sister still continued wondering and doubtful as before. I should 
have told you, that ou the morning of the tail gentleman's departure, at 
the moment be was bidding the ladies good-by, with one hamd on the 
door the other on his heart, he in a trembling but subdued tone of voice 
exdaimed, ^ Bemetnber, Emily, it is my sacred promise!' What that 
promise was my sister could not conjecture. As he passed along the 
passage he looked psJe and agitated, but with an assumed tone of cheerful- 
ness expressed his approbation of the dean and comfortable apartments^ 
begged Mrs. Logie to take all care of the ladies, and, at the same time, 
as he faurned past, placed in my sister's hand a gold coin. Without turn- 
ing to acknowledge her thanks, he descended the steps, and irom that 
moment, as I have said, she has not seoi him." 

^^ Your relatum of diese particulars has quite confirmed die opinions 
I had formed — ^that these are mysterious people. It seems odd for a 
husband to leave so young and beautiful a wife, and more especially 
under the present circumstances. It is possible diat concerns of deep 
moment have demanded his presence elsewhere ; that his absence for a 
time is unavoidable; and it would be uncharitable to put a severe con- 
struction on these strange circumstances. Pei^aps the n£arnage has 
been a clandestine one, and a reconciliation may, ere long, be effected. 
But the different initials on the seals of the letters and the handkerchief 
add to one's doubts and surmises." 

" Time — time, sir, will most likely tell the truth," said Mrs. M^Andrews. 

At this moment Davie arrived with the eoffee, and thus terminated the 
convCTsation relative to a subject on which! could not avoid musing. 

At three o'clock on the following morning I was hastily summoned to 
SaiLsbuiy-street. I hurried off without loss of time. In a few minutes 
I was at the place of my destination. Long before the grey light of the 
morning had begun to i^ed its dim visibleness, the agony of her travail 
had passed away, and she had given birth to a son, who lived but a few 
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brief minutes. The loving mother, in the anguish ef her heart, ezpiessed 
her sorrow that the babe was dead. *^But," said she, ''as God willeth 
— -not as I will I'' I promised to call earF^ on the morrow, and ihea 
departed. 

Davie, doubtless with all good wishes for my welfare and quiet deep, 
had concluded that as I had been up most of the night he would allow 
me to doze on. He did so until the Tron* had, as he was wont to 
express himself, '' chappit twarl o' the clock." He then deemed it time 
for me to shake off my slumbers, and, after knocMng to no answer^ 
opened the door, protruded his Highland visage, and then, in tone and 
attitude as if invoking the shades of Ossian, exclaimed, 

'< Maister Kennyon, Maister Kennyon, be ye goin' to get up the day ? 
It's gane twarl o' the time !" 

<^ Hallo ! who's there ?" shouted I, half awake and half asleep. 

'' It's jist me, sir ; jist happas to be mysel, ye. ken. I thocht Fd ca^- 
ye, as it has gane twarl." 

"Gone what ? — past what?" ejaculated I, in amazement. 

" Past twarl o' the clock, Maister Kennyon." 

"What an egregious old fool you must be! Confound your old 
Highland pate not to call me before," said I, peevishly, jumping out of 
bed and seizing my watch, which was most provokingly ticking away at 
twenty minutes past twelve. The mid-day sun was in streaming rays 
struggling through the crevices of the ponderous shutters, which supplied 
the place of curtains, and it might be said of iron stanchions. I atrabi- 
liously drew on my trousers, and grumbled furiously at the stupidity of 
my Highland valet. " They'll think I am never going to-day. If it 
had been some patients I should have cared less — been less concerned." 

On the first ebullition of my wrath, Davie stole down stairs muttering, 
and doubtless throwing out his vengeful expletives as he proceeded. 

On reaching the snuggery, coffee, kippered salmon, and the et cseteras, 
were in readiness on 3ie little square table, which I recollect so well; 
and it is but justice to say, that although I had vented my rage on the 
functionary of Park-place, he had lost no time in the preparation of 
breakfast. When he came into the room I began to calmly remonstrate 
with him for not calling me before. He replied, he had done so in perfect 
unconsciousness of any supposition that I wished to be up before — de- 
clared it had been done in kindest consideration to me — ^thought it too 
bad to be scolded for his good intentions. His arguments were decidedly 
the best. I felt annoyed at having lost my temper, as I knew the old 
man would have perilled his existence for me ; I, therefore, placed in his 
bony hand a half-crown piece, which, in Davie's mind, fully atoned for 
all I had said. 

On arriving at my patient's I found Mrs. Allen composed and tranquil, 
but a quiet melancholy was settled on that beautiful Saxon face, which 
daylight showed still more fascinating. She cordially grasped my hand, 
and then reiterated her thanks for my attentions. " Mrs. Parkins," said 
Mrs. Allen, '' take the keys and open my desk ; the purse is in the left 
comer — give it me." Mrs. Parkins did so ; the sick lady took from her 
purse a couple of guineas, then placed them in my hand, at the same 
time making many apologies for so small a fee. " One of these days," 

• Tron Church, Edinhurgh. 
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said, she, ^'I shall hi hetter enabled tp give yon a more substantial 
acknowledgment of my obligations for your yery kind attentions.** I 
wajs not a little perplexed how to act. The lady had thrown out a deli- 
cate hint that her circumstances were limited. The odious coins I wanted 
not ; and. if I had, it would have been impossible to desire them under 
such circumstances ; again^ if I refused them, it would be like supposing 
iny patient's poverty — it would be laying her under an obligation, and 
siTch might give pain to a sensitive mind. 1 put the money in my pockety 
but never did the receiving a fee give me such real discomfort. 

I called in the evening, and was cordially welcomed by my new &iends. 
Mrs. Allen expressed a wish that I should see the infant corpse. '^ Take 
the candle, Mrs. Parkins," said the invalid, " and do show Dr. Kennyon 
the departed babe. Oh, my God, were I but with it !" continued she, 
whilst those dark-blue eyes were filled to overflowing. In the utterance 
of the bitter words she seemed dbquieted, and it was easy to perceive the 
troubled feelings of her soul. 

To one whose daily lot it had long been to gaze on the perishing re- 
mains of mortality, the sight of a dead child was in itself of little interest. 
Death's spoils had too long been familiar to my eye to give any concern 
or ajQfbrd novelty. Let not the reader, however, suppose that those whose 
office it is to become familiarised with such sights lose their sensibility 
— ^become callous to suffering — or that their hearts acquire a stoniness 
and want of feeling. Far from it ; but duty requires they should divest 
themselves of morbid emotions, and have no maudlin sympathies, where 
action and collectedness of mind are so often indispensable for the wel- 
fare of those under their care. As a member of that profession I would 
not here by any means in a tone of vain and inflated boasting trumpet 
forth the virtues of ourselves, yet, as an impartial judge and an unbiassed 
speaker, I might aver that the practitioners of the healing art are in reality 
the practical Christians. . The pulpit orator, in his oratorical display, may 
there inculcate the actions of virtue ; depict graphically imaginary scenes 
of poverty and affliction ; eloquently portray sights most appdling of 
wretchedness and sorrow ; talk in affecting language of halls of pestilence 
and haunts of death ; harrow the mind by the destitution of uncared-for 
vice and friendless virtue ; he may paint such scenes in studied phrase and 
finely perorated diction, without any nearer approach to the reality than 
the velvet cushion over which he leans. Professing philanthropists may 
expatiate on their familiarity with man's worst condition, and tell of dens 
of infamy and disease, but it is the parish doctor and the good physician 
who are brought in daily and intimate relation with those gloomy and 
darkened pictures of humanity. They are ever ready to encounter, 
dangers more dread and fatal than the deadliest battie-field ; often they 
are rewarded with no return but the honest applause of their own hearts, 
and, it may be, doomed to die the uncanonised martyrs of applied science 1 
" Go," says an eloquent divine — " go into the abodes of the sick, and the 
poor, and. deserted ; wherever there is disease or distress there will you 
find some medical practitioner exercising his glorious art — patientiy,. 
freely, and fearlessly, for those whose poverty or vice, or the breath of 
pestQence, has deprived of every other friend. Or again, follow him> 
amongst the higher classes of his patients, and you will find him then 
the friend and honest adviser of those who can seldom hear truth fromi 
any other lips — ministering hope and comfort to the sick, reviving ex- 
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pbing life, or soothing the hed of death for the dribping spirit, hy eoan* 
teracting the depressing influence of those maladies that might otnerwiae 
rob the philosopher of his fortitude and the Christian of his consdation.** 

To return. I followed Mrs. Parkins more through considerations of 
politeness than from any real satis&ction. The little ntting*room was 
calm, and doll, and deathly ! The curtains were drawn, and an air of 
Monbre gloom be^x)ke the spoiler had -visited. Over the side-table was 
thrown an ample white cloth, which evidently had an object beneath. It 
did ! On removing the snowy coTerlit a beaatifiilly made little coffin 
was presented; its handsome covering of light blue, the j^ittering rows of 
shining nails, the silvery tire, and die smaJl breastplate, rendered it £90- 
tasticflSy pretty, if such an epithet might be applied to any receptacle for 
the remains of mortality. Mrs. Parkins gently raised the lid, took off the 
fretted shroud, and revealed the tranquil features of the sleeping innocent. 
Around its head was tastefully arrayed a wreath of winter flowers, as if 
emblematic of the fate of that being of whom all that remained was as 
perishable as they, — like them, to return to the dust that gave ! Sad 
reflection, methought, to think the slimy repiale must ere long revel on 
thy dear remains, the loathsome worm banquet on thy flesh, and that 
fonn soon turn to the insensate clod ! 

In no great length of time Mrs. Allen was convalescent ; yet although 
idle did not positively need professional attention, there was a lang^r re- 
mained which, in my own mind, I deemed more a mental than a bodily 
malady. My visits, nowever, were not infirequent, and there sprang up 
something of kindliness and intknacy between the ladies and myself. 
They were utter strangers in Scotland, and thus my calls, perhaps^ 
broke the monotony of their quiet retirement. Mrs. Parkins repeatedly 
expressed a wish that I would pay them a visit whenever my leisure per- 
mitted. The more our acquaintance increased, the more I saw of them, 
the more I became convinced of their superiority. Little incidents con- 
firmed this opinion, and from time to time a word in conversation escaped 
that created my internal curiosity still more. Mrs. Allen was exceed- 
ingly accomplisned, and on every subject she conversed with fluency and 
ability. Without any parade of literary attainments, it was evident she 
possessed a full and well-stored mind ; and the language in which she 
eiq)res6ed her sentiments was of that high order for which in these days 
the better classes of her sex are distinguished. She was one of those 
prodigalities of nature, so rarely seen, where Providence has united men- 
tal superiority with personal beauty. 

Some few months subsequent to Mrs. Allen's accouchement, I was 
. hastily summoned to her lodgings, and found the poor lady in a fit. Mrs. 
Parkins was in a state of intense alarm; and, in justice to the landlady, she 
was also extremely anxious. Seeing at a glance that her paroxysm was 
not likely to be of serious import, I first endeavoured to tranquillise 
those who hung over her in such trepidation, as Mrs. Parkins's terror and 
excitement precluded the possibility of the requisite means for restoration 
being aj^lied. The patient was laid on the sofa ; her golden ringlets 
had escaped their graceful fastenings, and fell in negligent ccmfusion 
around her face — that face so bloodless, deatiilike now, and that seemed 
to say every drop of the crimson current had " returned to its last citadel, 
the heart." Ever and anon she heaved a deep sigh, then subsided into 
a still, motionless quietude, like unto that sleep that knows no waking. 
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Mrs. Parkins hung oi%r her in yery dirtraetian ; die dai!f>ed her haade^ 
then placed Mrs. Allen's heiween hem, kissed the pale farow, hunt into 
tears, and exclaimed, ''My child, my dearest child, speak — speak, if 
you love me, that I may know you live. %)(eak — speak hut one word,. 
Miss Emily, but one word !" 

Refftoratiyes being applied, more GDn»cioan»ss was apparant. Ere 
kmg, in- a dreamy and oonftised stare, she opened her wandering ej««, 
and for a moment looked wildly around, dosed them i^ain, and, in hsM* 
reproving, half-^tender accents, said, '' Alfiped, oh, Al&ed, you have kSled 
me !" In a £bw minutes she sank as before into statuary repose. Mn. 
Farkins became calmer, the landlady more collected. I requested the 
pttfcient might haire an uninterrupted slumber. After a time she awoke, 
and was once more aware of what was passing around her, yet still her 
senses seemed somewhat benumbed, and her soul drooped under her 
malady. The Hghtning shoek was over; the storm had expended its 
fitry, but the wreck remained ; and long, long the tempest lelib a torfM 
calm — ^that after^sUencer of the heart ! 

In- the requisite attendance that foUowed, it became indisputable that 
there had been some mental sufPering : the hi^gard look, the nighdy 
watdnng, and corporeal decline, told there was a rooted soivow inloe 
hrain. 

Week after week with noisdess pinion sped away, yet without bringing 
aaiy change for the better. I tried sni^ remedial measures as the case 
required, yet withoiut benefit ; the constant wasting went on, the features 
became more and more sunken «,Qd altered, and it was too manifest that 
gloomy apprehensions might with good grounds be-formed. I suggested 
that another opinion dbould be given. Mrs. Allen received this pro- 
portion with heedless indifference, and, indeed, expressed a wish thatiio 
fine else should see her. Mrs. Parkins prevailed on her to consent, and 
I then desired a physician of eminence to meet me. The consultastiaa 
was held, the prescription agreed to, die medicine long continued ; bat, 
alas ! without amendment : it was too obvious that in tUs instance human 
aid would prcoFC of Httle avail. 

Without troubling the reader wil3i a prolix detail of particulars, I 
will not protract the sequel. Like a lovely and blighted flower, she 
£ided beneath the lightning-stroke of despair — she died I On that bed, 
on which but a few fleeting weeks before she had given birth to: her de- 
parted infant, now lay the quiet corpse of its once beautiful mother ! 
Disease and death had verily worked their ravages on her once fair face ; 
•Ae roseate hues had fled, the hoUow cheek and sunken eye were there — 
the ghastly traces of the spoiler's hand ! 

In the course of a few days the fungal todt plaoe. On my arrival .at 
ibhe house, two or three respectable neighbours, who had kindly oome to 
pay their respects to tiie memory of the stranger IcLdy, were seated in 
the little sitting*room I knew so well. The hearse and a mourning- 
€oach were at the door. All that remained of Mrs. Allen left the house 
of the living for the home of the dead. The plain oaken coffin, bearing 
tthe initials of the ^ieoeased's name and the date of her <leath, was pnt 
into the vehicle, and the simple cortege gently moved off to the pntby 
Bttle vilkge of Colinton. In the eeciuded churdiyard of that jsetind 
iiamlet the perilling form of ^e mother was lowered, to mingle with 
Ae dust of the infant, so that ** in their deaths they were not divided." 
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A plain stone slab, laid horizontally over the grave of both, now marks 
the spot of their repose, and on it are the words— - 

Alas, Poor Emily ! 

Kot long after the death of the stranger ladt/, the matron of the 
hospital informed me of some particulars that transpired immediately 
before the deceased's tongue was stilled for ever; and amongst others^ 
that her last intelligible words were " Al&ed," and, Mrs. Logie fancied^ 
something about a " sacred promise J' " Poor gentlewoman," thought 
I, "the graye will now inviolably keep thy secret!" I asked myself 
again, ^' Had she ever been at the altar ?" Yet the emblem of that 
ceremony was on her finger — or— or had she "loved not wisely, but 
too well?" 

One day, about this time, I received a note desiring me to call on 
lUrs. Parkms. On doing so, Mrs. Parkins, in the same sorrow as on pre- 
vious visits, burst into an unrestrained flood of tears ; her grief seemed 
to acquire force and intensity instead of becoming mitigated. She could 
not even mention Mrs. Allen's name without greater poignancy of suffer- 
ing. After the first ebullition of her fretting had passed, she became 
more calm, and at length informed me of the deceased's having left a 
small token of her regard and memory. Mrs. Parkins then put into my 
hand a handsome emerald ring, beanng the simple inscription " From 
E. AJ*^ This treasured relic I yet retain, and often now, though long 
and obliterating years have passed, do I steadfastly look upon the amulet, 
and think with a sigh on the donor. 

It was the intention of Mrs. Parkins to leave Scotland inunediately 
after the burial of Mrs. Allen. The constant watching over the former, 
iiie weeks of broken rest, and, more than all, the mental suffering which 
that death had created, conjointly proved too much for her health. She 
became ill, and was for some time confined to her room. The stranger 
lady was no more. It was less important for Mrs. Parkins to be so 
taciturn ; she became communicative, and I was informed of the sad 
history of her late companion. From the perusal of journals, letters, 
and other documents, as well as from the oral details of Mrs. Parkins 
and other sources, I have endeavoured to arrange that information as 
follows : 

THE STORY OF THE REMINISCENCE. 

In scarcely any country, except England, are to be seen those pic- 
turesque and pleasing realities of rural felicity which in every age artists 
have painted and poets sung ; and when we behold those happy pictures 
so frequently to be met with in eveiy part of this richly-cultivated 
country — ^when we see the luxuriant nelds, the waving woods, green 
pastures, white flocks, and yellow com, the landscape here and there 
interspersed with villages, hamlets, and scattered homes — the distant 
prospect impresses the notions of simple virtues and artless life, reminds 
the beholder of Arcadian days and the retired happiness of the Sabine 
fsEurm ! The mightiest and most dignified of mankind, when tired qH 
camps, wearied of senates, and nauseated with splendour, have in all 
ages loved for a season to steal away from the world's disquietudes and 
cares, to dwell at ease in the tranquillising retirement of country life. 
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There, a constant survey of the beauties of nature, the stUlness and re» 
pose of eyerj scene, form ac^reeable contrasts to the turmoil and excite* 
ment of cities. The mansion hereafter to be described was so situate^ 
and in it warriors, statesmen, and courtiers, had in other days found a 
pleasant and acceptable retreat. 

In one of the southern counties, in a remote and unfrequented district^ 
is the pretty little village of Woodthorpe — situated on a gentle ac- 
clivity, and commanding an extensive prospect over a broad expanse of 
country, screened in on the north and east by dark woods of sturdy oak^ 
towering elms, and spreading beech, with a crystal stream meandering 
below it, formed a spot happily selected for human habitations. They 
who peopled it were a simple, an unsophisticated set, many of whom 
tilled the soil which several progenitors had successively cultivated. The 
tenure of the lands had remained unaltered for many generations, and so 
sure were the occupants that their successors would hold them on the 
same terms, that it was not uncommon for the £sither to will the lease to 
one or more of his chOdren. Dwelling in this quiet seclusion, and pur- 
suing a kind of patriarchal existence, far from the vanities and temp- 
tations of politer life and a more advanced world, this little community, 
if it lacked the advantages of refinement and fashion, escaped many 
evils and moral corruptions. If their pleasures were not intense and 
exalted, their happiness was of a more even tenor and more last- 
ing. But it must be confessed that even the denizens of Wood- 
thorpe did not enjoy an immunity from human trials and human afflic- 
tions. They had their cares and their grievances — ^a share of those 
ills which man is bom to inherit. 

In the midst of a few low-built and scattered houses stood the venerable 
mansion long known by the name of Spenser House. Its massive walls, 
crumbling buttresses, small latticed windows, stone-covered roof, the lots 
of green ivy whose clinging tendrils had for ages pertinaciously clung to 
their barren attachments, the corroded comer-stones moulded by winters 
long passed away, and the general tendency to dilapidation, bespoke its 
antiquity, and told of the wasting breath of Time. The gai^ien by which 
it was surrounded was fenced in by tall and unsightly walls. Its once 
neatly laid-out parterres had run to wildness with weeds and rank grass; 
the trees and shrubs had grown in unrestrained luxuriance ; it seemed as 
if the proprietor had long been an absentee, or that the property was 
under the keeping of a niggardly expectant heir. Two or three mutilated 
' figures, once set up for picturesque effect, were in unison with other asso- 
ciations ; here stood a headless Apollo, there Neptune without his trident, 
yonder Hercules bereft of his dub.. The pretty little summer-house, in 
its green alcoves, was filled with empty flower-pots, garden implements, 
and similar lumber ; the conservatory could hardly boast a single pane of 
uncracked glass ; the walks were covered with grass and rubbish. When 
you entered the sombre hall, that spacious and unfurnished entrance im- 
parted an air of discomfort. The two or three dark oaken chairs, un- 
doubtedly coeval with the building itself, the worn-out mats and oil- 
coverings, gave a foretaste of what was to be anticipated in other parts of 
the house. Dining-room, drawing-room, up-stairs and down, the long 
unpainted doors, the shabby curtains, dirty gilt picture-frames, worn-out 
carpets,, old-fashioned furniture, told of the occupant's oddities or his 
poverty. The head of the house was Godfrey Spenser, the representative 
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ti a tsfliQ^iiiuneinorial aiid aiiskiciu^ fiumlj; and pfoud indeed wav 
Godfrvj ci the gentle blood that flowed in h»i veiasy peimder far than the 
han*foied nek Tvhose wealth might rndfie him. tan times richer. Betweai 
him and those who eould boast but. of theb wealth, he deemed a great 
^ulf fixed; a distinction that exalted him immediatelj above. Bat all 
farre iJlehr ysnities, and it was Godfrey's Tanxtj to exfkatiate on his illus- 
tmus deseent. At the Conquest his^ genealogical tree did not first fix 
loot^ "Be could prove, he said, that lus remote aneestcy ware Seaa^o 
xwfkn chiefMas, commaading ohms on the borden of the Baltic before 
AeNorseaaen had gained a more eonire&ient territory in the Gallic domi- 
nions ; that they had served with the Boa; that some of the name had 
perished with Harold Haocdrada, whom: the Saxon Tostig had led to 
death, and his followers to diseorafitcire. When Duke William made hm 
desoent tqpon England, a De Spenser (the prefixture had been omitted in: 
svocesAYe venerations) figured at Hastmgs, and the roll at Battle Abbey 
now bears his name. He was sprung from that God&ey too who, witn 
Tancred, yaliandy rode over skughtered Modems to prostrate at the 
sepulehre of Christ. His progenitors hieul ensffiiguined the fields of 
Gressy and Poietiers, and been foremost in those heroic bands who sought 
to win for the brave Plantagenets a sovereignty over kingdoms on the 
eoDtinentr A Spenser fell at the battle of Bosworth ; and, coming down, 
to the days of Charles the First, his great-grandCEither not only distin- 
guished himself amongst those valiant gentlemen who espoused the royal 
cause (and better known as the Cavaliers) at Naseby and Worcester, but 
Crodfrey could show the rec^ts given to the said great-grand€ather for 
silver christening-bowls, tankards, and gold cups, which he had sent to be 
melted down to fill the king's treasury at Oxf(»:d. In more recent times, 
his forefathers, if less known to fame, were always considered of the aris- 
tocracy ; and, indeed, Godfrey felt his house was noble in all but name^ 
The lands on which he lived had been bestowed on an ancestor by 
Richard the Second. The tarnished gilt frames before referred to pre- 
served the quaint portraitures of some of those stalwart heroes who are 
now alone remembered by the canvas on which they frown. He had 
truly some reason to be proud of his lineage, and he classed his house 
rather with the De Veres and Talbots than with the Percys and 
Howards ! 

In person Godfrey showed the good breeding it had been his lot to 
inherit. His tall and commanding figure, with finely moulded limbs and 
erect carriage ; those acute, strongly marked featurei^ with quick eyes and 
aquiline nose ; the thin lips, ample brow, and dark hair, together with 
the small foot and little hand, testified his origin as not plebeian.* He 

* The description of physical formations given in the text are the generally re- 
ceived personal peeuliarities of Norman extraction, and nothing is more generally 
accepted than that the small hand and foot are the characteristics of gentle hlood. 
This opinion is not unmixed with error. Small hands and feet were common to the 
whole race of Norsemen, and not to their chiefs alone. They are Scandinavian pecu^ 
liarities. The museums in some of the northern capitals of Europe possess swords 
used during the times of the sea-kmgs, which have handles so small as to only 
admit' hands of a very diminutive size, and these swords were the weapons of the 
hacdy bands who accompanied their leaders as half-pirates, half-soldiers. From 
sueh historic records as we possess, the Norsemen were of agile figure; yet we are 
also told of certain Saxons who were of equally elegant proportions. When Harold, 
son of Godwin, was at William the Norman's court, he was admired for his fine 
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dressed afiter the manner of the times, and just hit that hj^py medium, 
ndther to incur the disdain of Mvolous fo[^ery, nor the censure of a 
sloyen. There was a neatness, an exactness in his attirement, which 
showed the man of the world as well as the man of taste. His hhae 
coat, buff Testy ruffled shirt, dean smalls, bright buckled shoes, and 
powdered wig, set off to advantage that neat and agile form. Though 
his wardrobe might have with advantage been m(H:e fr^uently replenished, 
yet he was never in dishabille, and always looked the gentleman. At 
thirty years of age he married the daughter of a country squire, who was 
not more celebrated for her beauty than esteemed for her worth. By this 
lady he had a large &mily, and, as Godfrey used to say, they were witlun 
a fraction all of die wrong sort, seven-eighths of the number total being 
of the softer sex. Their only son was a fine lad, and long before his 
lurth Mrs. Spenser had fixed upon the name of Alfred. The father did 
not like that name, and wished instead of Alfred to call him Godfrey 
because it was a fanuly name; and it was one of his prejudices that old 
family names should be kept up. Mrs. Spenser, when the time came^ 
prev^ed upon her husband, for that one time, to let her have her own 
way ; she contested that she had named six of the girls out of the seven, 
and it was but fairness in the present instance to allow her to decide; 
because, she said, the infant had her uncle's nose, and he was Alfred, — 
because it was a pretty name, — and because Alfred the Great was a good 
and learned man, as she had said this boy would be. '' Powerful argu- 
ments, indeed !" ironically said Godfrey ; but at length he was obliged to 
yield, yet not without stipulating that the next should be a Godfrey ; in 
default of such next he would put into his last will and testament for the 
next male heir to be so named, or it would, as he conceived, be a decided 
reflection on not less than three of the previously mentioned gentlemen 
occupying the shabby gilt frames ; and, in a kind of consolatory strain, 
he muttered in conclusicm, *^ It's no use arguing, women will have their 
own way, and the more you reason and explain^ the more obstinate and 
wrong-headed they become!" 

As Alfred grew up, he became the apple of his father's eye. And, it 

figure, and they might have thought him Norman. It must be remembered, too, that 
at the Conquest many of low station emigrated to England, and on their airiTal 
assumed the importance of esqukes and nobles, who in their own country had 
really been grooms and lacqueys, and they had doubtless the personal peculiaritieg 
in question. It is a fact equally true, that the Saxon nobility had large hands 
and feet ; and Bulwer says that their characteristics may be yet traced amongst 
some of our oldest noble families who are more directly sprung from the ancient 
Saxon blood. Large hands and feet are common to the Teutonic tribes, and as 
the ancient Saxons were Teutonic, this physical distinction has been transmitted 
through manjr centuries. An ingenious writer has recently written elaborately 
on the formation of the human hand, and has classified the various conformations 
common to particular races. The Celtic are more elegant, having long taper fingers*, 
and that shape is associated with an imaginative mind, hence possessed by the 
highest order of poets and artists. The broad palm, the short, obtuse, truncated 
fingers are Teutonic, which he terms the spatula conformation. It is the spatula 
form which is common to the Anglo-Saxon races, to that race which, by. a strange 
chance of Providence, is peopling the earth, and spreading its language and reli- 
gion from Cape Horn to the northernmost region — from die sunny banks of the 
Ganges to the immense vaUej of the Mississippi; and, says the chirologist, the 
spatula hand is associated with all that energy and ent^rise common to the 
Saxon blood. 
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in truth to say, never was there a finer, more fearless, more taking lad. 
Nature had favoured him, in bestowing a well-built frame, that promised, 
when matured, to be herculean, with an animated eye that flashed with 
the impetuous feelings of a soul full of ardour and enterprise. His fea- 
tures were particularly handsome, manly, and expressive — though with- 
out the deep lines of ms £&ther's. His hair fell in thick jetty curls down 
low and powerful shoulders, whilst his quick step and erectness of bear- 
ing bespoke no common personage. Well, indeed, might a father look 
complacently on so comely a youth, and little would his insensibility be 
envied who felt not a father's pride when he beheld a young cedar whose 
head might tower aloof in the forest of Lebanon. As he advanced in 
years, horses, dogs, and every field-sporty were a passion with him. Many 
are the deeds of mischievous fun which in the buoyancy of boyhood 
spirits he cx>mmitted. Towards the villagers' cats he held perpetual hos- 
tilities, and whenever one of the feline tribe crossed his path, two or 
three yelping terriers, which were his constant companions, were sure to 
be hounded on in the pursuit. Rooks* nests he plundered with an un- 
sparing hand, and it was his delight to courageously climb the loftiest 
trees in which they had built their eyrie homes. The finny inhabitants 
of the deep were also frequent sacrifices to his adroit snaring, or the 
dexterous manner in which he threw the fly. At fourteen, his deadly aim 
could hit the swallow on its lightning flight, and often had his rifle 
stopped the wild pigeon when samng on electric wing. Such the fancies 
of his active boyhood — such his happiness when '^ confinement's lingering 
hour was done." Possessing faculties created for energy and action, it 
was a task to remain in palling quiet, and he constantly sought some 
object for the occupation of a restless mind. Nature, in the consummate 
wisdom which she hath observed in the attainment of her plans, has 
wisely implanted in the breasts of infancy and youth the inextinguishable 
desire for variety and action ; by which the body receives that proper 
amount of exercise indispensable for the natural stimulus of its complicated 
functions, which could not otherwise be insured at a time when the rea- 
soning faculties cannot observe or comprehend the necessary rules of 
health. The pastimes and amusements of children are to them a kind of 
business, which they prosecute with as much ardour and labour as are 
brought to bear on those sterner duties of afiter life ; and again in the 
selection of those the particular bias and characteristics of mind may at 
an early age be often rightly foretold. The great Newton, in his child- 
hood, delighted in mechanical constructions ; Pope lisped in numbers ; 
William of Nassau was a pensive, thoughtful child, and in early youth 
pondered on camps and senates ; Walter Scott delighted in the legendary 
tales of his nurse ; Napoleon was a hero in his schoolboy band. From 
the youthful delights of Alfired his partiality for an exciting life might 
be judged. 

Though Godfrey Spenser was a man of unrelenting sternness, and at 
times having a coldness of manner amounting well-nigh to aceticism, he 
doted on his boy ; to him he looked as the upholder of their name; he was 
the sole representative of an illustrious line. 

Godfrey, in the early part of his life, had been in the army, and on his 

retirement was captain in the regiment. For the profession of arms 

he had a passionate partiality, and he deemed the two services as the 
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great schools of gentility and politeness; in fine, as he always would have 
it, none hut gentlemen were there, and none hut gentlemen ought to he 
there. The doctrine of exclusiveism on all such matters he stoutly 
favoured, and for such he argued on what he conceived right principles ; 
he was indeed one of the old school, full of higotry and prejudice, averse 
to innovation, because he hated things that were new, and had a foolish 
reverence for the past, which he always would have it was more to be 
venerated than the present. Preferment from merit he held to he vulgar 
and nonsensical, ana fi]tted only for democratic states — thought it impos- 
sible for people of a lower grade^ irom any circumstances, to be eligible 
for an equality of privileges with those bom above them. Such being 
the notions of Captain Spenser, it may easily be imagined how partial 
he was to services that placed positive demerit and ineligibility in com- 
mand of real superiority. It was indeed likely that he should wish his 
son to enter the army. But that son had not yet finished his scholastic 
duties, and there was time for such considerations. 

Three years more of academic discipline at length passed over. When 
at school he had ever been more signalised for pugilistic contests and 
frolicsome mischief than his mastery over Latin and Greek, yet it was 
allowed by common consent that he could have outstripped his compeers 
in study, as he did in all athletic pastimes, if he chose to do so. The 
power was there, but it remained unemployed. He delighted rather to 
be the Ajax of the schoolboy band than dux in his class. Long after 
his school days were over he would pleasingly revert to those halcyon 
times, and ever remember them with a sigh. He loved to wander again 
over the old haunts, and in fancy revisit the sunny scenes of eariier 
years ; to think of forest walks — to roam through thicket shades that 
even in mid-day were said to be peopled by elves and sprites ; and there 
was a joy once more 

■ to paddle in the bom 

When simmer days were fine I 

But now a profession had to be thought of, and the world was before him. 
One morning Captain and Mrs. Spenser were seated in the little back 
room, whose glass-door opened into the shrubbery, and which apart- 
ment, from the fact of there being divers rusty volumes arranged on 
dusty shelves, was called the study; but this was a misnomer in the 
general, acceptation of the term. In one comer stood a number of 
walking-sticks, with two or three superannuated fishing-rods. Over the 
old-fashioned fireplace was a gun-rack, on which lay Godfrey's fowling- 
piece, and there, too, an old sword, which an ancestor had wielded in the 
wars of the Roses. EGs hunting-whip hung behind the door, and on 
some pegs a pair or two of rusty dog-couples. Two fox-brushes, the ant- 
lers of a stag, a stuffed badger, and other trophies of the chase^ were 
arranged in conspicuous positions. An antiquated whist-table stood in 
the centre, which would have been, indisputably improved by a fresh 
covering of ^een baize. The window-curtains painfully reminded the 
beholder of the numerous summer sunjs they had defended ; and, indeed, 
the same air of shabby gentility pervaded this as every other part of that 
venerable hall. The only studies there ever carried on were such as 
were suggested by the newspaper, the Army List, or, more than all, 
when Godfrey stumed how to liquidate urgent claims. I repeat, he and 
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die ptrtner of his caarea were stated in As. stud^ die former looking over 
tho County Gazrtte, the latter silendy- engaged at her knitting*, wh^ the 
servant entered mth a letter, the supersoripdon of which was- in a hold 
round hand. 

'< A letter from Al&ed, Susan/' said the fiidier' to Mrs; Sftpenser, as 
ha broke the seal of the episde, <* to inform us of tho taoados, I sup* 
pose," continued h^ before be had noted the contents. '* Yes, it is so,*' 
first reading die half-dozen lines, then duroyring the missive into Mnr. 
^enser's lap. 

God£sy crossed his legs, wistfiill j looked ai die fire, and after a fow 
moments of refleedve silence, asked of the mother if Alfred were seven- 
teen or eighteen next birthday. 

^ He wUL be eighteen, my dear, on die 25th of next mendi," sffid 
Mr& Spenser, throwii^ down her knitting, as if to consider a moment. 
'* Yes, I am right — eighteen n&d month." 

*^ Be a man direcdy," replied the caiptain', as he shuffled in his> chair^ 
and drew closer to the fire,, then tidfing up the poker, he, with military 

Ereciaion, aimed a mortal blow at a huge coal, whicdi cmmbled beneath 
is. vigorous thrust — ^'yes, he'll be a man directly. He must enter the 
profession; my interest^ my connexion^ will get mm in, I am sure." 

^* In die army^ I suppose you mean, Godfrey; as you always extol the 
life of a soldiw?" 

*' Oh, yes, of course, my love, I mean the army;- to be sure I do; 
Besides, Susan, independent of its merits* and reoommendations as the 
profesaien of a gentleman, there are other advantages — collateral intereslsi 
A dashing officer is courted in society; he has the diances of making a 
good bai^^ainj — he can marry well. Indeed, I have heard yourself declare 
that half the young lat^sin Christendom are in love with the red coat. 
Alfred must have a person of property, and that's the long and short of 
it, or all my scheming and hopes are at an end. He is handsome, of 
good family, and every way eligible for making a good speculation. He 
must have one with a fortune ; he must, indeed," repeated Grodfrey, as 
he rensrossed his legs, folded hb arms, and then looked fixedly at the 
fire. 

" But, my dear Godfrey," said JVfo. Spenser, after a brief silence, *^ I 
never yet heard our son express his desires* relative to a profession; and 
as r^;tirds to his matrimonial alliance^ that dme will not be yet, and in 
his case — I mean, with his independent spirit — it will be a matter of 
chanee, perhaps, radier than prudence in choice. The unsetded life of a 
soldier is ill-suited for a wife and frimiiy. Alfred is a youth oi strong 
passions, wayward, and of his own way of thiDking, and depend upon it, 
if his a£Eecdons i^ould happen to become fixed, he would strive despe* 
rately for the object of Ins attachment. Love hearkens not to die 
reasoning of wisdom. Young folks in this are obsdnate and determinate, 
when do«ile and obedient in all other matters. It often happens that 
the greater the pains taken to divert die cuirent of an afiecdon, the more 
powerful and impetuous it becomes. It is true that, so far, you have 
always had as a father the command of parental authority ; but remem- 
ber, a time eomes when the youth grown to manhood considers himself 
emancipated from die trammels of authority ; a time comes when he 
deems it his prerogative to think and act for himself. Alfred may be 
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more easily dxawn by a aiken ihiead. tliaii forcibly l»rought to moonogs 
by a cable;" 

" Susan/' replied t^ captain, testily, " you talk as all women do on 
all matters of importance — like a simpleton; like one who knows not the 
world ; who has no notion of the expedients sometimes which must be had 
recomrse to. As regards his entering the service, that I can manage ;. I 
can, I anL convinced I can. He is made for the army, the very man for 
an officer's life, and he will win the heart of an heiress. His natural taste 
inclines towards, a soldier's vocation. From infancy fond of dogs and 
horses^ delights in field sports; at school he has fought his way Gke a 
youn^ Hector^ and these are the youths of England who are destined 
to delSsnd her rights — who turn out men and heroes ! So far as pertaineth 
to the hope which I cherish of a good match ^ich I trust he'll make, 
how can you look only to the dark side? You are aware, Susan, ours is a 
take-all, bring-nothing family. Seven g^ls!" here he gave a sigh. 
^' They will want muck more than I can give them. It is true they are 
tolerably good-looking, and they are of the Spenser blood, which ought 
to be an efficient off-set against the lack of dowry. Besides, Susan, you 
are aware the estate is deeply mortgaged. 1£ Alfred should not marry 
well, that evil day must come when Woodthorpe shall pass to other han£i 
— whenuthe hall of my fathers, old as the hills, shall be another's. Amongst 
the higher classes (and we assuredly belong to that order) matches of ex- 
pediency are got up every day, or now do you suppose the good old fami- 
lies and their estates would hang together ?— otherwise the broad acres of 
many a fair domain would long ago have gone to iEL-bied merchants; to 
a class whose only superiority consists in the he^s which niggardly par- 
simony and vulgar pursuits had accumulated. This expediency may, 
perhaps, be reckonea amongst some of the drawbacks which there are to 
mar 1^ peace of upper life. It would be downright stolidity — madness, 
in i&ct — for a man of birth, one young, handsome, and courageous, and 
whose ancestors were re]:K)wned before the Flanti^nets^ to descend to 
having^ a pordonless wife. It is all very fine to talk about, affection and 
such stuff in the hearing of school-girls. The great fact must present 
itself to every person of sense, that without a competency there is no 
happiness. To sigh and dream about pretty faces and such like nonsense, is 
ridiculous in. a man of mind, and I am convinced, when Alfred grows i^ 
and knows something of his position and my affairs,, he wiU have the pru- 
dence and resolve to act accordingly." 

In the delivery of these sentiments, God&ey was not a littfe animated. 
He was painfully reminded of his financial position, and painfully re- 
minded of those ills that must some day come upon his house, if the son, in 
his own language, did not act prudentiy. It wounded him to the quick 
when he contemplated such a melancholy wind-up as that of Spenser 
House becoming the home of one who did not bear his name. Mrs. 
Spenser was a person of correct principles and good understanding, yet 
not possessed of that penetration and depth which were such character- 
istics of her husband. She had more ingenuous goodness and less of 
his pride. Had the captain continued his profession, he would have been 
more likely to have risen from strategic scheming than from fearless cou- 
rage. If he had seen the garrison could not easily be carried by storm, 

c2 
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he would have held parley with the enemy, matured his plans, and gainea 
conquest by artifice. Had he been possessed of power and high com- 
mand, he was precisely the person to be imperious, overbearing, and 
haughty — to carry out those false notions of exclusiveism and prerogative 
of order with which his mind was so strongly imbued. The fates had 
decided otherwise, and his capabilities of exercising arbitrary influence 
were circumscribed, just as nature wills it that ferocious animals are 
less physically endowed than the more docile tribes. Mrs. Spenser wisely 
considered that avarice and vanity were evils which brought with them 
their often severe but certain corrections; she wisely deemed that hum- 
bler associations were more likely to be followed by happiness ; conse- 
quently there was an opposition between the false notions of her husband 
and her own more unprejudiced reasonings, which not unfrequently gave 
rise to altercations that too often disturbed the repose of their domestic 
hearth. 

" You seem to suppose, Godfrey,'* replied she, after a short silence — 
'' you seem to suppose that all our energies and desires ought to be 
directed towards the attainment of an exalted position; that in such con- 
sists our chief good. Happiness is not thus always to be found. Those 
matches of expediency, as you term them, are, in the majority of instances, 
matches of misery. Besides, the higher classes do not form the prototype 
of all that is to be observed ; it is a mistake to look to their order for all 
that is estimable, or for the true enjoyments of life. It is a fact too 
broadly acknowledged, that with them there are, perhaps, some hidden 
anguish, some silent repining, and more inconstancy than in any other 
grade. An eminent senator very recently said, it was his opinion that 
there was more virtue amongst mechanics than peers ! For my own pai-t, 
I had rather see Alfred a happy than rich man; I had rather behold him 
contented in mediocrity than miserable in splendour. Never, I beseech 
you, exert an undue influence over him. It is your duty to kindly advise 
and patiently admonish, and offer such parental advice as a father's love 
would suggest. Were you to deceive him, his confidence would be for eVer 
lost. You may be politic, not cunning ; you might persuade, you could 
not force him." 

This strain of reasoning was ill-suited to Godfrey's plans ; it was at va- 
riance with his projects. He could not deny the truth of what had been 
said, but truths are not always acceptable ; they do not always dovetail 
with worldly scheming and worldly minds. He replied, by saying, 

" Well, well, my dear, what you have said is all very fine, and I dare 
say true ; but you know, as well as I do, an unfortunate marriage would 
be a positive calamity to the family. It is fine talking — very, indeed !" 

With these words he rose from his chair, and petulantly left the 
room. 
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FEMALE NOVELISTS. 

No. V. — Mrs. Teollope. 

GoGBTHE complained that modem poets put too much water in their 
ink. Of many modem novel-wrights, we may similarly, or inversely, 
complain that they put too little ink in their water. No wonder, then, 
that the manuscript so soon becomes fade^ colourless, illegible, and sur- 
vives not the " fiwt reading." Even a large piece of bullion will only 
supply a certain amount of gold-leaf, and cover a limited surface. 
Genius, too, has its boundaries. If it pass them, it must pay the 
penalty, and that is sometimes a heavy toll. Genius has no infinite 
mood. In trying to prove that it has, it becomes. an irregular verb. 
Mrs. TroUope is one of those who, by over-writing, refuse to do them- 
selves justice. At least, she writes too fast, and gives way too indul- 
gently to the rash speed of her grey-goose quill, so that it sometimes, in 
the nature of things, leads her a wild-goose chase. Her gold-leaf is 
beaten too thin ; her ink, though abounding in gall, is diluted with too 
much wafer. Not that we hold the impossibility of a prolific author 
being a great author, confronted as such a theory is by ancient and 
mediaeval literature, belied as such an unms^ saw is by so many modem 
instances. But there are cases in which the fecundity proves the weak- 
ness of the offspring, as well as the vigour of the parent. The talent is 
too widely diffused, instead of being wisely concentrated. Three or four 
of Mrs. TroUope's works are marked by a more terse and compact habit 
of thought, and show, by their superiority to the rest of the family, what 
she can produce when she likes. Assuredly this lady's industry and 
exuberance of invention entitle her to the proverbial name she ei^oys, or 
endures, for prolific authorship. With Virgil's rustic we may admiringly 
exclaim : 

O quoties, et quae nobis Galatea locuta est !* 

In vain have reviewers tried to keep up with her. A blue-stocking who 
travels in seven-leagued boots may well run critics and criticasters out of 
breath — she triumphantly ascending the hill Difiiculty, as fresh as a 
daisy, while they wallow, and struggle, and give up the riace (and almost 
the ghost) in the Slough of Despond. Pant and puff as they will to 
run her home, she is in a trice miles out of sight, over the hills and far away, 
and wondering what those sluggard lameters are doing in the rear. It 
waa once suggested by Tom Moore, f as an expedient to keep pace with 
the celeritas incredilnlis of certain literary Caesars, that they should each 
have a reviewer appointed expressly, aupres de sa personne, to give the 
earliest intelligence of his movements, and do justice to his multifarious 
enterprises. But would one such officer suffice in the case of Mrs. Trol- 
lope ? We trow not. Poor wight, he would " strike" ere the first year 
was out ; and his successor, however able-bodied and conscientious a man- 
of-all-work, would find the accumulated arrears too much for him, protest 
that the place was too hard for him, and go off at a month's warning. 

• Bucol. m., 72. 

t In his " Edinburgh Review" of Lord Thurlow's Poems, September, 1814. 
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What a Lady Bountiful hath Mrs. Trollope heea to printers, Marl- 
borough-street puflF-factors, Wellington-street advertising columns, pro- 
vincial paper-makers, and eke, we fear, to universal trunk-makers ! The 
prosiest of utilitarians must he sensible to the weight of her claims in 
this economical aspect, and must reverence (in spite of his nU admirari 
temperament) the colossal scale on which she has employed nattonal 
capital and labour. Nor is she ever weary in this well-doing, nor does 
she ever betray symptoms of fatigue. Again and again are novel-readers 
on the wrong scent, and have quite lost the trail, when asking one 
another, '^ Have you read Mrs. TroUope's last ?^ finding that what they 
supposed her mo^t recent venture has been superseded by two 4>r iihree 
others, and that the hypothetical ^' last*' is neither the ultimate, nor 
penultimate, nor even antepenultimate, but quite an old story in the 
rationale of circulating libraries. And we have a profound conviction 
that so inveterate is this Jtalo or kakO'Cthes soribendi in her constitution 
— and so impressed is she with the resolution not to suffer the cold 
oblivion implied in the adage, '* Out of sight, out 'of mind'* — l^at she 
will be found to have taken measures for many a year to eome, by which 
her perpetual re-appearance shall be ensured. 'Depend upon it, her 
literary executors will be entmsted with iihe supervision of a few bales of 
^ copy," containing work for generations of compontors and readers yet 
imbom ; so that novels of the approved Trollope fabric may, by a judi- 
ciously frugal rate of publication (say two or three per annum) be made 
to last some half-way into the next century. I^ however, pur prognos- 
tications should be disproved by the event, we shall console ourselves 
with the reflection that it was only because the novelist's will was want- 
ing ; and if we chance to survive her, we shall battle as stoutiy as ever in 
b^alf of her power to have woriied out tins pauh-post-JtOumm, Our 
ftith in her potentiality is illimitable. But there are such things as 
" foiled potentialities," as Mr. Carlyle so graphically shows* — and that 
fact must be our apology, if Time, the Avenger, should call us false 
prophets, or other bad names. But we must leave to the New Monthly 
critic of AJ>. 1950 the duty of defending our hallowed memory on this 
score. 

Satire is, perh^is, the charaateristic of Mrs. Trollope's writings — 
satire of a hard, poignant, persevering sort, which is littie akin to the 
more graceful raillery of Mrs. Gore, or to ThaekeiBy's goodnatured 
irony. It wears an almost vicious look — goes about seeking whom it 
may devour — snaps at stcangeis — bites as well as barks, and, when it 
does bite, makes its teeth meet. There is nothing reserved or indefinite 
in its vocables; it carries no trace of ^< equivocal .generation;" it beats 
about no bush, nor strives to break the fsdl of its victims, nor meditates 
excuse for its own hostility. To ^' damn with faint .prsdse," it knows 
not ; to '< hesitate dislike," it scomfuUy i^pudiatea. It is ali^ &om aH 
tiiese refined equivoques and dissemblii|g sarcasms which, to compass 
their ends, 

assent with civil leer, 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer ; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike.f 

* •* Latter Day Pamphlets.** f I^P© (I*rologue to the Satires). 
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Its lines axe ^deeply indented and coarsely giained, and do fwt fall ua 
pleasant places. In anatomising her subjects, Mrs. TroUope shows no 
profound psychological science ; in fact, her incisions are often but skin- 
deep ; but then she gashes to and fro after a terrible sort, and produces 
ja^lged wounds, and leaves unsightly scars, and seems to revel in dia- 
grams of morbid pathology. Her iUustratbns are generally lively, not 
always truthful, and frequently &rfetched. The absurdities and abuses 
of social life have had few sharper inquisitors, but many of abler discri" 
mination and more practical judgment. Fools and villains are not to be 
shamed and reformed, or their ugliness to be made a warning, by unqua- 
lified expositions of their actual or their ideal excesses. Satire, by being 
too broad, too unconditional, too straightforward, defeats its being's end 
and aim. Its acute angles become obtuse, and its parallel lines never 
meet their object. According to Sir Walter Scott, the nicest art of 
satire lies in a skilful mixture of applause and blame : there must be an 
appearance of candour, and just so much merit allowed, even to the object 
d censure, as to make the picture natural.* But in no case is Mrs. 
Trollope a friend to the media via. If she scolds, it must be vehemently ; 
if she admires, it must be sweepingly — like the duke, with whom 

Railing and praising were the usual themes, 
And both, to show his judgment, in extremes. 

In the same manner, her humourists are too often buffoons; her wit 
trenches on caricature ; her romance goes Surrey melodramatic lengths ; 
her comedy merges in farce. A blackguard a la Trollope is all black. 
In reading her fictions we are consciously en rapport with a dear-seeing 
and clever woman, who surprises us with the extent, the variety, and the 
lucidity of her visions ; but we feel the whUe that truth and nature are 
sacrificed or forgotten — that the clairvoyance is a skilful delusion, the 
performance a make-believe, the performer a professional artiste. Some- 
times, indeed, Mrs. Trollope draws from life, and supplies the finishing 
touches as well as the outline from the same source. But as a rule, she 
overdoes nature, or contrives to do without it — novis saUemjudidbus, 

The celebrity of that literary scandalum to the taste of Uncle Sam, 
"Domestic Manners of the Americans," which he reckons to "whip 
creation" in the article of ^can. mag., was not rivalled by the accompany- 
ing novel, "The Refugee in America," with which Mrs. Trollope 
clenched her argument. The former was fiction enough, on American 
showing — ^it was all " tarnation romance" from beginning to end ; and 
to follow it up by a professed work of fancy or unreality, was adding in- 
sult to injury. From the vulgarism and utilitarianism of this prosaic 
theme, she turned in the following year (1833) to Italy and the sixteenth 
century, prodmcing "The Abbess, a romance rich in convent character- 
istics, love intrigues, and Inquisition unpleasantries. The same strong 
and pointed lance that had just run-a-muck against Yankeedom, was now 
couched, in ihe same martial and uncompromising spirit, against old 
abuses of ultramontanism. There is ingenuity, but no great grasp of 
passion or power in this tale ; some of the characters are spirited, but they 

* Thus Dryden's Portraiture of Shaftesbury (" Absalom and Architophel") 
qualifies the censiue so artfully with pndse of his talents, as to render his faults 
even more conspicuous and more hateful. — Scott's ^* Life of Dryden," § 6. 
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are superficially drawn, and, when we close the book, they leave hardly a 
trace behind to recal and perpetuate the circumstances under which we 
" were first acquent." The aathor' 8 penchant for political agitation and 
polemical romance, of which later years produced notable proofs in the 
career of Michael Armstrong and Jessie Phillips, declared itself in 1836 
by the publication of the *' Life and Adventures of Jonathan Jeffreson 
Whitlaw" — an atrocious rascal, who plays pranks to make angels weep 
and gentlemen swear, upon slave-hordes of what old Fuller called ^^ God s 
images cut in ebony," on the banks of the Mississippi. For depicting an 
unmitigated scoundrel of the A 1 force — one of those male excrescences 
of human nature which now and then appear in paper and print — com- 
mend us to female novelists in general and Mrs. TroUope in particular. 
To adopt a fastidious paraphrase, she goes the entire animal. Othello 
peered downwards to see whether lago had not cloven feet.* The feet 
of Mrs. Trollope's splendid sinners reveal the cleft — almost as deep as a 
well, and as wide as a church door — through patent leather and all. 
WondrousT is her arithmetical mastery of these impossible quantities. A 
good hater herself, she indoctrinates us with her principles, until the force 
of hating can no further go, and the sense of our incapacity to wreak sum- 
mary vengeance on the objects of it becomes intolerable, and makes us 
scream for the police, or frantically devise other retaliatory measures. The 
prosperity of Mr. Whitlaw increases our repugnance to his mal-practices; 
and the savage relief we feel when he is at last checkmated in the game of 
life, by that grim old Obi crone, is positively unchristian in its ebidlitions. 
Yet Jonathan is ably represented : and other characters there are in the 
book which attest the writer's vigour and comprehensive skill — as Lotte 
Steinmark, the winsome German Frduhtn, and Lucy Bligh, and Aunt 
Clio — (great is Mrs. TroUope in the matter of aunts). In the follow- 
ing years " The Vicar of Wrexhill" made his celebrated ddbut ; and to 
this hour that clerical notoriety is considered by many — taking him and 
his history together — the masterpiece of his race. As usual, the story 
bristles with satire of the roughest, and, as usual, it excited a stormy out- 
cry from those whom it assailed. That the Doctor Cantwell, or Tartuffe, 
of this work, is an exaggerated piece of moral deformity we should be 
sorry to doubt ; and that the acrimony and heat of Mrs. Trollope's stric- 
tures en masse are offensive and immoderate we are constrained to hint. 
But we fancy she did the state some service by this expose of Jesuitism in 
social life — this onslaught upon the morbid phases of the " Evangelical" 
school. So far we view it with a degree of approval similar to that we 
award to Sydney Smith's crusade against the Methodists,f when he 
laughed at the accounts of Providence destroying an innkeeper at Gar- 
stangj.for appointing a cockfight near the Tabernacle, and of a man who 
was cured of scrofula by a single sermon, and of the poor Leather-lungs 
who, when he rode into Piccadilly in a thunderstorm, imagined that all 
the uproar of the elements was a mere hint to him not to preach at Mr. 
Romaine's chapel. We incline to hold with a distinguished clerical poet, 
that 

• Oth, I look down towards his feet; but that's a fable: 

If that thou be'st a devil, I cannot kill thee.-^Othello, Act F., Scene 2. 
t Works of Rev. S. Smith, vol. i. 
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he only is the Evangelical 
Who holds in equal scorn dogmas and dreams, 
The Shibboleth of saintly magazines, 
Deck'd with most grim and godly visages ; 
The cobweb sophistry, or the dark code 
Of commentators, who, with loathsome track 
Crawl o*er a text, or on the lucid page 
Beaming with heavenly love and God's own light, 
Sit like a nightmare !* 

This, and not the accomplished spouter who turns out on a Sunday 
morning, " with looks saddening the very sunshine, to instruct the parisn 
poor in evangelic lore," and teach them to cast off all good works as filthy 
rags, and to fly morality as the gates of hell. What sort of world would 
that school substitute for the world they hid us forsake and in toto 
ahandon ? A dark, narrow world, indeed — ^so Christopher North has 
answered that question — yet, narrow as it is, haunted by thoughts that can, 
and too ofben do, debase and terrify into idiocy or madness ; for nature 
thwarted, must dwindle into decay or distortion — the very shape of the 
soul becomes deformed, its lineaments ghastly, as with premature age ; 
the spring is struck out of life ; the gracious law of her seasons is dis- 
obeyed 5 and on the tree of knowledge we are to look for fruits before 
blossoms. Bad philosophy and worse religion If Hence our sympathy 
with the " high-and-dry" bard's apostrophe : 

Oh shallow, and oh senseless ! in a world 
Where rank offences turn the good man pale, 
Who leave the Christian's sternest code, to vent 
Their petty ire on petty trespasses-— 
If trespasses they are — when the wide world 
Groans with the burden of offence— J 

who swallow camels, straining at a gnat; who deem the Almighty 
frowns upon his throne, because two pair of harmless dowagers, 
Whose life has lapsed without a stain, beguile 
An evening hour with cards ; who deem that Hell 
Bums fiercer for a Saraband. 

In its tendency, therefore, to " show up" a sham system and a sham 
professor of sanctity, we recognise something healthy and seasonable in 
the "Vicar of Wrexhill." The effect of this beneficial tendency was, 
however, as in so many other instances of Mrs. TroUope's polemical 
ventures, marred and disabled by the bitterness of the medium employed 
for its " exhibition," as doctors say. The character of the Vicar has been 
not unjustly pronounced, by a favourable as well as competent reviewer, 
"not merely a libel on the sect, but a libel on humanity." Pamful as 
this novel is in tone and in details, and overwrought though it be in glare 
of colouring and in the drawing of the centred figure, it is the one of 
its author's thousand-and-one productions which most completely and 
pointedly illustrates the individuality of her art — ^its disagreeableness 
of course included. 

The subject of " Michael Armstrong" trenches upon the debateable 
ground of art. The province of fiction has its limits. " Child-torturers," 

♦ Rev. W. Lisle Bowles: "Banwell Hill; or, Days Departed." 

t See Blackwood's Magazine, vol. xxvii., p. 300. X Bowles. 
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says Currer Bell, ^' slaye-masteFS, and drivers, I consign to the hands of 
gaolers ; the novelist may he excused firom sullying his page with the 
record of their deeds."* Whether the novelist may be excused for 
depicting those deeds in extravagant form and lurid colouring, is another 
question, and one which touches Mrs. Trollope a little closely. For she has 
here detailed a very revolting and, as we think (albeit no devotees to the 
cause of cotton lorids and millocracy), a very ex parte sort of history — 
whereof neither the fiction interests, nor the logic convinces, nor the 
xhetoric subdues us. The titled Vampire of the tale. Sir Matthew Daw- 
ling, is an impossible creature — ^happily for human natwre, though un- 
happily for the success of the novelist : she represents hsm as -a tHrute 
ti incomparable eoaorseness, an atrocious -seoundrel whose very name 
excites kicking propensities in every male reader's pedis poUex, and at 
the same time a man of ambitious aud refined intellect, aspiring to the 
credit of a literary and accomplished gentleman, a speaker of .modem 
languages, a critical French scholar, a playful votary of ^ Muses 
himself, and a universal Ms^enas to all who wield a pea in their aervice 
— valuing himself ichiefiy upon his reputation for the lighter .graees of 
wit and gallantry, for being a delightful aomething between Killigrew 
and Cottot de Gnunmont, — so that there is no receptacle of wil^ from Joe 
Miller downwards, .no gallant memoir in an unintelligible toogue^ which 
Sir Matthew does not study with assiduity and perseverance of the 
highest order. . Such is Mrs. Trollope' s Manchester model man — the 
representative in her parliament of the cotton interest — the ex uno disce 
omnes pattern of millowners and manufacturers. And this vulgar 
oppressor has a familiar worthy of him, in the person of Mr. Joseph 
Parsons — a parasite who contracts to do his principal's dirty work 
wholesale, and does it beautifully — breaking the hearts and the bones of 
the factory folks after a magnificent sjntem of .his own. Such a couple 
of ogres can he had to order, to any amount, from the staff of dramatists 
at our minor theatres, or the " Able £ditors" of our red republic-ations. 
They are unworthy of the ingenuity and Toryism of Mrs. Trollope. 
Not much more to our taste, in point of drai^htsmanship at least, are 
Dr. Crookley, whose sportive malice is ao repulsive — and the Lady 
Clarissa, a sentimentalist minus a heart ; and even the good people h&ve 
moce goodyness than goodness about them — ^the little hero wanting 
individuality, his mother wanting nature, and his lady friends wanting 
ease and relie£ The incidents of the tale are carelessly wrought ; the 
descriptiDiis Ave of the forcible feeble type; the conversations are impro- 
bable and stilted. On the whole, we submit that this volume of political 
agitation .was a mistake. It soi^ht to do in one social department what 
^^ Oliver T^st" had just been doing in another ; but it had no support 
ab ifUra — no corps ^Inimatique of Bumbles, and Claypoles, and Fagins, 
and Sykeses, and Artful Dodgers, and Nancys, to clench the argument 
and drive the nail home. 

About the same time, however, Mrs. Trollope played the literary 
chaperon to a lady of Teal character and definite idiosyncrasy — one who 
stands out as a distinct and living form among the accepted cdehrities of 
the English noveL And this is the Widow fiamaby. Her adventures 

* .Shirley, tqL i., p. aS. 
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are traced with more of unetnous humour than is usual with the tiuthor, 
and, excepting the hurry-skurry of the finale, with more equable respeet 
to tmtlL MisB Martha Compton's matrimonial tactics nmke up a rich 
pieee of comedy — and the widowed career of the same adyenturer main- 
tatns the fun to the fifbh act. Showy, strong-willed, supple^tongued, 
andadous, garrulous, affected, tawdijy lynx-eyed, indomitable in her 
sdieming, and eolossal in her selfishness — was fUr eine JFrau is flie 
"Widow Bamaby ! — Then she is ably played up to by the other characters, 
in ^hose portndture unwonted skill is apparent : Agnes WlUoughby, for 
instance — ^wh««e artlessness shows delightfully beside her guardian's 
systematic art ; and Aunt Betsy, a worthy old soul, in excellent keeping; 
and my Lord Muddebury, whose flirtation with the **fiit, fair, and forty** 
mairon is wound up so emartly. Like all, or nearly all continuations^ 
" The Widow Married" suggested invidious comparisons, and made 
admirers wish that " let well alone" had been the order of the day. It 
is perilous for an author to tamper with what has become public property, 
and -in the disposal of which the public tmtZhave a roice. 

To the same period belongs " One FauH" — a novel to which we should 
be happy to apply its own title, if we could ; but which, 'we fear, has 
more than one, or two, defects incident to its eonstitution. It is a story 
of a persecuted wife, whose trials are elaborated with abundant minute- 
ness and 'frequent pathos ; but it is deficient, to a marked degree, in 
aetion, in prdbability, iu character, and in finish. Read piecemeal, or 
in the elegant extracts of a Review, it tells very well, and testifies to the 
nervous energy of the hand which indited it ; but w4ien conscientiously 
perused (in the grammatical sense) as a ^' matter" of three Tokiroes, it 
drags, and droops, and would dwindle away but for the intervals of 
irregular Tehemence whidi relieve the tedium. Its moral is good — to 
wit, the evils of morbid sensitiveness, illustrated in the *^ ways and 
means," of Wentworth ; but the development of this principle is suffi- 
ciently eooentric and overdrawn to mar the purpose it involves. It seems 
too €ur renifoved from the level of actual life to make its didactic import 
available wii^iin that region. 

" Charles Chesterfield ; or, the Adventures of a Youth of Genius,*** is 
one of those novels of literary life — its double-double toil and trouble, its 
contradiotions and absuriUties, its hopes and fears — of which so -many 
wnters havemade significant use, as Balzac and George Borrow, Thackeray 
and G. H. Lewes. The Byronian hero and his gradual disenchantment 
pertain to a twioe twenty-times told tale ; but of course there is amuse- 
ment and flpirit in Mrs. TroUope's version, and even more than her 
average outlay of caricaturing skill and sarcastic commentary. The 
London cotenes are quizced ad libitum, and almost tdtra Uckum — and 
to the same sharp fire of quizzical artiUery are exposed Whigs and 
Yankees, and sentimentalists alike of the German sdver type and of 
Brummagem ware. Literary life furnished another theme in the instance 
of her next work, " The Blue Belles of England," whereof the title is its 
own interpreter. With higher claims to nature than its predecessor, it 
is its inferior in smartness and caustic power ; on whicJh groimdB it is 
less aeeeptable to those who read the aathor for her distinctive character- 
• Originally published in this Magazine. 
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istics, and more so to those who are thankful for repose from the con- 
stant din of satirical sallies. 

An improhahle hut somewhat exciting tale followed, in the shape of 
" Hargrave ; or, the Adventures of a Man of Fashion," the Pelham or 
Cecil of the work heing a disreputable roue, whose type is to be found 
rather in Robert Macaire than in either of the aforesaid London cox- 
combs. The conduct of the incidents is reckless, and the elaboration of 
characters null. About the same time appeared " Jessie Phillips," a 
pendant to the " Factory-Boy" already mishandled by us. The New 
roor Law is the object of this assault, as the Factory System was of that. 
Enough to say, that on a subject which she herself pronounces <' one of 
such enormous difficulty and such stupendous importance," she fails as 
signally as in the preceding one. Right pleasant was it to meet her in a 
more congenial element, when engaged in showing up " The Laurring- 
tons ; or, Superior People" — a cluster of artificial flowers not bom to 
blush unseen, or to blush at all, of which the natural history is here detailed 
with the keen " knowingness" of one acquainted with the entire process 
by which such things are made. We miss, however, something of the 
early vigour of the satirist. Still she is greatly preferable on topics of 
this order, however they may savour of the crambe repetUa, than on a 
delineation of " Young Love," to which she subsequently turned her 
attention, working up a rather complicated story with ingenuity, but 
without marked success. A month or two's breathing-space, and she 
re-appeared in full feather as exhibitor of the " Attractive Man," Mr. 
Theodore Vidal, alias Luke Squabs. This worthy is just one of the clever, 
bland, impossible rascals whom she takes to pieces with such dissect- 
ing-room gusto. He is a man of strong feelings and considerable powers 
of mind — completely devoted to the pleasures of life, but with method in 
his madness — an Epicurean sui generis — living luxuriously upon his 
friends, a Mr. Aflable Hawk doing the agreeable in a dovecot, and now, 
in middle life, looking out for an eligible spouse. A perennial flow of im- 
pudence there is in him, springing up like the strong jet of a well-supplied 
fountain, and blinding the eyes of any audacious mortal who ventures 
within splashing distance. The portrait is strongly drawn, but wants 
relief. The same with Lucy Dalton, a beautiful and gifted creature, 
without heart, principle, or decency — one of those happily unreal charac- 
ters whom Mrs. TroUope, unhappily, seeks to endow with a local habita- 
tion and a name, but which human nature will never accept, and the 
circulating libraries only pro tempore. One or two personages in this novel 
are, however, excellent : as Squire Clementson, the comely, stout-hearted, 
and sweet-blooded (to use Jeflrey's pet phrase) old English gentleman ; 
and the shy geological bachelor, Mr. Norman ; and the gin-loving widow 
Dalton, that hard-featured and fluent-tongued virago, repulsive as she is. 
With occasional displays of such graphic ability, it is tantalising to find 
so many inequalities, and such intervals of dreary platitude, as detract 
from the merit of nearly all Mrs. Trollope's fictions. 

During the last five or six years her dashing, mocking pen— dipping 
deeply a^ ever in the gall of her ink, and flitting recklessly as ever over 
her paper (not always of the satin-wove or cream-laid fabric) — ^has in- 
structed the world in the sayings and doings, the foolish sayings and mis- 
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doings, of other concentric circles of artificial life. Though she, per- 
chance, 

is vicious in her guess, 
As, we confess, it is her nature's plague 
' To spy into abuses ; and, oft, her jealousy 
Shapes faults that are not,* 

and though it is ohjected, with reason, that her satire is directed against 
the mere superficialities of life, and is little calculated to check vice or 
encourage virtue ; and though there may he in her lightest mirth a bitter 
and virulent spirit, which is '^ as misplaced as it is unfeminine," still do we 
owe her something for her persevering war against hypocrisies and shams, 
and her merciless raillery of frippery and pretence in a thousand Protean 
guises. Among the fictions of this last epoch are her <* Robertses 
on their Travels,"! "Father Eustace,'* "The Three Cousins," "Town 
and Country ; or, the Days of the Regency,*' " The Young Countess,'* 
" The Lottery of Marriage," " Petticoat Government," " Second Love ; 
or, Beauty and Intellect," and " Mrs. Mathews ; or, Family Mysteries.'* 
Tory as she is, and prejudiced as she so frequently shows herself, it is 
unjust to accuse her of exclusiveness or sectarianism in the use of her 
sarcasms. No one class appropriates her irony. No one pariah 
society is the recipient of her hard words. Wherever, high or 
low, she discerns what she honestly believes to be weak points or 
vicious abuses, she as honestly proclaims war, and incontinently fires a 
broadside. She is, in fact, one of the most catholic of satirists — a very 
Ishmaelite in the impartiality of her pugilisms-one who looks out for 
squalls on every coast and in every latitude, plying her craft in mid-seas 
as well as in creeks and shallows, in tropic and arctic zones, in waters salt 
and fresh, for prey large and small, and treating all as fish that comes 
to her net. What a capacious net ! what a prodigious take of the 
" finny tribes !" and what a marvel that not yet is the net broken ! How 
dear to this enterprising voyager the '^ blue above and the blue below 
— ^the blue, the fresh, the ever free — without a mark and without a 
bound !"$ 

Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, 

may exclaim Mr. Colbum and the libraries of the United Kingdom ; for 
it is this lady's joy " on thy breast to be home, like a bubble onwards," 
reflecting thy profoundest azure, and rivalling thy unrestful energy and 
varying aspects : thee she loveth 

in all time, 
Calm or convulsed— in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark heaving ;— boundless, endless, and sublime IJ 

• " OtheUo," Act m., Scene 3. 

t Originally published in this Magazine. 

X Bany Ck)mwalL § Byron—" Childe Harold," c. IV. 
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THE EVE OF ALL-SOULS. 

BT MRS. ACTON TIKDAL. 

L 

[According to popular sopeistltioD, the souls of the departed are 8^ free upon 
earth ou the Eire of All-Souls. They are said to pass before the gaze of the 
iratcher in their well-remembered human forms.] 

I SAT beside a high cathedral's door. 

When the priest chanted masses £or the dead ^ 
Eor souls departed in the shades of yore, 

And those o^er whom die aoaiicerdnBd tear was ahed-— 
For all who lived and died ssoee Time began — 
/ They prayed that night for every soul of man. 

The fragrant incense through, the portals rolled 

On the cold brightness of the wintir night; 
Here glared red torches, shone the yellow gold ;. 

There lay the calm moon's spiritual light. 
Here wept the Magdalen in blooming woe 

On Rubens' camras — beamed the Holy^ Child 
Murillo pictured. o'«r the altar a glow^; 

And, strong in £uth, from present pain, beguiled,. 

Here Guido*s Martyr on his torturer smiled I 
Widiout, grey vapours o'er the moonbeams sail. 
And ever and anon the wind's wild wail, 
With gust and cry, come« sobbing up the wJe. 

Then through the arches, with majestic swell, 

The lab'ring organ poured its mignty knell, 

Like voices gathering in earth's myriad graves — 

First deep and distant, as the roar of waves 

Pent up and raging in vast shadowy caves — 

Then bearing upward, in one gush sublime, 

The hope and fear that outlives death and time — 

A prayer supreme, to move the heart of God 

Toward all the sinners garnered 'ne'ath the sod— 

The " Miserere" of the hmnan race. 

Breaking the silence of the burial-place ; 

Then sweet, low tones, like one who prayed and wept. 

In faltering utterance through the temple swep6 — 

The voice of penitence ! but love was there. 

And faith grew strong amid the chanted prayer ; 

** Te decet Hymnus Deus" proudly rose 

Above the requiem of all human woes ; 

That praise triumphant swelled from vault to dome. 

And, launched on space, vibrating, travelled home. 
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THE GATHEBIKG OF THB SOULS. 

I watched within the porch that, nighty 

Till from the giaves around 
There crept a wan and bhi^ lig^t 

Along the death-aowa ground 
A heavy, lumheiing noise I heasd 

Within the tombs below, 
As though the coffins heaved and stirred, 

And rolled in sudden throe. 
The rage of winds died faint afar^ 

Lulled was the realm of air, 
A pallor came upon each star. 

The Souls were passing there. 
The shadows took a myriad forms, 

The breath of night was quick, — 
Faster than rain in tiiunder-storms, 

Than snowflakes falling thicL 
No figures* known to men may tell 

The numbers of that throng ; 
They pour up &om morass and fell, 

And mountain-bulwark strong; 
They crown the peaks 'twizt earth and sky ; 

Thev thread the straight defiles ; 
They fill the valleys silently ; 

They crowd the forest aisles. 
As the white vapours hovering o'er 

The cataract's deafening tide, 
As the sea-mist that wraps the shore, 

A vast shroud floating wide, 
They rolled along, that spectre throng, 

Stretching in space away ; 
Fleecy and white, into the night 

Swept on the wan array* 

I felt thai salt wind smite ray &oe. 

The stirring, buoyant breese ; 
It bore into the buml-place 

The odour of ike seas; 
It syllabled in murmurs vain, 

That o'er the waters creep, 
'< His own He bringei^ back again 

From out the great sea-deep." 

A lurid gleam rose through the ocean, 

It lighted up eaoh pale green wave ;. 
It travelled with a trembling motion, 

The corpse-light of the watery grave. 
And softly through that spactial brightrass. 

From coral-grove and pearly bed, 
Theiy glided up in human likeness, 

The spirits of the ooaean's dead* 
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The dead, O Earth, are on thy face, 

The spoil of every age ; 
Each done for this night's narrow space 

The garb of pilgrimage — 
The semblance of the frame he wore 

In days of mortal strife, 
That wept his long past sorrows o'er, 

That knew his joys in life. 



Lo ! I heard a mighty singing. 
Bursting from the valley ground. 

Through the midnight silence ringing. 
Even to the starry bound, 

Every echoing headland bringing 
Up the Jubilee of Sound ! 

CHANT OP THE MAKTTBS OF TRUTH AND SCIENCE. 

Hark, the music rises sweetly. 

Up the coming days it swells, 
For the pulse of hope beats fleetly 

On the future's golden bells ; 
Light is filt'ring through its curtain, 

And apart the cloud-drifts roll : 
With a joy profound and certain. 

Gazes on the wond'ring soul; 
For the years that hasten nearer, 

Dawn'd afar to seers of yore ; 
Faith hath risen stronger, clearer, 

Fear dishonours God no more. 
Thoughts a few great hearts had treasured 

In the day-dreams of the mind, 
By the sense of nations measured, 

Blossom broad-cast o'er mankind. 
Yes ! the souls of men are growing 

Riper, wider, 'neath the Sun, 
Leaven through the maiss is flowing. 

Swift and bright the currents run. 
All the Wonder and the Glory, 

Ail the Counsel and the Might, 
Even Nature's hidden Story 

Is opening into Light ! 
Not in vain We Martyrs perished ; 

Truths our f^ears and blood bedewed, 
In the heart of man were cherished, 

'Mid the spirit's solitude. 
Mysteries of the earth and ocean, 

Secrets wrapped in light and sounds 
Laws of sympathy and motion, 

Chains afiuiities have bound,— 
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These we dimly sought, while o'er us 

Hung the terrors of the tomb, 
And with rack and stake before us, 

Tested in the prison's gloom, 
We the mighty secrets sounded, 

Riper thought revealed to time, 
And the wondrous hopes we founded 

live— realities sublime. 
Winged seeds ! in faith and weeping 

Cast o'er unbelieving earth — 
Races gather to the reaping, 

Nations share the harvest mirth ! 

Yes ! we left our sign and traces 

On the days that stole away, 
They who rose to fill our places 

Took the clue up where it lay. 
Yet we speak in silent chambers, 

From the long dim years behind, 
When the lamp shines o'er his labours, 

To the student's listening mind. 
Time the TiTongs of Life hath righted, 

Death hath made th' imperfect whole; 
Height and Deep our God hath lighted, 

Raised, redeemed, and freed the Soul ! 



WAS WALLENSTEIN GUILTY ? 

The period of the Thirty Years was the most melancholy of all those 
chronicled in the pages of Germany's history, not alone through its ex- 
ternal ruinous result, but also by its disastrous effect on the morals of the 
nation. In the foregone century, a deep and holy enthusiasm had seized 
on the noblest of the land, and aroused a glorious spirit of emulation for 
the amelioration of the condition of Church and State, and the foundation 
of permanent prosperity. Those solid principles, which kept selfishness 
at bay, merged into existence, and while the Reformer himself, by the 
simphcity of his life and his disinterestedness, afforded that rare ensample 
of virtue which may be traced through his whole career, many of his 
adherents signalised themselves by their devotion to the cause of the Re- 
formation, and even by joyfully undergoing a martyr's death. No sign 
of such a spirit was manifest during the whole of tne religious war, but 
the energies of man seemed solely concentrated on self, and the satisfac- 
tion of his unbounded covetousness. Many Protestant princes only saw, 
in the progressive amelioration of the Church, a prospect for their own 
aggrandisement, and the augmentation of their territory ; they raven- 
ously stretched forth their hands on every side to satiate their rapacity, 
by the confiscation of Church lands, and such an example was not caJ- 
culated to moderate the selfishness and cupidity of the lower classes. 
When the religious war broke out, this feeling displayed itself in the 

Sept. — ^yoL. xcTi. no. ccclxxzi. d 
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lukewarmness shown by many as* to the interests of the common cause^ 
and in the want of active coH)peration^ which eventually brought the work 
of reformation to the verge of diestmction. Foreign nations mixed 
themselves up in the war r the system of maintainrng Lanzknechts was 
carried to an immoderate extent, and an anarchical' character impressed 
on the struggle. While tiie hope of plunder and booty alone caused the 
mercenaries to take up arms, many leaders continually stimulated their 
wild bands by the promise of robbery and good cheer. And even when 
this did not occur, still rich estates, out of the conquered' territory, were 
hinted at as the rewards fbr action. Greed^ for money and rank among 
the Lanzknechts, for territorial aggrandisement and high dignities 
among their leaders, were, for the most part, ihe sole enticements to 
enrol themselves under one banner or the* other; Every principle of 
morality had been so utterly subverted,, that it waa a Sequent occurrence 
for a mercenary to fight againrt. his own creed, although* mentally avowing 
it. In Friedland's army there> waar a whole mass: of Protestants, who 
served the duke or the emperor most zealouriy, and: employed their 
utmost efforts to overthrow the Suedo-€rennftn> panty, and, consequently, 
the Reformation itsel£ 

Albert of Wallensteim was not tibue mam to- saise' himself above this 
universal corruption, of the age ; indeed, he was am much subjugated by 
the promptings of selfishness as the lowest meroenauy in his army. It is 
true, he never degenerated to sordid covetonsneas,. but was frequently (of 
course, for the furtherance of his own designs) nsmaskably liberal ; but 
he recognised nothing beyond his own interest, which could impel him to 
action : fellow-feeling, love of his fsitherland, the prosperitv of his 
country, were to him words without meaning — ^virtues in which lie placed 
no belief. He certainly struggled with and combated difficulties, priva- 
tions, and dangers ; but then it waa only for his own. advantage. 

This the whole history of his life proved. Although he employed a 
large portion of his private fortune in the sttndce of' the emperor, stiU 
his riches ever grew with his years. We must not ^rget to add that^ 
as is* frequently the case, the more his fortune increased, the less was he 
satisfiedl After his landied property had been enormously extended, he 
raised it to the value of several' nullbns ; and when he had been so far 
successfiil, he did not rest till he had secured a princely revenue. In 
his ambition he Splayed a like want of moderation* After he had* been 
raised to the rank of count, he directed his wishes towards^ a princely 
mantlie ; and' after being invested with this, he aspired, through the pos- 
session of the duchy of Mecklenburg, to the enjoyment of actual and' 
independent sovereign authority. Through his mighty fibrtune accus- 
tomed to pomp ; through his mUitary position, to unbounded domination ; 
through the homage paid him by crowned heads, to a rank equal' ixj 
theirs ; called by the emperor himself " imcle ;** by the King of France, 
<< cousin,*' — he could not longer support the idea of beings a subject; and: 
the choice was left him between utter ruin, and taking his place by the 
side of the princes of the empire as an indJependent soverdgn. 

If, then, the accusation against Albert of Wallenstein is grounded' on: 
the fact of his aspiring to the Bohemian throne, his feeHngs and princi'* 
pies, beh&viour and actions, and finally, his conduct during the whole course 
of lus Hfe, justify us in deeming him capable of entertaining such designs; 
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la Bohemia he had g^asfr estates and fsmily oonnexioiiE.; therfr he carried* 
oat sdlhiapoliticud soHemes; in. tiiat. countn^'he ever preieived^ afe ijie 
deexBive momsnt^ ta concentrate* his; whole annjr^ Jtiertr before the a^- 
tianpted completion, of the deed o£ which< hs» was' accused, hewithdtiew hi» 
iooces into Bbhemiay.agwnatthe'fficpiieeB wisher q% thv emperor; Grave 
ciraumstanoes^.t&er^&iEe^ gii^e weight to- the piohabilit^rwhidi generally 
supports the chargOi 

A& i^pu^ds tha* immediate proofs^ iff. iiie first ^ace^. it is* dlown by- 
dtieumentaiyr evidenoe. tfiat. Count Kinsky wachin treaty with Uke court of 
Erance^. for aLConaderdfle- portion; o£ the y-ear 1633, toiiching> the eleva-' 
tinn- o£ Eriedland to. the fioh^nian tHronOb His defenders- assert thati 
suoht schemes were-camed. on without the* priv^ or assent of the duke* 
This: palliation* is^, primaiily opposed by the serious: £Eiot that, coincidenw^ 
tally with these, negotiations^. Friediand himself suffered the suspicious^ 
renmdeto^ escape' liimi in the Silesiaa. camp, *< Thatr peace must be con^ 
eluded', and. the empeETor compelled, to' restore the> right o£ &ee election to' 
the CDOwn^ o£ Bohemia.?' Another still more - serious* circumstance may be 
a(£ied^ that Fxiedland offered; thsough Marshai Arnim, to' join the 
Sbfvsedfiffi. When hi^^ defiemders object that this was only done widi a* view 
tQ> delude^ the* enemy; ini the first place, such an< answer is uttenly without 
proo4 and the onus prohandi\» on them ; andi secondl|y^, it vs j^Uy con^ 
tso^terted by the letter addressed' by Field-Marshal Hoik to Bernhard of 
Saise Weimar, quoted in F5rster^9 '^'Wallisnstein's vertraute Briefe." 

Hbweven, suppoang^itto be the case that^ Kinsky, hi ail his nego- 
liatianB with Erance, aotodi without t^e knowMge of the Duke of Fried>- 
land, assuredly the lattec would have pid)iioly. declared' himself irrespon- 
sible fbr ail th& stepff taken by his brother-in4aw; in* his capacity as 
impeinal general,, immediately inBsrmed his^ master of ail that had oc- 
curred, andlhaye eseerted himseffitothe utmost to stop Kinsky V equivocal 
machinations. But no, Fnedland acted exactly in the opposite way; 
On:sev«ral oocasions'he.waff officially informed of his relieitive's: schemes, 
firsts through tjie memorial of thep Marquis de Feuqui^res^ which the latter 
sent to Wallenstain immediately after his- first interview witii Kinsky^ 
and agaiui by the letter written to him by the- King* of France, mami 
pnoprtSf'm) which he terms him, " cousin." In- the fiice of all this, Wal^* 
lenstein. neither protested i^ainst.Kinsky's negotiations with France, nor 
infiismed his court of ihiem:: his^ broldier-in-law, on the contrary, re- 
mained' in his perfect confidenoe, asfflsted him in the most wmght^ a£Fairsj 
and! even accompanied him when he at length* set out to join the enemy. 

'^ Thisi circumstance is decisive,'' as Mailath justly says in his '^ His- 
tory of tile Austrian^ Empire." '^ Since Friedland Hstened to the proposals 
of France, without informing* Ferdinand II. of them ; since he knew that 
hia biDther'^in-law was negotiating on' hi» behalf with France, and since 
he, neverthdes8> neither protested against them nor attempted in any way 
to' thwart them ;. from tiiese reasons, Albert of WaUenstoiii, Diike of 
Fiaedland^ was guilty- of treason towards the emperor." 

All subsequent events only served to fiunish further proof of the exist* 
enoe of this- treachery. Wallenstein* was no« admirer of prompt action, 
but was wont to be aboiw all measure sorupulou9, and almost: vacillating; 
that he might seize on the decisive moment. His superstitious- belief in 
astBolagy, which* ever required a favourable conjunction of the planets for* 

T>2 
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such a moment, went far to nourish this predisposition. Though deter- 
mined on deserting the emperor, he hesitated for a length of time before 
carrying it into effect, in order to unite every circumstance in his favour. 
That he might not be prematurely detected, he concealed himself behind 
Count Rinsky in his negotiations with France, and reserved to himself 
the subterfuge, that the latter acted without his cognisance. After his 
return from the Silesian campaign in the autumn of 1633, his whole 
conduct seemed to pre-suppose a design for an eventual rupture with the 
emperor ; for he gave up Bavaria to Bemhard of Saxe Weimar without 
a blow, turned a deaf ear to all Maximilian's entreaties for assistance, and 
disobeyed the emperor *s most authoritative commands to him to aid the 
elector. Each day he advanced slowly to the consummation of the deed: 
the treaty with France was to have been ratified on the 1st of January, 
1634, but still he employed Kinsky as a cloak. At length, the emperor 
received an official statement of the negotiations with France, and imme- 
diately Friedland*s hesitation was changed for energetic action. Prepa- 
rations were made to estrange the army from the emperor, through the 
memorial the colonels were pressed to sig^ at Pilsen ; when this failed, 
an attempt was made to invest this proceeding with a halo of innocence, 
through a pretended protestation ; he sought to concentrate his partisans, 
first at Prague, then at Pilsen, and to break the ground for the army's 
desertion to the enemy by his order that it should only obey him, Bio, 
and Terzka. After all this had been essayed in vain, Wallenstein set 
out for Eger with the reliquice of his once colossal army, in order to deliver 
this important fortress at least into the hands of the enemy, and by the help 
of the Swede commence recruiting a new body of forces. All these facts 
stand in such peculiar connexion, and are accompanied by such remarkable 
circumstances, that it is rendered evident that Wallenstein's intention was 
to complete the treaty with France at the commencement of the year 
1634. We must enter a little further into details. 

Friedland based his plans pre-eminently on the pecuniary embarrass- 
ments of the emperor, through which the latter would be rendered inca- 
pable of reimbursing the advances made by his general officers, and 
punctually paying his army. With calculating zesd he aroused in the 
commanders the fear of losing their money, and in all his speeches showed, 
in glowing colours, that not only the emperor would not be able to keep 
his promise, but that, however good his will might be, could not possibly 
fulfil it, as his finances were in such a dilapidated condition. On the 
other hand, he sought to show how watchful he had ever been of the in- 
terests of his soldiers, and how much he was still disposed to do if he re- 
mained at the head of the army. In order to accomplish this, Wallen- 
stein required great pecuniary resources : the aid of France in the con- 
templated alliance was to consist of subsidies of money. Twelve days, then, 
prior to the attempt on the fidelity of the officers at Pilsen, Kinsky had 
tried to conclude thia treaty with France. The union among the officers 
was, from its very tendency, in the highest degree improper, and evi- 
dently a preliminary attempt to withdraw the army from its obedience to 
the emperor. Though it is incapable. of proof, still it is highly probable 
that foul play was at work to do away with the reservation contained in 
the memorial as to serving the emperor. So many rumours were in cir- 
culation about it, that it would be difficult to regard the whole affiaiir as a 
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pure inyention. Besides, it must be added that menaces were employed 
to induce those officers who still hesitated, to attach their signature to it. 
In the examination afterwards made into the matter, Duke Julius of 
Saxony denied, it is true, that persons had been forced to sign by threats 
of strangulation, or of being hurled out of the window, or that swords - 
were drawn ; but still he allowed that Losi had called all the other colo- 
nels present, cowards. Now, as Losi was one of Wallenstein's most 
unscrupulous partisans, he was necessarily angered because others raised 
serious objections about signing the memorial. Although all this does not 
positively go to prove anything, still it furnishes '^ induna** which acquire 
importance when taken in conjunction with the many other immediate 
proofs — such, for instance, as the treaty with France. 

Wallenstein's defenders do not attempt to deny his formal desertion to 
the enemy, in his march to Eger; but in his excuse they allege that the 
Duke of Friedland was driven to this step, wh^n he received the informa- 
tion that he was deposed from his command, and placed under the ban of 
the empire. We will be more reasonable than others, and would not deny 
in toto the validity of this excuse, if it admitted of proof; but, in truth, 
there is none, and every circumstance leads us to quite the opposite con- 
clusion. We will attempt to explain this. 

According to the narrative of Quartermaster- General von der Griin, 
Duke Bemhard of Saxe Weimar, in consideration of Wallenstein's re- 
peated and pressing entreaties, assembled his troops about the commence- 
ment of February, 1634, in order to march through Wieden to Eger. 
For the sake of impartiality, we must certainly remark here, that some 
doubts have been raised as to the time at which Griin states that Bem- 
hard commenced his march. If the duke heard of Wallenstein's death, 
which took place on the 25th of February, while still at Wieden, it is very 
improbable that he set out to join him at the commencement of that 
month. But we fortunately possessed a letter written by Duke Francis 
Albert of Saxe Lauenbiirg, addressed to lUo, and dated Febiniary 24th, 
1634, from Ratisbon, in which he announces that Bemhard of Saxe 
Weimar was concentrating his whole force on the frontier, and that all 
his arrangements would be completed in a very few days. This clearly 
shows that Bemhard commenced his march at a later date. It appears, 
too, from Griin's narrative, that Wallenstein had laid his pray er for assist- 
ance before Duke Bernhard long prior to the 19th of Febraary, the day 
on which he received news of his deposition. Griin assures us, too, that 
Bemhard had at first declined, and only consented when he received a 
very detailed account of all Wallenstein's designs. This evidently has 
reference to many and longer negotiations — at least to such as must have 
been commenced long before the 19th of Febmary. Other considerations 
must lead us to precisely the same result. If it was true, as Forster so con- 
fidently asserts, that both Sweden and France only saw in Wallenstein's 
proposals a design to entrap them ; if, further, Friedland had not, till three 
days antecedent to his murder, done anything to do away with that 
opinion, — it is quite inconceivable they would hurry to help him in the ex- 
tremity of his danger. Instead, then, of marching to Eger, and there 
awaiting the arrived of the Swedes, Friedland would necessarily have 
sought to save himself in quite a different direction. The march to Eger 
was the open rupture with the emperor, and Wallenstein, through the ill- 
success of his attempts on the army, irrecoverably lost, could he not cal- 
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ookte on Ae help of the "Swedes. FriedloDd was quite aware ^hat-he 
must Boon be attacked in Eger ; he was, fuiilber, much too cenversastt 
with -state >husineB8 not to see, that without preliminary negotiations 
the time was mudb too short 'to eomplete a treofy 'with the Swedes ; 
under such circunatances :it would hove been more than a mere error 4if 
jndgment to shut himself up in Eger, and actions of this character^ 
-notTesemble Wallenstein's mually cautious and reflecting policy. 

In consideration, then, ^ot a number of concurrent circumstances ire- 
heeled Prince 'Friedland'e settleddesign of deserting theiemperor^ and gain- 
ing the crown of iBohemia 'by a coalition with France and Sweden 4 

That finch adesig^ was pafimarily, though obscurely, visible in Wallen- 
«tein's remarks to Fiold-Mardicd Avnhn dmfing ihci-first Silesian armktioe, 
sand Qpeniy expocessed during the second ; 

In conaideKitien, dbo, that negotiations were . commenced wil^'Fvonee 
for ihe ^purpose of carrying out the scheme, to whieh Wsillenstdn sileii% 
jiBsented.; 

And fomrthly, iihai; Ihe deseriron was opeidy 'dispk^d in the march to 
J^^, and the atkem|)t madcto form a junction with the Bwedes ; 

AHonrt ^ Wallenstein, Dvke of Friedland, was giiih^ of treason to- 
■wards his emperor, Ferdinand H. 

On tbe other hand, it has been 'kid to the emperor's charge ?&at, with- 
-out ocnoeding Wallensiem a judicial hearing, he ordered >him to be^not 
merely executed, but baseljr assassinated. Such a deed^ if committed in 
Germany, would appear in the sight of history a 'griavous crime, even if 
done by an emperor. Ft is *therefbre fittii^g to make an impartial in- 
tjuiiy into the subject The accusation against Ferdinand H. is tasanfy 
grounded ona justification of Walleustein^s death, which iqipenved in prixiflk 
by authority of the imperial court. In it was stated, among other matters, 
that, coQoovFeirtly with the decree of deposition, dated 24lh of January, 
16B4, an order was sent to Cralks to possess himself of Wallenstein's 
|)erson, either ^hve or dead. Count KeTenhiitter affirmed this as weB, 
and wrote ;that Walknstein, before his dearth, had been pkused under the 
Iban, and'dechrred '^Togelfirei." This served to propagate the idea of the 
emperor's complicity. On .a nearer egcamination of the true state of the 
.case, i^e dhall be -led to form quite the opposite opinion. T^e reasons are 
as sinmle as they are numerous and decisive. 

Both Ferdmand II. and Ins confidential Camarilla entertained serious 
apprehensions as to 'WaHenstein's power and influence with the arm^. 
When Friedland*^ negotiations with France became the subject of ^public 
oonversation, in December, 16S3, and his deposition had been already de- 
cided on, Ferdinand was in great difficulty about what he should do 
with his irebelHous general, as simple imprisonment appeared hazardous. 
Even after Wallenstein's deposition, he did not dare to make it publicly 
Jsnown, but only imparted it to his stanchest adherents. The Tarious 
•pvecautionary measures taken by the emperor prave how mueh he feared, 
^even at that hour, Wallensteins power. Besides these circumstances, it 
ishighly improbable that orders had been issued for Wallenstein's murder, 
even in secret. In the imperial manifesto, it is true that Friedland and 
two df the chief conspirators were excluded from the general amnesty ; 
ibut this could not well be otherwise, when we consider its comprehensive- 
ness. Again, too, it was added, in regard of lllo and Terzka, that they 
^ere shut out becatae they were reported to be organisers of the oon^i- 
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T9x^; And ishis geems to indicate the reservation of the power of further 
..examinatioiL. We possess bo docuxoent in the Glerman aichives hy which 
WalleDsteixL was plaoed imder the imperial han, or Jbis assassination 
autliorised. 

After the decree of deposition of the 24th of Januaij, 1634, a seoond 
jnanifesto was issued by the enipero^ conceiyed in much shai;per terms, 
jmd in which WaUenstein is Ojpenly accused of tEoason. It bore date IdtSi 
of Eebrua^, 1634 4 <hut.it is Jiigmy probable it wsos onlj drawn up after 
Wallenstein'^ death, and purpose^ post dated. £¥en in this document 
ihere is no mention ^ Wallenstein being plaoed under the ban, or azij 
order to €q)tin« bim dead or alive. This raises serious doubts m to the 
jDioral (CaoD^lioity of iEer^nand 11. in Wallenstein's murder; and, beside?, 
^rarious facte furaish conclusive evidence that Colonel Butler designed and 
executed the deed without any settled ,plan or previous aiithority, and 
..^»eciaUy iwiibont any proposal from ike emperor. This we will pzoceed 
to pr«¥e. 

A&BT the <afisa89infltion <of Wallenstein bad been irrevocably deter- 
iminod, stiU, at the moment of action, the conspirators felt great r^ug- 
aanee. This was very natural, for up to that time the Duke of Fxiedland 
Jbad ever been to them an ol^ect of the greatest reverence; the severe com- 
juander, whom .none dared to ap|>roach with the slightest mien of ixuubor- 
dination, /leafit'ef all, x)f insult Though his mi^esty was at an end, slJll 
41 hdy ,awe .of his 1^ and person, throi^h long association, remained on 
. (the mind lof his inleciors. This presi^fe had a powerful effect even on 
Butler, Leslie, and Gordon. After Wallenstein's confidants bad been 
murdered, these three consulted together whether there was no method 
ieft open te spare the general's life, and jender him iiarmless hy .impri- 
iBonment. Then, however^ one a?eminded the other of the daqgerons 
speeches they had iheard at table. Illo, namely, was not .satisfied with 
joaerely expressing his joy at the speedy approach of the .Swedesi, bat 
teven asaerted, that within three di^s the duke would be at the head of a 
IgEeater ^usny 4han ever. Eittmeister J^eumann also said, that as the 
emperoor bad so i^mmfif ally oppressed German liberty, be would, for Ins 
fpart, tal&e auoh vengesmoe that !he would shortly wash his iiands in the 
Ideod of ikte lords of Austria. The fionapirators, .therefore, conadered 
the daiiger so pitessing, that it could only be averted by Wallenstein's 
immediate deoHOi. Thais, then, they were driven to adhere to l^eir pre- 
vious deciaen. All this is selected from various narratives ; i^nd Butkc's 
letters prove most dearly that lie determined on the deed without <per- 
.fiuasien &em oidiier parties, and solely througb consultation with Leslie 
.and GordoEU His letter to GaUas ^ei^lains, quite calmly, why he deter- 
.mined en murderir^ 1^ Duke of Friedland. It does not ^contain the 
slightest Be&vence to any oommisBion he had ceoeived, and Butler 
Apqpears in it the sole and indc^pendent suggestor of the deed. Had ^e 
received any authority from the emperor, he would have most certainly 
made some allusion to it in this letter. At that day men were only prone 
to act from the hope of reward, and had he been authorised by the 
emperor, he would certainly have laid claim to payment for the speedy 
completion of the deed. Butler promised himself great gain from the 
murder, as his letter to Gallas testifies : had he had the slightest en- 
couragement from higher quarters, he would have pictured in glowing 
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colours his zeal in the emperor *s cause. His letter to Ferdinand 11. 
does not contain the slightest allusion to such a suhject; but, on the con- 
trary, shows that Butler hoped to surprise the emperor with some per- 
fectly unexpected news. 

Count Piccolomini, it is true, had intended to command Butler to 
possess himself of the person of the Duke of Friedland, either dead or 
alive ; but while remarking that this does not furnish any proof of the 
emperor being implicated, it is seen from Publicius Taafe's statement, 
that Piccolomini's orders never reached Butler. The suspicion that the 
emperor was an accessary before the fact in Wallenstein's murder^ 
arises mainly from the fact, that after the deed was done, the imperial 
court not only expressed its approbation, but sought to justify it in the 
sight of the world. The inference naturally seemed to be, the man who 
can approve of such a deed after it has been done, might easily be 
capable of authorising it, or even of being particeps criminis. But Ferdi- 
nand, as it appears, knew nothing of it beforehand. After it had been 
accomplished, he doubtlessly approved of it, and certainly burdened it 
on his own shoulders. In that lawless age, the supreme authority 
usurped the right of passing a sentence of death on a culprit, even though 
he might no longer be among the living; and this was called sentenda 
post mortem. The emperor's eldest son, Ferdinand, who had already 
been crowned King of Bohemia, gave it as his opinion that the murder 
of Wallenstein should be converted into a legal *ct by such a reflective 
sentence. This took place through the public justification of the deed, 
and through this arose the belief in the emperor's intellectual com- 
plicity. 

Ferdinand II. was, therefore, guiltless of the murder of the Duke of 
Friedland ; the severest reproach must, however, be cast on him for the 
simulated friendliness which he displayed in his letters to Wallenstein, 
from the period of his deposition up to February 3, 1634. We cannot 
consider it a crime, that from precautionary motives, he delayed to 
publish his manifesto ; but to maintain a confidential correspondence vrith 
the duke, was a piece of hypocrisy altogether unworthy an emperor. 

The Italian generals in the imperial army behaved also in a very 
reprehensible manner. Forster is perfectly in the right when he ascribes 
to them mainly the downfal of Wallenstein : we allude especially to 
Aldringer, Maradas, Piccolomini, Suys, Colloredo, and Marzini. They 
were not actuated by zeal for the pubHc good, but instigated by impla- 
cable personal hatred. Piccolomini's passion, indeed, carried him so far 
that he wished to eke his revenge on the corpses of Friedland and his 
companions in crime, by publicly exposing them in the most ignominious 
quarters of Prague. Ferdinand II., however, woidd not suffer this bar- 
barity to be executed on any of the main actors, with the exception of 
Rittmeister Neumann, " on account of his foul tongue ;" another proof of 
the authenticity of the preceding narrative. 
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THE ROVINGS OF THE RIPPLE; 

OB, SCENES AND ADVENTURES DURING MT SUMMER CRUISE. 

Chapter I. 

The Description of a Yacht, and a Sketch of some Yachtmg Gentlemen— How to 
Kill Time— The O'Wiggins. 

" Well, old fellow, what shall we do next ?" exclaimed my friend 
Ashmore, as he and I, with two other compagnons de voyage^ sat at 
table after dinner in the cabin of his yacht, the Ripple. Now, whether 
to describe our four selves or the yacht first ? Our " Home on the 
Ocean Wave" shall have the preference. She was a very fine vessel, of 
about eighty tons — a cutter — and as her owner was not fond of racing, 
she was well fitted for sea. She was beautiful to look at; and as her old 
master, Isaac Griffith, always remarked when her qualities were spoken 
of, '' a good 'un to go." In fact, she possessed all the usual qualifications 
of a yacht, and was. a first-rate sea-boat. Her interior fittings, though 
not gaudy, were thoroughly comfortable ; for as Ashmore usually spent 
five months out of the twelve on board, he had made her as habitable as 
space would allow. She was his hobby, and, as he had no wife to share 
his affections, he loved her well. She had a large main and after-cabin, 
besides three good sleeping cabins, and a small one to be used on a 
pinch. Then there was the master's berth, the steward's pantry, and the 
galley, with a good. kitchen-range and a fine fore-peak for the crew; 
indeed, by careful arrangement, in the space of a few feet there were as 
many people comfortably housed as would require a large mansion on 
shore. All the arrangements for the table were equally substantial and 
good ; indeed, in every respect, below and aloft, the Ripple was what a 
yacht should be, and I can say no more in her favour. 

And now for the freights she bore — the four jovial bachelors who 
tenanted her at the time I speak of. Of our worthy host, her owner, to 
say that he was a very nice gentlemanly fellow, a good companion, and 
a firm Mend, would be less praise than he deserved, for I can affirm that 
he had many other excellent qualifications, which I need not now sum 
up. Our fiit friend, Porpoise, must come next. He was a lieutenant in 
the navy, of some years' standing; he had seen a great deal of service, 
and was considered a good officer. He sang a good song, told a good 
story, and was always in good spirits and good humour. He had been 
in the Syrian war, in China, on the coast of Africa, and in South 
America indeed ; wherever there had been anv fighting, or work of any 
sort to be done, there has dashing Jack Porpoise been found. He had a 
good appetite, and, as old Griffith used to say, his victuals did him good. 
Porpoise was fat ; there was no denying the fact, nor was he ashamed of 
it. His height was suited to the dimensions of a small craft, and then, 
having stated that his face was red, not from intemperance, but from sun 
and spray, I think that I shall have sufficiently described our most 
excellent chum. 

The third person in the cabin worthy of note was yclept Gregory 
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Groggs. How Ashmore came to ask him on board I scarcely know. 
It could scarcely have been for his companionable qualities, nor for his 
general knowledge and information, for I have seldom met a more 
simple-minded creature ; one who had seen less of the world, or knew 
less of its wicked ways. It was ins £isk trip to sea, and he aJForded us 
no little amusement, by his surprise at everything lie l>eheld and every- 
thing which occurred. He hadA'toleiahly strong inside; so, as we had 
£ne weather, he, fortunately for us and for himself, was seldom sea-sick. 
Our Mend Groggy was a na^ve cf an inland couitty, from wUi^ he %ad 
never before stirred, when, having come into some uttle property, he was 
veiffid ndth « stiong desiie to see the wodd. He diad been rea&ig some 
bodk or other yAki(^ had given him most ^eKtraflrcfinwy pxincipleBi and 
one of has ideas usas, that people should nnaxiy oibun <t£ a difEsMot 
nation, as idie nearest way of jrap^ly bringing aliout (die lOyaniuiB. 
He ^infemsd us that he should fiarly :put :\m fpone^les into pomi^ioe^ and 
ihst, shoiild he ^d smne tdamael tto suit Jus skaato in Eisnce, he shovU, 
•without fail, wed iier. We baniKZfid ium lunneioifvlly on the «ubjedt ; 
^bot, MS is the oaae with many JoAher people "with obb odea, that was mmt 
easily ibnooked ^ot of his head. 

Ashmove, kavii^ fallen in mth ium ten a Tisit sfco liis put of tike 
county ibmted ibim, shocdd he esirer come to (the aeMile, ia» insit the 
Hiplde, By a wondetful 'nhame, 'firroggs did ftnd Obis imay an board the 
yaoht, as she one^y (had gane up to SouthamptDn, and enoe on iMMUtd, 
Ending himself very comfortable, 'he exhibited no inelinafeian to leave 
iher. He therein 'idbo^ned his taste:; and Aahmore, though at fiaarib Jie 
"woold hfnre dispensed with duscos^any, at last ^t «CDustomed to ham, 
and <w«m]d have 'been almost sorry to part witii hnn. 

So modi forixroggs. ^Gf jnyself, the last 'of Ac ^quaaBtflte, it beoomes 
me net to speak; so the world joonst xemam in ignonmoe of «hat masmer 
«f man I am. 

We lay at «nohcNr off Cowes — that fJaoe far-^&med for vacfats and 
yachting adventures. Several o^r vessels lay ikoBS aJso, mosAy 
Bdhoop c f B 'a rig wibieh >hai lately mueh «aoBB into fariiion. 

I began the dnaptar with .a question ; it fais not yet been ansmBsad. 

^'^ Wbst«hall we do next?" said Pecpone, repeating Ashmeie's ^qiies- 
^on ; ^mhy^ I vote we go on «deok tandemeke a oigar." 

We fhad mot time tx> execute the impovtaiKt pareposal, liefaietifae sienvaard 
ipttt his hewd inte the cabin, and annemuied a boat alongside. 

-*' Who ii it P** «Bhed Ashmoore. 

** Mr. 'O' Wiggins, of the J\)ppte schooner, nr," anssrand Ae atewasd. 
'^She brought np -while you weore at £nner, sir.*' 

^'<0h, ask him down* below," said our Arost, tfaroxiBng limiself back in 
'hs ehmr mA. a jmsigned iook, whioh said, meie dmn scaids, ^ What a 
hero!" 

Before ^ sttowasd oeuld reach the dedk, O* W^jgiu was heaid de- 
«o0Dding the oooipanion-«bddeo:. He was & tail, imisidly-bvttt man, mith 
-a strengly-anarked HfboEnianfeountenanee. AshsQeae dad (not think it 
necessary to riae to seoeive his guest, but CWdggina, no wagr .diaeoai- 
oevted, threw himself into a vacacnt dhaii. 

^'Ah, Ashmore, my boy! faith, Fm glad to find any «■« I isnewan 
this doll ^laee,^' he eB:claimed, sferetdlwkg out iiia fegfl^ flind glancing 
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SDundiat tfaeirest isf us, as he hel]9ed lumself &om a deczmter "towBrAi 
'^hioh Aihmore .pmr^ed. 

^^ We are not likelj to be Jiei^ long, but lire are undecided What neaet 
'i» do," seturned Ashmave. 

"Och, then, I -11 teU you what ix> do, my boy," «aid 'O'Wiggins. 
*^'Just look on at >the r^attas io idte ^ealrward, and then Ton over to 
>Cherbou]*g. IVe 'just ceane aorees horn there, and all the worid tif 
iFianoe is 'talking 'of .the grand naval reviewthey are to haiRe of a fleeft, 
inoomparisonio itthich that of perfidious Albion is as a coHeetion €tf 
JNewcaslle GoliierB. There'll be rare fan «of one «ort or ano^ier, depend 
on it ; and, for my part, I wouldn't miss it on any account. What «ay 
your d&asnds ?to tthe idea f I ihaven't had the pleasure of meeting llhem 
i>efoie,Iihiilkf" 

^1 :bBg yomr pardon,** said Ashmore, ^ I forgot to iriiroduce ihemf 
And he did so in due ferm:; at wliich O' Wiggins seemed anighlJly 
pleased, :and .directly afterwavds began addressing us ^amiliaiily by omr 
.patoommics, as if ;we weseold friends. In £ict, in a ^onderfo% ^ort 
>fipaoe (of itime he .made /himself -petfec&j at home. The proposaTof '^ 
'iCherboarg expediftion pkaaed us all ; and it was fimilly ^agreed that wie 
fWBuld^oihare. We could not -heilp being amused 'with O'Wig^ns, in 
>8pite (cf the tseol kapudenoe of 'his -manner. He told some capitiQ stories, 
din i^iduidi be always played a prominent part ; and though ^we mi^lrt 
iiave found vome difficidty in believing them, !ihej were not on 'mat 
account the less 'entertaining. Meantime 'CoSee and cigan made ihcor 
appearance. O'Wiggins showcui a dfitermination to.smc^e 4}^ow, and 
■Ashmnpe could mat insist on ^bis going on deck ; so we sat and sat on:; 
Poiepflise ei[jo3dng the fun, .and GroggB listening with t>pen eyes 
2Kt an the wondeis nanated by our Irish "visitor, for «vi4iom he had 
tiBvidently lecmoeiyed a vast amount of admiration. At la Isite hour 
^' Wisgins lodied nt his viratch, :and finding that ^his boat-was eOongside, 
he at^CTgtii iook iiis departure. 



Chafteb II. 

The BippLe saas^-PlTmaath Soand-iBngland's Bulwarks— The ^OmB— The 
Jiegatta^ Jack Mizeen and tke JPim-rfier fair Qrew—- i^aval heroes and 
T^autical Heroines. 

Wx were present at mest «cf the i^gattas tto the westward, tbnt as they 
differed but little from tlieir ^piedfioenfiars for xnan^ yean ipast, I need jstot 
describe them, ^o place vquak Pl^oudi for a legatta, .either on 
account of the beauty of the surrounding scenery, or in affording a gocd 
•view of the course fkom the shoN. £y->the-*by, it was Aome little ^atisfac 
tion to look at the two new forts run up on •either side of the ^ntcanoe io 
the iisrboux, as well as at the one with tremendously iheavy metal between 
the oitadfiH and Devo^port, not to :flpeak of the screw guardrahips, wliidh 
may steam out and taSke up a position wherever required. I ean nevier 
forget the superb .appearanoe of that mammoth of two-deckers, ihe 
Alhimiy with bar ninety guns and attonnage greater than moststline- 
decken. It is said that she could not fight her lo^mar-deckguns ma 
heavgr ^ea; hut one is ao aooustomed to hear the igaonmt or unjust 
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abuse, and the falsehood levied at her talented builder, that one may be 
excused from crediting such an assertion. She is acknowledged to be 
fast ; and, from looking at her, I should say that she has all the quali- 
fications of a fighting ship, and a great power of stowage. "What more 
can be required ? If she is not perfect, it is what must be said of all 
human fabrics. If Sir William Symonds had never done more than get 
rid of those sea-coffins, the ten-gun brigs, and introduce a class of small 
craft superior to any before known in the service, the navy would have 
cause to be deeply indebted to him. He has enemies ; but m the service 
I have generally foimd officens willing and anxious to acknowledge his 
merits. 

There is no little satisfaction in cruising about Plymouth Sound. I 
suspect that now our neighbours would not be so ready to attempt to 
surprise the place and to bum its arsenal, as they one fine night thought 
of doing some few years back. People in general are so accustomed to 
believe our sacred coasts impregnable, that they could not comprehend 
that such an enterprise was possible. Yet I can assure my readers that 
not only was it possible, practicable, in contemplation, and that every pre- 
paration was made, but that we were perfectly helpless, and that they 
would indubitably have succeeded in doing all they intended. Neither 
Plymouth nor Portsmouth were half fortified ; and such fortifications as 
existed were not half garrisoned, while we could not have collected a fleet 
sufficient to have defended either one or the other. Providentially the 
differences were adjusted in time, and the French had not the excuse of 
inflicting that long-enduring vengeance which they have a not unnatural 
desire to gratify. When they have thrashed us once, and not till then, 
shall we be cordial friends ; and, though electric wires and railroads keep 
up a constant communication, may that day be long distant ! We had 
brought up just inside Drake*s Island, which, as all who know Plymouth 
are aware, is at the entrance of Hamoaze. We were just getting under 
weigh, and were all on deck, when a cutter yacht passed us, standing out 
of the harbour. Our glasses were levelled at her to see who she carried, 
for bonnet-ribbons and shawls were fluttering in the breeze. 

** What cutter is that ?*' asked Porpoise. " There's a remarkably 
pretty girl on board of her." 

** That must be — yes, Fm certain of it — that must be the Fun; 
and, by Jove, there's jolly Tom Mizzen himself at the helm !" ejaculated 
Ashmore, with for him imusual animation. 

He waved his cap as the rest of us did, for Porpoise and I knew Mizzen. 
Mizzen waved his in return, and shouted out : 

" Come and take a cruise with us. We'll expect you on board to 
lunch." 

"Ay, ay!" shouted Ashmore, for there was no time for a longer 
answer before the yacht shot by us. 

We had soon sail made on the Ripple^ and were standing after the 
Fun towards the westernmost and broadest entrance to the Sound. It 
was a lovely day, vrithout a cloud in the sky, and a fine steady breeze ; 
such a day as, from its rarity, one knows how to value in England. 
Yachts of all sizes and many rigs were cruising about in the Sound. 
Largest of all was the Brilliant^ a three-masted square topsail schooner, 
of nearly 400 tons, belonging to Mr. Ackers, the highly esteemed Com- 
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modore of the Royal Victoria Yacht Clab; and as for the imallest^ ihere 
were some with the burgee of a club flying of scarcely ten tons. We, 
meantime, were standing after the Fun, Her owner, Tom Mizzen, had 
once been in the navy ; but before he had risen above the exalted rank of 
a midshipman he had come into a moderate independence, which enabled 
him to keep a yacht and a hunter, and not being of an aspiring dis- 
position, he nad quitted the serrice, with the intention of living on shore 
and enjoying himself. He, after a few years, however, got tired of doing 
notlung, so he got a yacht and went afloat, and, as he used to say, 

^< Fool that I am, 1 have to pay for saiUng about in a small craft, not 
knowing where to go or what to do ; when, if I had stuck to the service, 
I might have got paid for sailing in a large ship, and have been told where 
to go and what to do. Never leave a profession in a huff; you'll repent it 
once, and that will be to the end of your days, if you do.** 

Such was Tom Mizzen. He was a jolly, gpood-natured fellow. He 
sang a good song, told a good story, and everybody liked him. He had 
seven ladies on board, two of whom we judged to be chaperons*; the other 
five were young, and if not pretty, were full of smiles and laughter. The 
Fun was much smaller than the Ripple^ so we easily kept way with her, 
and ran round the Eddystone and hove to, while the racmg vessels came 
round also. We four bachelors then went on board iiie Fun^ and were 
welcomed not only by her owner, but by the many bright eyes she con- 
tained. There were already four or five gentlemen on boara, but thev 
had not done much to make themselves agreeable, so nearly all the work 
had fallen on Mizzen. We gladly came to his assistance ; poor Groggs, 
also, afforded them much amusement, but it was at his own expense (not 
the first person in a like position), unknown to himself. They were all 
talking about Cherbourg, and had insisted on Mizzen's taking them over 
there. He, of course, was delighted. The main-cabin was to be devoted 
to them. Fortunately, however, one chaperon' and two damsels could 
not go, so the rest might continue to rough it for a few nights. We had 
a la^e luncheon and much small talk.' I mustn't describe the ladies, lest 
they should be offended. If I was to say that one of the chaperons was 
f&t, and another tall, all the fat and tall elderly ladies on the water that 
day would consider I intended to represent them. However, there can 
be no risk in saying that the eldest dame was Mrs. Mizzen, an aunt of 
the owner of the J^n, and chaperon-general to the party. The very 
pretty girl was Laura Mizzen, her daughter, and the other married lady 
was Mrs. Rullock, wife of Commander Rullock, R.N., and who had also 
two unmarried daughters under her wing. Of the other young ladies, one 
was Fanny FarHe, a rival in beauty, certainly, of Laura Mizzen — ^it was 
difficult to say which was the prettiest — ^and another was her cousin, 
Susan Simms, who read novels, played on the piano, was devoted to the 
polka, and kept tame rabbits. It was perceptible to us, before we had 
been long on board, that Mizzen affected Fanny, while Miss Mizzen at 
once, with some effect^ set her cap at Ashmore. She did not intend to 
do so, but she could not help it. She was not thinking of his fortune 
nor of liis position, nor did she wish to become mistress of the Ripple* 
Of the gentlemen, one was in the Marines, Lieutenant Pipes, an old 
messmate of Mizzen's, and Mr. Simon Simms, the brother of Susan, who 
had an office in the dockyard, smoked cigars, and was very nautical in 
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hift propeositieSk There waft a fiit old gsniileaianLaiidl a< tfiiix Major €liij^ 
of &foot legimeat;. botJ haye not c^aoataideaBasiissaiLtfatt'pa]^^ TIib^f 
imH re-fippefsr in them pvoper placeSb. We ste- anib cbnidt, a&d vram imp 
merry,, and sailed about all daj^. moat of' m hoping to wb^ agvmt afr< 
Chedbbeurg.. 

Chapter HL, 

Yacht Squadsons^oiL a< Cnoise— O'WgginB'ft FcfppJe — iliitya]iii£CfaBdx>iir.gp-~IIhe^ 
Peace Congress and the French Channel. Fleet—BefleotJona^ and auffleridong to 

Pteaidenta CoMen and B'urritt. 

• 

A CROWD of yachts migiit havs fteent seexu one' &e: mDRiiiig' faecaioud.. 
outside the Needle&. We^ wwa amongi them; We hadi ssdledi fi»mi€a>mes!i 
the previous evemngr,* hut had. Been. unable fogst. fiiothsE;. ham tisa ligfaab; 
winds andeaknawhieh Bad psff^ailed.. At last athnsese horn tfaa north- 
ward ^run^ up, aodl wa w&ik geoLf aloag^. It was m beauti&ll sght^ and; 
na> one eould ML ta be in< good a^iriift afr wfk^ spoke,' the^ fiaciaus yesselsh om 
board which, we^ had aQquaintanii& The.\Fopple war anuuijg* them^ but: 
hasdng' started, fisaty. y99A ahaad tilli im^eaniB up^ wsdL heai^ mmibx to hsr 
owner's disgust. O' Wiggina entertaioed the idea. ($vwyi oanimoni not oidy ' 
to 3iaohtsme% but. tx) maateis: of. Toaselaf andx seamen m g^neml, andi a -vsip^ 
happy one it ift))that his:'Kesfld was the £Ei8test,. tbe? most beauti&i^ anicb 
the best sea-boat going; ^^Ah,, As&mare^, old &Uo}^. haw a» you ?" hs^ 
hailed. ^^ You've brought: a. nice bnenaer up witiht you. We haven't hadi 
a breath of it till-, this minute;, we: AaJL now stand an. in; oompanyJ' 
As he spoke^ wa obser^d his masteF tmoming* sails mth the greatest 
care,, for he saw that, we w^e aloeady sfaootiug^pBi^hinnatai^subsateu. 
We laughed,, for. we knew fdl&tibB Popple wasraisegulaatsiow coach,. as. slonnr 
as she was ugjy.. She had' oneoj I belie9ie^.,bBen:a cuttecof the old buildv- 
mth* a hig)i bow, and she waa t^ien. lengthened), and Hadi ainewsterm stuck 
on to her, and was rigged as a schooner. Aa » cntimrshe^ had. been oon^ 
sidered.ftu^ but her new eaDvaa was. too: much fim hei!;.and she^ could not 
manage to. wag with it. Hier copper waa painted, of £b bri^t red,, auo? 
she had altogether a very peculiar and. unmistakadila appEscanoe. W® 
saw O' Wigg^fr walking, hi&deek nvdthf yery impatient gestucea aawe shot 
past him. He could not make it out ^ something- muad^: be tfae^ matter withi 
the Popple ; she was out of tEcim' ; it wae tike master'ff £a.ult,^ but what waa 
wrong was mone thauihe could discover. Hiaphilbsophy^ i£he>had any;. 
was sorely, tried as yacht a&er' yacht pasfledihim, and more tfian all,.whsnf 
every one on. board kuigbedt st himi. The fiBKsb.was^ that pooir O^ Wiggins 
had dona so many things> to make- himsel£ iddiaulbois,. tfiat eirarj-one con>- 
sidered him a &ir subject tQ« exeroisfi: their menrim^itan* It was night 
before we made the lighta on the Fi»nohi coast. First idie Banfleur lights: 
and Cape La Hoguer to the souths wene seen^ tiien; those.' of Pilee, and 
Querqjuieyille^. and kistly thebreakwater and^horiboim lights^, and we sooni 
after ran^ in by the- south entsance^ and anohooBd among' tiia. crowd of 
vessels of all azesaliieady in tha hiu?bour. One b^one'tiie yachts came^,. 
and las^, though nat least,, the Pbpple appeared^, audi brought, up neair usi. 
O' Wiggina instantly came on; boa^ to< explain why the Popphs had! not 
got in first^. but all! we. could. make out was, that she hadinot sailed as &$t 
as^ she^ could because she had not We did. not go > om shore, that night 
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Wehadamosement enoagfav as^ we^ walked: tite d^sx^ vniSk our cigars in crar- 
nuraA^ m wateHin^ tiler Hgkts on* shore and- afloat^ and theveseels as lilMrjr 
came gliding noisd^sidy ih^ like* dadc spirits, imd' iteok up their bcrtltsi 
whereifw ti&ej couffitfind- TOom, and- in listaiing to- the hiulb from, t&e ships^ 
oFwar; aniS thoserfiom't^jachts' boats, as they pidled alSfoii<r tlrjing to^ 
&gD ti^eir respect^e^ craft. We amused^ ourselves bj marking tite^ con- 
trasts between- tiie vowes ofl£e two nations — the sharp sbriU^ erf of ik&i 
f^^ench, and- the cfeep baas of JMm Bhll'. 

A good deal of sea tumbled into the bay during the nighty in c(mse^ 
qnence of iUke- fresh' northerly breeze, and many an appetite was^ ptU; fiors 
de eoTwbat in eonsequenee: Poor Gi^ggs, wo heard him gromiag^ as he 
lay in his berth, <^0fi; why was Itemptedto cross the se&tocome* tolAii» 
ondlindish pfece; fbr l&e sa^e* of watching w few Irench ships moving 
agouti wMch, I (Sare say, after afi, dbnfb differ much >frx)m' as' many Engiyi 
owes."* He exclaimied'^ between the paroxysms* oFhis agony^ **Oh <fear !' 
oh dear T ifs tike'lhst time Fli comep yachtings that it is." F&or €k>egory — 
he was" not the^ onF^ one 21 ll^ night, I take it ;* smd I am save Ashmore^ 
pafdoned! lus not Teiy grateful' observations; We» were> eadiy on dticl^ ittsf 
infisTe the fresii breeae^ ai%er the- somewhat dose aiF of the eabinr i^u 
in^sed^ a splendid sight* met our view.. Ik Mie> ^rst* place, fl^tmg in the> 
bay, were nine^ Iiiie^£-battli» ships, in splendid^ fightang ordepj t^eir diirk 
batteries frowning dbwn* upon* us*;: and, dkuwn up in- another- line, wereF a 
number of large war steamers^ besides many odker steamers^ both Brit^ 
and French;* and last, tiSiough not least* in* conffld^:ution^ ware some 
seventy or eighty yachts ; i* was- impossible to count them — schoonw^ 
cutters and yawls, besides some merchantmen and innumerable small 
craft of every description, all so minted together that it appeared as if 
tissy would nevec' get freo'of eanh other again.. To ibe aoutk waa the' 
town, wi^ its masses of houses and churches^ and its mercantile dbeks^ in 
front. On the west, the naval arsenal and docks, the pride of France 
and Frenchmen, antF whfch so many had come to see. On. the other side 
were tlie shiores of* Ae harbour; stretching out to P51belslan(^ and not far 
from the town a scarped' hilT looking down on it^ with a* fine* viiew obtain- 
able from* the top; while to the north, outside* all^ was the femous digncj 
or breakwater, wUdch ns to eclipse diat of Plymoudi, as iiie big sea serpent 
would* a* common conger* eel. It was begun by Louis XIY^, and brought 
to its present state during- the reign of Louis Philippe, during which 
period it was one night neaiiy washed* away, while some hundred unfor- 
tunate workmen engaged on it were in the morning not to be found, but 
their plisce bemg* supplied, the work? were continued. 

r wiigh no ill' to France or Frendhnen, only I hope, SP' it ever sheltersF 
a fbtiUar fbr the invasion of Albion, il may, the night before they sail; 
meet with rbs former &Lte, and diat t^eir ships may be driven high and 
dry on the- sand; It will be a mercy to the Frenchmen, and save thenr 
from being very srok and tremendously thrashedat the end' of theirvoyage. 
Ifbw, would not have it supposed that I, a yachtsman, who have ofben' 
set foot in France, have any rabid' disHfce to Frenchmen or Frenchwomen; 
Their cooks, I own, cfress most digestible and palatable dinners; and their 
ladies and grisettes dress themsdves to perfection, so that in both cases' 
our tastes are captivated. They fedk fluently and* anrasingly — they 
dtoice vehemently, and ay if either they liked it or thought itan impor- 
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tant occupation — and (liey make very pretty clocks, which don't go very 
well, and very elegant toys, which are apt to break in the hands of clamsj 
little John Bulls. Indeed, I might enumerate numberless^od qualities 
they possess, and I am not in the humour to pick out any of the had 
ones which may be discernible ; only I do wish that they would listen to 
the exhortations of Cobden of England, and Elihu Burritt of Uncle Sam's 
country — ^monarchs of thousands of humble adorers — and would not 
enlarge their arsenals in every direction, and increase their fleets as hx 
as their means will allow. 

Of course they don't sail along our coasts in the said fleets, and look 
into our harbours with any sinister motive. Of course they do not wish 
to accustom their seamen to the view of the much-dreaded coast of per- 
fidious Albion, nor to show them the way into our numberless unpro- 
tected harbours, far away from railroads or the means of sending down 
troops in a hurry to dislodge an invading army — ^for, of course, no 
Frenchman doubts the possibility of their landing. Perhaps, however, 
they have listened to those angels of peace, the aforesaid Cobden of 
England, and Burritt of America ; and that their only desire is to in- 
struct their seamen in the art of sketching from nature, and to afford 
them a finer and bolder coast scenery than is to be found on their own 
shores. That, of course, was the reason why they selected Torbay for 
the honour of their first visit ; and I hope their friends there were flat- 
tered by the compliment paid to their scenery. 

So much for the French Channel fleet ; and now to return to the show 
at Cherbourg, and the doings of our party there. 

Chapter TV. 

Arrival of the F«n— lionizing on Shore — Groggs lost — ^His first Love— An irate 
Father— We rescue our Mend— Yacht Squadrons— Manoeuvring— Our first 
Day over. 

The first day nothing of public importance took place. Yachts came 
gliding in from all quarters, and steamers, if with less grace, at all events 
with more noise, bustle, and smoke, paddled up the harbour, with their 
cargoes of felicity-hunting human beings, very sick and very full of re- 
grets at their folly at having left terra firma to cross the unstable element. 
Among other English craft, the Fun came in with Jack Mizzen and a 
large party on board. We quickly pulled alongside to welcome our 
friends. The ladies had proved better sailors than most of the gentle- 
men ; and though good Mrs. Mizzen, the chaperon of the party, had 
been a little put out, and still looked rather yellow about the lower ex- 
tremity of the face, the young ladies, who had been cruising all the 
summer, and tumbling about in all sorts of weather, had borne the 
passage remarkably well, and were as frisky and fiiU of laughter as their 
dear sex are apt to be when they have everything their own way. 

We, of course, as in duty bound, undertook to escort them on shore 
to show them the lions of the place. As the President was not expected 
till the evening, there was nothing particular to be done, so we had 
full time to walk about and to lionize to our heart's content. Ashmore 
took especial charge of Laura Mizzen, while the owner of the Fun kept 
Fanny Farlie under his arm, and looked unutterable things into her 
bonnet every now and then, while Susan Simms fell to my share ; for 
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Porpoise made it a point of conscience, I believe, always to watch over 
the welfare of the chaperon. It was one of his many good points. 

Remember, in forming a party of pleasure, never fail to secure a maa 
who likes to make himself agreeable to the chaperon, or you will in- 
evitably make some promising youth miserable, and bore the old lady 
into the bargain. Groggs was the only man not paired. It was a pity 
the Miss Bullocks had not come ; no blame to them, but their pa 
would not let them. Mizzen had brought no other gentlemen, as he 
had to give up all the after-part of his craft to his fair passengers, in 
order to make them comfortable. 

The two gigs carried the party properly apportioned between each, 
and in fine style we dashed up under the eyes of thousands of admiring 
spectators to the landing-place at the entrance of the inner basin, now 
filled with a number of yachts, which had got in there for shelter. The 
hotel was, of course, full ; so the ladies resolved to live on board the 
yacht while they remained. 

Our first visit was to the dockyard, through which we were conducted 
by a gendarme. We were particularly struck by the large proportion of 
anchors, of which, as Mizzen observed, he supposed there was a consider- 
able expenditure in the French fleet. The vast inner basins, yet incom- 
plete, look like huge pits, as if excavated to discover some hidden city. 
There are lines of heavy batteries seaward, which would doubtlessly much 
inconvenience an approaching fleet ; but as their shot would not reach a 
blockading squadron, they could not prevent an enem/s fleet from shut- 
ting up theirs inside the breakwater, while it remained fine, supposing 
such a squadron ready to convoy over a fleet of troop-ships to the opposite 
shore ; and were it to come on to blow, they might be welcome to put 
to sea as fast as they like, and a pleasant sail to them across channel. 

We went into a church where mass was being performed, and had to 
pay a sous each for our seats : the faithful who do not like paying must 
kneel on the ground, which is kegt in the most holy state of filth, in order 
not to tempt them to economise. Our next visit was to the Museum. Its 
attractions were not great, with the exception of some large pictures of 
naval combats, drawn by artists of merit undoubted by the citizens of 
Cherbomrg, but who, nevertheless, had not read " James's Naval History" 
to any good purpose ; for, by some extraordinary oversight, the English 
were invariably getting tremendously thrashed (without their knowing it), 
and the French fleet were with colours flying, proudly victorious. Per- 
haps our histories differ; for certain battles, which we consider of import- 
ance, were not even in any way represented. Trafalgar, St. Vincent, the 
Nile, were totally ignored. Porpoise said that, to show his gratitude for 
the attention we received, he should present them with a correct painting 
of the first -named battle. ^-^ 

" They'll alter the buntin, if you do, and hoist the French over the 
English," observed Ashmore. ** Though they may suspect that they can- 
not deceive the present generation, they hope to give their descendants 
an idea that they were everywhere victorious. They will boast of their 
glory, even at the risk of being convicted of fibbing by their posterity." 

" They know pretty well that the easy credulity of their countrymen 
will allow them to go any length, in direct opposition to truth, without 
fear of contradiction," replied Porpoise. " Why, the greater the scrapo 
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Nap. «r any of his generals got into, the more^wing and gmndiloqueiit 
was their despatdi. Depend on it that humhug has -vast inSuenoe in iiie 
world, and the French knowing it, small blame to them, they make use 
of it whenever it suits their purpose." 

Afiter we had shown all the sights to he seen to oiir fiedr icompanioiis, 
we were walking through the somewhat crowded streets on our return to 
the boats, when by -some chance we. got -separated from each «ther. We, 
iMwever, managed io find our way at the rendezrous, with the exception 
of G i q gg s ^ ^o was not fortbcomnng;. As he was .guiltless of speaking 
a word of any other language than his mother<>toiigue, we coikld not leave 
him to find his way by himself on board, and accordingly Porpoise and 
I, handing our charges into the boat, hurraed off .in seareh of him. We 
agreed not to be absent more i^n a qnarter of «n hour, and away we 
started, taking different routes Among the erowds of women with high 
butterfly muslin caps, and bearded soldiers wilii worsted epaulettes, and 
sailors totally unlike English, notwithstanding all the pains they had 
taken to imitate them. We agreed ihat this dissimilarity arose much 
from the different mould in which the men are cast, and the utter impes- 
silnitty of a French tailor cotiing a:8eaman'« jacket and trousers correctly. 
Poor fdlows, they all wore braoes, and though they tried to swagger a 
little in imitation of the English seaman's roll, we could not help pitying 
them, as destmed to be soundly thrashed one day or other, if iiieir leaders 
chose to go to war with us. 

In deeqpair of finding Groggs among such a collection of idlers, I was 
wending my way back, when I was attracted by a crowd in front of ikt& 
shop of a marohand d'eiui^de«Ckdogne, and above liie din of shrill voices 
I heard one whidi, by its unmistakable accents, I recognised as that of 
our lost oompanion. At the «une time, Porpoise appearing isome my up 
the street, I beekoned him towards me, and together we worked our way 
through the grinning crowd. In the shop was a damsel with considerable 
pretennons to beauty, b^ore whom, on ms knees, appeared Groggs, fer- 
-vently elasping her hand, while with no leas fervour, and much more ges- 
ticulation, Ins hair was grasped by a little man, the fsiher, we found, of 
the damsel, and whose <fress and highly ^curled locks at once betrayed iktt 
peruquier, or the hair-artist, as he would profaably have styled himself. 

^^ Bat I tell you, old gentleman, my intentions are most honoumbb 
towards the lady !" exclaimed Grqggs, trying to save his head fr^m being 
scalped entarely. '^ I tell you, sir, 1 have varely seen so much beauty and 
excellenoe oombiiied ; and, if due is not displeased wilh my attentions, I 
don't see why you or any other man should interfere." 

'' Je suis son pere, je vous dit, et je ne permets pas des libert^s avec 
ma fille !" cried the irate Frenchman, giving anot^ier tug at his unlucky 
locks. 

Groggs now eanght sight of us, and a.ppealed to us to save him. 
As we ^vanoed, the young lady lUsei^a^d herself from his hand and 
ran behind the counter, die peruquier wioidrew his clutches, and Groggs 
rushed forward to meet us. The Frenchman gaaed at us with a fierce 
look of inquiry ; but the miiform Porpoise wore on the occasion, and my 
yachting costume, gained us some respect, I suppose. 

** What in the name of wonder is all this about ?^ I exclaimed, looking 
at Groggs ; and then turning to. the Frenchman, I observed, in my be^ 
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French and ^kndest tone, ^' that our antral yt^s fortiiaate, as I hoped 
instantly to appease his wmth, and put everything on a pleasing footing." 

Groggs then, in a few words, gave us his eventful history since he 
parted from us. He had been attracted by the words '^ Eau-de-Cologne" 
in the agffiehe over the door, and being anxious to show well how he 
could make a purchase by himself, he had entered. Instantly strudc all 
of a heap by the beauty and elegant eostume of the kdy, foxgetting all 
about the eau-de-Cologae, he endeavoured to address her. What was 
his delight to discover that she could speak some English! Foigetful o£ 
the quick passing of time, he stayed^ on, till the father, hearing a etraognr 
talking to his daughter in a tongue he could not understand, made his 
appearance. It was at the moment that Qroggs^ grown bold, had seized 
tier hand, to vow eternal constancy. The lady was not unmoved, though 
«omewhat amused, and not offended. It was probably not the first time 
her hand had been so taken, she nothing loath; of which iad her most 
respectable sire was doubtlessly cognizant To pacify the irate barber, we 
interpreted the protestations of his honouraUe intentions which Groggs was 
pouring out. The daughter, Mademoisdile Eulalie Sophie de Marabout^ 
ably seconded our endeavours, by assuring her papa that the gentleman 
had bdxaved in the most respectful manner, nor uttered a word to offend 
her modest eai«. At length we succeeded not only in appeasing the 
witith of ^e artiste, but in propitiating him to sudi a degree timt, 
assuring ns thai he felt eonvineed we were moat hoooozable gentlemen, 
he invited us all to a mnree in his rooms over the shop that evening. 
Eulalie, with sweet smiles, seconded the invitation. Groggs was de- 
lighted ; and we, provided we could manage it, consented to tfcvail Our- 
selves of the respectable gentleman's kindness. 

We now hurried off Groggs, for the ladies were all this time waiting 
in the boats ; not before, however, he had whispered to Eulalie that nothing 
should prevent him, at all events, from renewing the acquaintance thus 
somewhat inauspiciously begun. It was impossible to refrain from telling 
the story when we got on board ; and had Groggs's admiration for Eulalie 
been proof against all the raillery and banter with which he was assailed, 
it would have been powerful indeed. The ladies did not openly allude 
to his adventure, but they said enough to show him that they knew all 
about it, or, yerhaeps, surmised more than had actually twcnned, which 
was worse still. 

We returned on boaid just in time to get under w«igh at a signal 
from our lespeetive commodores, when the yachts of the various squadbroos 
sailed in fine outside the breakwater, under the command of the Earl of 
Wilton, v^ho acted as Admiral of the Fleet. We formed in two eolunms, 
and performed ar'number of evolutiottS— we flattered ourselves, in the most 
creditable manner — and then we re-entered the harbour, and, running 
down the French line in gallant strfle, took up our stations again accord- 
ing to signal Our hearts sweHcd with pride, and we foh very grand 
indeed, only wishing that each of our little craft were 74 or 120 gun- 
ships, and that the French fleet were what they were. O'Wiggins's 
yacht was ike only one continually out of line, or somewhere where she 
ought not to have been. This was owing partly to his imagining that 
he knew more about the matter t^n the commodore or any one else, 
and partly toihe bad sailing of his craft. 

e2 
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Mizzen iovited us four bachelors to spend the evening on board the Fun^ 
and the attractions of our fair friends proved stronger than those held 
out by Mademoiselle Eulalie. There was an addition to our party in the 
person of O'Wiggins, who invited himself on board, and served as an 
assistant laughing-stock to poor Groggs. There was, consequently, a 
bond of union between the two — similar to that of two donkeys in a cart, 
both being lashed with the same whip. In the course of the evening 
O'Wiggins heard of Groggs^s adventure, and, clapping him on the 
shoulder, assured him that he would take care it should not be his fault if 
he lost the lady. 

We had all day been waiting in expectation of the arrival of the 
President, every craft being decked out with flags, and every gun loaded 
to do him honour. At the hour he was expected, enthusiasm was at its 
height ; but as time drew on, it waxed colder and colder. People had 
come from far and wide to see a sight which was not to be seen ; they 
had expended their time and money, and had a right to complain. Com- 
plain, therefore, they did, ashore and afloat ; and had it at that time been 
put to the vote whether he should longer remain President, I fear he 
would instantly have been shorn of his honours. 

At last the bright luminary of day sunk behind the dockyard, the 
commodores of the English craft fired the sunset gun, the flags were 
hauled down, and night came on. We had begun to fancy that the 
President's carriage must have broken down or been upset, or that he 
was not coming at all, when a gun was heard, and then another, followed 
by such a flashing, and blazing, and banding of artillery, and muskets, 
and crackers, and rockets, that we could nave no doubt that the great 
,man had indeed arrived. 

Thus ended our first day at Cherbourg. 

Chapter V. 

Gay Scene in Cherbourg Harbour— The O'Wiggins again — Aquatic Visiting — 
Groggs discovers that he is not Eulalie's First Love— O'Wiggins the Perfidious 
— ^A Disciple of St. Impudentia — How to banquet uninvited — The Ball — A 
Prince in Exile, and a President on his Chair. 

By the time the world was up and had breakfasted on Friday, the 
harbour of Cherbourg presented a very gay appearance. The water was 
covered with hulls of vessels, and on the decks of the vessels were crowds 
of gay people, and above them a forest of tall masts, surmounted by 
flags innumerable, showing all the hues of the rainbow, while in every 
direction were dashing and splashing boats of every description, men- 
of-war's boats, and shore boats ; and faster moving than all, yachts' * 
boats, which, like comets, seemed to be flying about in eccentric orbits, 
without any particular reason, and for no definite purpose. O'Wiggins 
made his appearance on board the Ripple^ foaming with rage and indig- 
nation at not having been invited to the grand banquet to be given that 
day to the President. 

" Neither have I, nor Mizzen, nor any other of the owners of yachts, 
except the commodores and a few noblemen." 

" Faith, but that's no reason at all, at all, why I shouldn't I" exclaimed 
our Hibernian friend, drawing himself up ; "and, what's more, I intend to 
go in spite of their neglect." 
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We laughed, as usual, at his unexampled conceit; but fancying that 
he was joking, we thought no more about the matter. He soon took 
his departure, carrying off Groggs, who had conceived a high respect for 
him. O' Wiggins had promised to conduct him to the feet of the fair 
Eulalie, which was an additional temptation to the poor man. Never, 
perhaps, was there so much paying and receiving of visits as there was 
in the course of the day. The yachtsmen paid visits to each other, and 
then to the men of war; and to do the French officers justice, they 
treated us with the very greatest attention. I must say that all the 
French naval officers I have met are as gentlemanly a set of fellows as 
I know ; they are highly scientific, and as brave as any men one would 
wish to meet. 

It appeared as if all the inhabitants and visitors of Cherbourg were 
on the water also paying visits ; and a report having got abroad that 
the owners of the English yachts were happy to show their vessels to all 
comers, we were all day long surrounded by visitors. The general joke 
was to send them all off to O'Wiggins's craft, the Popple. Her cabins 
were, certainly, very gaudily and attractively furnished. It was hinted 
to the townspeople that he was a very important person, and that he 
would be highly offended if his vessel was not the first honoured by their 
presence. O'Wiggins was at first highly flattered with the attention 
paid him, and had actually prepared luncheon for the first comers ; but 
he soon discovered that he had more guests than he could accommodate, 
. and in a little time he was almost overwhelmed with visitors, who, for 
hours after, crowded his cabins, without a possibility of his getting free 
of them. Among others, while Groggs was on board, came the fair 
Eulalie and her respectable sire, habited in the costume of the National 
Guard, and looking very military and dignified. Groggs hurriedly 
advanced to receive the lovely maid ; her surprise equalled his delight ; 
when O'Wiggins stepped out from an inner cabin. There was a mutual 
start and a look of recognition, and Eulalie sunk back, almost fainting, 
into the arms paternal, open to receive her, while, with a look which 
would have annihilated any man but C Wiggins, she exclaimed the 
single word, ** Perfide .'" M. de Marabout, with paternal solicitude, 
endeavoured to remove his daughter to the fresh air of the deck, but she 
recovered ^thout that assistance, and exhibited signs unmistakable of 
a wish to abstract one or both of the eyes of the O' Wiggins from 
his head. 

" What means all this, my dear sir?" inquired Groggs, with a some- 
what faltering voice, for suspicions most unpleasant were beginning to 
take possession of his imagination. 

" Ask the lady," replied O' Wiggins, looking out for a mode to secure 
his retreat. 

The lady saw that he was cowed, which of course gave her courage ; 
so, releasing herself from her father, she sprung towards him. The 
skylight hatchway was the only available outlet ; so he sprung on the 
table, and from thence was endeavouring to leap on deck, when she 
caught him by the leg. He struggled hard — ^for expose himself to her 
fury he dared not, and he did not like to summon his people to his assist- 
ance. At last he was obliged to do so; when, as the seamen, with shouts 
of laughter, were hauling him up, off came his shoe and a piece of his 
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teasers ; and he wea ^nrited away and stowed' safely in the forepeak 
before, the irate damsel could gain the deck, where she instantly hastened 
in the hopes of catching him. Of the distracted and astounded Groggy 
Ekdalie took no further notice, and having in yain sought for the object 
of her just anger, whom she supposed to have escaped in a boat to the 
Aarey ^e and hor father and fnenda took their departare^ and Gxogga 
saw his beloved no more. How O' Wiggins had thus mentally ofiended 
the damsel remains a secret, as do also the reasons which induced her to 
viait England, and the means by which her journey was accomplished. 

When O'Wiggins diaeovered that Eulalie was in reality gone, he re*- 
itred to his calnn, to compose himself and to change his tattered gar- 
ments for a magnificent uniform of some corps of fencibles, or militia, or 
yeomanry, of which he professed to be colonel ; the said muform being 
added to and improved according to his own taste and design, till it 
nvalled: in magnificence that of a Hungarian field-marshal, or a city 
lieutenantfs. 

We had been giving the ladies a pull about the harbour, and were 
passing the Popple, when her owner made his appearance on deck. The 
previous account, it: must be understood, we received afterwards from 
Groggs, who recounted it with a simple pathos worthy of a despairing 
lovmr. On his head O'Wiggins wore a huge coeked-hat, smmounted 1^ 
a magnificent plume of feathers, which, waving in the wind, had a truly 
martial and imposing appearance, while the glittering h«iliion which 
profusely covered his dress coold not fail of attracting the notice of all 
bidders* With the air of a monarch he stepped into his gig, which 
WB8 alongnde, manned by a grinning crew, and seizing the yoke-Unes, he 
directed her head up the h^bour. He was too mudi engrossed by his 
own new-fiedged digpaity to observe us, so we followed him at a< respect- 
ful distance, to watch his movements. The boats of all descriptions 
made way for him as he advanced, and the men-of-war's boats ssduted, 
ev^ one taking him for a foreign prince^ or an ambassador, or a field- 
marshal, at least. At length he reached the quay, and with a truly 
princely air he stepped on £^ore, taking off his plumed hat, and bowing* 
to the admiring and wondering crowds who stood there to welcome him. 
A space was instantly cleared to allow full scope for the wave of his> 
.cocked-hat, and as he advanced, the crowd made way,^bowkig to him a» 
he progressed. In execrable French he signified his wish, to know the 
way to the mayor's hotel, where the banquet was to be held ; and an 
officious official instantly thereon, perceiving the gestures of the great un- 
known, stepped forwan^ and, profoundly bowing, advanced before him. 

*•' Some dreadful mistake has doubtlessly occurred, and by an oversighl^ 
which no one but I can remedy, no one has been deputed to conduct the 
prince to the banquet. For the honour of my country I'll tdl a lie." 
So thought the patriotic offidal, as he observed, in an obsequious tone, 
•< I have been deputed, mon prince, by monsieur the mayor, who deeply 
regrets that his multifarious duties prevent him from coming in person 
to conduct you to the banqueting-hall, where the great President of the 
great Fr«ich republic will have the satisfaction of meeting you." 

" I am highly pleased at the mayor^s attention," answered O'Wiggins^ 
with an additionaJ flourish of his hat, and wondering idl the time whom 
he could be taken for, that he might the better act his part* ^' A prince, 
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at all events^ I am, and tbat's something,'' heUumght; so he walked on, 
sonliiig' aad b(ywing as before. 

Of all nations in the world, the French are certainly the greatest 
afi&mrers of a unifofni, and the most easilj humbugged by any one wha 
will flatter their vanity, and certainly republicans are the greatest wor«> 
shippers of titles. On walked the great O' Wiggins, admired equally by. 
the vienx moustache of the Impoiai Guard, by the peasant-girl, with h«r 
high balloon starched cap, by the dapper giisette, by real soldiers of the 
liro^, by shopkeeping national gvaids, by citiaen goitlemen and ladies in 
plain clothes, and the qneer^shi^d seamen and boatmen, of whom I 
have before spoken^ Hie step was firm and^confidoitjas he approached:, 
the haU, and as he got near, he saw with dismay that the guests arriving 
in crowds before him were admitted by tickets^ This we adso observei^ 
and fully expected to have seen him turned back, shorn of his bemeir%. 
amid the shouts of the populace. But the knowing dooskeeper^ equally 
knowing as the officious offisial, who now, with a glanea of potide, an- 
novneed hini, could not dream ol insulting a prinee by asking him for 
Ins ticket, only bowed the lower as he advanced, bestowmg on them ia 
return some of his most gracious nods. The act wms aocomplislied. He; 
was safe in the baoqueting-hall ; hot still there might be a torn in the 
tide of his aflfairs ; some one who knew him might possibly ask how the 
d^*-l he got there, and the mayor might request his abaence. But. 
O'Wiggins was too true ai disciple of &. Impud»itia thus to lose the 
ground he had gained. Having begun with blusters and bold confidence, 
he now called in meek humility and modest bashfulness with. an abundant 
snpply of blarney. Stowing away his- cocked*hat in a s&£& corner, he 
retired among a crowd of betin^elled oSidals, and. earnestly entered into* 
conversation with them^ expatiating largely on his satisfiftotion at the 
sight he had tiiat day witnessed, assuring lua hearers that in Turkey^. 
Bussia^ or America, or any oth^r of the many countriea he had visited, he 
had never seen- anything to equal the magnificence he had beheld in thia 
important part of la belle Franca. He endeavoured also to bend down,, 
so. as to hide his diminished head among the crowd, and. thus^ as he had 
oalculated, more wis^y l^an a w^-known vriseman we have heard o^ he 
passed undeteeted. 

Dinner being announced as served, he found himself, mn<di agsainst his: 
will, forced upwards close to the English naval officer? and yacht com* 
modors ; but by a still further exertion of humility he contrived to take 
his seat a few persons off from those who knew him and might put 
awkward questions. The FrencA, however, could not fail to admire the 
admirable modesty of the foreign prince, smd the liberals set it down to 
the score of his respect for republican inltitutions, while the royalists 
fencied that he was afraid of assuming on his rank before his republican 
host From the information I could gain, and from his own account 
afterwards, his impudence carried him through the affair with flying 
colours, for no one detected him, though many wondered who he was ; 
and even some who were acquainted vnth him by sight, failed to recog«- 
nise the O'Wiggins in the gaily-decked militaire before them. 

Having seen him enter the hall, we returned on board the Fun^ to give 
an account of what had happened to our fair friends; and of course we 
did not fail of making a good story of the affair, and surmising that 
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O' Wiggins would be discovered ^nd compelled to strip off his feathers* 
After dinner we prepared to go to the ball, to which the ladies wisely 
would not venture. Poor Grbggs was very downcast at the events of the 
morning, and with the discovery that he could never with propriety make 
Eulalie Mrs. Groggs. As we were going on shore we met O' Wiggins pulling 
off in his gig with four highly bedecked oflficers of National Guards, whom 
he had invited to visit the yacht. He had selected them for the gayness 
of their uniforms, which he fancied betokened their exalted rank. They 
had discovered that he was not a prince, but still were under the impres- 
sion that he was at least a Mi Lord Anglais, imbued with liberal prin- 
ciples. He nodded condescendingly to us as he passed. 

" I'm going to show my craft to these officers whom I brought from 
the banquet, and I'll be back soon at the ball," he exclaimed, with a look 
of triumph. 

It is understood — for I cannot vouch for the truth of the statement-— 
that he made the officers very drunk, and then changing his gay uniform 
for his usual yacht dress-coat, he made his appearance at the ball, where 
he boasted of the polite manner in which the President had asked him to 
the banquet, quoting all the speeches which had been made, and many 
other particulars, so that no one doubted that he was there. 

The ball-room was crowded to suffocation, and dancing was out of the 
question. I looked at the President with interest. The last time I had 
seen him was in a London ball-room, and at supper I had sat opposite to 
him and his cousin, the very image of their uncle. At that time, neither 
had more influence in the world than I or any other humble person. 
They were little lions because they* had the blood in their veins of the 
most extraordinary man our times has known ; but any Indian from the 
East, with a jewelled turban, created more interest. Now I beheld the 
same man the head of a great nation — ^the observed of all observers — 
dispensing his courtesies with a truly regal air. One could not help 
feeling that a mockery as he may be, and unstable as is his seat, that 
there must be more of his uncle's spirit in the man than one was before 
inclined to suppose. A considerable number of ladies' dresses and men's 
coats were torn, and purses and handkerchiefs abstracted from pockets, 
and the ball terminated. I have not given a very lucid descriptipn of it ; 
but a crush in England is so very like a crush in France, that my readers 
who have endured one may easily picture the other. 



Chapter VI. 

Another Day at Cherbourg — Scenes in the Harbour — The Visit of the President 
to his Fleet— A large Expenditui-e of Gunpowder — An Address to British 
Economists — ^A few Kemurks on Affairs in General — The Ripple and Fun sail 
— Matrimony the happy Conclusion of the Tale. 

Mrs. Mizzen and her charges were anxious to sail to get back to Ply- 
mouth for Sunday, but we induced them to stop till 4ihe afternoon, by 
promising then to accompany them, that they might see the President 
visit the fleets which it was understood he was to do on Saturday. The 
day was lovely, and every craft afloat, from the big Valmy to the smallest 
yacht, did her best to look gay, and to add to the brilliancy of the scene. 
The piers were crowded with people, and so were the decks of the vessels, 
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and boats and barges laden with passengers were moving in every direc- 
tion. It was amusing to watch the numerous parties on board the 
steamers at their meals ; those forward indulging in bread and cheese and 
sausages, and vin ordinaire or beer ; the more aristocratic afib in chicken- 
pies, hams, champagne, and claret, in which beverages they drank pros- 
perity to the republic and long life to the President, though they would 
as readily have toasted a king or an emperor. It was a day of excite- 
ment. The first thing in the morning there was a puUing-match, but 
who was the winner I am unable to say. Then the President paid a visit 
to the dockyard, and from that time every one was on the tip-toe of ex- 
pectation-to catch a glimpse of him as he pulled off to the ships-of-war he 
purposed visiting. 

At length he appeared in a state barge of blue and white and gold, 
and prow and stem raised and carved richly, which floated as proudly 
as that of any Lord Mayor of London, from Whittington downward ; for 
not altogether dissimilar was she in appearance. She pulled twenty -four 
oars, and a captain stood by the coxswain to con her. Under a canopy 
of purple cloth, the colour reminding one of imperial dignity, sat the 
President of the republic, a tricolor flag waving in the bow from a lofty 
flagstaff, speaking, however, loudly of republie&nism. As his galley shot 
out of the dockyard, there burst forth from the mouth of every cannon 
on board the ships and in every fort on shore, roars most tremendous, 
flashes of flame, and clouds of smoke. Never bad 1 before heard such a 
wild, terrific uproar; crash followed crash, till it appeared that every soul 
afloat or on shore must be annihilated. 

Thundering away went the guns,^,every ship firing every gun she had 
as fast as she could, and every fort doing the same. Bang — crash, crash, 
crash. The ladies stopped their ears, and looked as if they wished them- 
selves well out of it. It appeared as if a fierce battle were raging, 
while the ships, and the batteries, and the shore, were shrouded by a dense 
mass of smoke. On a sudden the firing ceased, the smoke blew away, re- 
vealing once more the masts and rigging of the ships of war, now crowded 
with men in the act of laying out on the yards. The crews cheered, and 
the bands of all the ships struck up martial music, which floated joyfully 
over the^water, and one could not help fancying that something very 
important was taking place. In reality, it was only a coup cTetat-^ 
Prince Napoleon was trying to supplant Prince de Joinville in the affec- 
tions of the seamen of France. It is said that he made himself very 
popular, and gained golden opinions from all classes of men. 

His first visit was to the Frkdland, the flag-ship of Admiral Deschenes, 
then to the Valmy, and next to Minerve, the gunnery-ship, on the same 
plan as our Excellent. Here some practice took place, but I cannot say 
that the firing was anything out of the way good. Having inspected his 
own ships, he paid a visit to Lord Wilton's beautiful , schooner, the 
XarifUy and afterwards to the Enchantress, Lord Cardigan's yacht, both 
perfect vessels of ^eir kind. We yachtsmen had, indeed, reason to feel 
not a little proud of the display mpde by our peaceable crafts on the 
occasion. 

Perhaps it may have occurred to any Frenchmen, who might .have 
looked with boastful eyes on their proud war-ships, if these sons of per- 
fidious Albion can make such a display with their pleasure-boats, what 
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w^l they do if they get into earnest, snd fit out » nadonal fleet of big 
ships and steameis ? Unfortunately, howerer, there is* that indomitable 
self-sufficiency and pride in the composition of Frenchmen that they easE^ 
net be convinced of onr superiority at sea, and will, to a certaiirty, on. tbe 
first fiiTOurable opportunity, try to pay off old scones. 

I do net say this from any disKke to the Frendi, but b^g in aa 
economical, or rather an utilitarian, mood^ I' wish they would sennhly 
reduce th^ squadron to dimensions suited to the wants of peaceahfe 
people, and allow us to employ our ships m carrying emigrants^ puttings 
down the slaye-trade, and taking care of our interests in vairious parts of 
the worid. I only do hope, if they ever do'go to war with us again, that; 
we shall not let them rest till we have sunk every one. of their ships, 
atnd burnt and destroyed eveiy dockyard mA rorseoal o& their eoasts^ so 
2» to put it for the future out of their power to threaten us; That; 
dockyard at Cherbourg m a sore 9ubjeet with me. It puts me too much 
in mind of a man's fist held up to my nose to be pleasant It is a 
doubled fist near John Bull's nose, le^ him depend on thaitj and one thoit^ 
will strike very haird, if he ever shots his eyesr and ha& not his own 
knuckles ready. 

We went on board several of the French ships, and were nraelt stniok 
with their' beauty, cleanliness^ and erder, while erwry improveRieot which 
seiettce has suggested has been introduced on board them. We were 
not partaeularly pr^ossessed in favour of the French seamen, either on 
shore or on board. There was a roughness in the^r manner whiolt 
savoured somewhat of national dislike, fostered for smister purposes^ to be 
pleasant; or, if it was put on in imitation of the manners of our own honest 
Jack Tarsj all I can say is, that it was a very bad imitation indeed, and 
about as unlike the truth as when they attempt to represent the national 
character on the stage; 

From the French officers- all who visited their ships recerred the very 
greatest attention and courtesy. We sailed that afternoon, as soon as 
me spectacle wa» over, in company with the JPtwi. 1 cannot, therefore, 
describe the ball, with its overpowering heat and crush, which took place 
that evening, nor the sham-fight, wheuthe boats of the squadron attacked 
the steamer Descartes, nor the evolutions of the fieet, nor the awful ex- 
penditure of gunpowder from the ships, sufficient to make the economical 
hearts of Joe Hume and Cobden sink dismayed within their bosoms. 
Oh, Cobden — oh, man of Msmehester! think you this expenditure of 
gunpowder and noise breathes the spirit of peace ? Oh, Joe^ sumamed 
Hume, excellent calculator, well versed in addition and subtraction, is it 
not worth while to employ some portion of our own income, even a large 
portion maybe, to insure old England against any freak our volatile 
nnghbours may take into th^ hesKk? We have heard lately of the 
descendants of the Crusaders talking largely of winning infidel Britain 
to become the humble servant of a certain personage who manages, by 
aid of our volatile friends' bayonets, to sit, somewhat uneasily perhaps, in 
a chair in which St. Peter it is said once sat. We live in the nineteenth 
century, and therefore neither the nonsense spoken by the Crusaders* 
deseendants, nor by the devel<^er8 of religion, nor by any Father Ignatius 
alive, nor by Brumigem patriot Cobden, affect us much, nor destroy our 
night's repose ; but they serve, nevertheless, to show the animus of the 
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speakers, and therefore would we wisely guard against them, for fools, if 
allowed to go on in their foolery, or knaves in their knavery, are apt to 
prove dangerous in the end. But I have done with public affairs. The 
Ripple and the JW» danced gaily together over the stavktiOeetci towards 
Plymouth, wind and tide favouring us. The voices of our fiur friends, as 
they sung in concert some detietoti» am, soaaded across the water most 
sweetly to our ears. What a contrast to the loud roar of the cannon in 
the morning, and the glare and bustle of Cherbourg harbour, did that 
cpdet' evening present ! 

'* Well, what: do you think of ifr?'* I mked of A^more, as^ we stood 
late at night wBtohing' the Fm$ giiding on noiBeiessly dose on onr 
wc»l;ber-beftm. 

" That- she is one of the sweetest girls I have ever met, and so fond of 
yndrting; She'll umtxae,'' he answmd. 

^\ was speaking of the Cherbourg affair," T olisrarred, laughing. 

^An^ly my dear fellow, was thinking of Laura Mizzes," he replied, 
ftamkiyv '* But mj doubts are whether she will have me. A woman may 
liise a man, and yet not be in low with him, or ready to many him." 

'^Takemyadviee, and ask her," said I; '^you hare no great reason to 
dnad her rqsly," 

We anrived safe in Plymouth in time for the afternoon service. Ash- 
more took my advice, and I am happy to say that in the autumn I received 
o«rd» with silver ties from my iriexNis Mr. and Mrs. Ashmore and Mr. 
and Mrsv Tom Mizien. I think it right to announce to the spinster 
world tlnit G«oggs, Porpeise, and I, aire still ba(^ek)rs. 



I'M THLNKING OF THE PAST. 

BY J. E. CARFEI7TER. 

Tm thinking of the past, Kate, 

I'm thinking of the thne 
When we both look'd to the future 

As to some far stmny cMme ; 
But the present: is not- brighter^ 

Tiiough our lives aore waning fast^ 
For our bosoms then were lighter, — 

Yes, Tm thinking of the past. 

I'm thinking of the past, Kate» 

I'm thinking of the hours 
When we thought to have a home, Kate, 

With its garden and its flowers ; 
But our little ones must stem, love, 

Like us, life's wintry blast ; 
We had h^ped to live for them^ lore, — 

But I'm thinking of the patt». 

I'm tliinking of the past, Kate, 

I'm thinking of our talk 
When hand<in-band we wander'd 

In many a moonlit walk ; 
And that sweet recollection 

Of love, that still shall last, 
Will cheer my deep dejection 

As Fm thinking of die past: 
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THE ANCESTRESS ; OR, FAMILY PRIDE. 

FBOM THE SWEDISH OF THE LATE BARONESS KNOBBING* 

Bt Mrs. Bushbt. 

I. 

Adelgunda was one of the most beautiful creatures ever moulded by 
the great Master's hand, and one on whom He might deign to look with 
the same paternal complacency as Pygmalion looked on his Galathea. 

Adelgunda was also as the apple of their eye to her father and mother ; 
but not the less did they bring her up with the utmost strictness and 
severity, in the awful loftiness of their aristocratic principles, which made 
no allowance for a single error, a single imperfection, a single weakness 
even, among any who belonged to them. Every one was to be super- 
excellent, and supremely high-bred like their ancestors ; for their an- 
cestors had only virtues, their failings being entombed with their bodies. 
The slightest infringement of the stately decorum, the formal propriety — 
and, to the honour of their ancestors we must add — the rectitude, the 
loyal and chivalric conduct of these worthies, called forth as unmerciful 
punishment as a heinous fault. And Adelgunda, from her earliest in- 
fancy, learned to form grand ideas about her noble, ancient, and opulent 
fisimily ; it was impressed on her mind that she would be very degenerate 
indeed if she did not resemble all those long departed and now moulder- 
ing dames and damsels, whose portraits hung in long rows in the great 
picture-gallery, as a large old-fashioned apartment was called, which, in 
spite of accidental fires, of repairs and renovations in the old baronial 
castle, had preserved unaltered its antique appearance since the middle of 
the sixteenth century. 

In her infancy, Adelgunda had often been taken into this venerable 
saloon, and, counting with her five small fingers, she could repeat the 
names of all these haughty-looking, long-bearded cavaliers, equipped in 
heavy armour, or these stiff, richly-dressed nobles, most of them decorated 
with jewelled orders, or other tokens of a high worldly position ; and 
these grand-looking ladies, encased in whalebone and stiff corsets, with 
towering powdered heads, and magnificent jewellery, evincing the wealth 
of the family. These ladies and gentlemen hung, as has been said, in 
straight rows on each side of the long, narrow, dark, oak-panelled hall ; 
and they were all half-length portraits in oval or almost square frames, 
the gilding of which had long since faded into a sort of a brownish-yellow 
cinnamon tint. But at the end of the hall, between two deep Gothic 
windows, with small old-fashioned panes of glass, there hung alone in 
state the great ancestress^ or founder of the family — a tall, dark, stem- 
looking woman, whose countenance was grave, austere, and almost 
menacing, though the features, when narrowly examined, were regular 
and beautiful. 

In contrast to the half-length portraits around, this picture was almost 
colossal in size ; and the noble lady it represented, who in Roman CathoHc 
times had ended her days as the abbess of a convent, stood there so stately 
and so stiff in the close black garb, with the unbecoming white linen band 
across her forehead, and with one hand, in which she held a crucifix, resting 
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on a dark-looking stand, on which a missal, a skull, and a rosary, lay near 
each other, the other hand hung carelessly down by her side, and almost 
reached the lower portion of the picture-frame, which seemed considerably 
darker and more time-worn than all the rest. This picture was painted 
on thick wood, or on canvas stretched on wood, it was not certain which, 
but every one knew that it was as heavy as lead — and so it proved to be. 

The likeness of the patriarch of the family — of the father of the race — 
painted to correspond in size and everything else to that of the high-born 
lady above mentioned, had in former days hung also in this saloon, but 
had been destroyed in a fire which had taken place between the years 
1740 and 1750, so that the stem, imperious-looking dame now occupied 
the place of honour alone. 

Her parents had never omitted, when they accompanied Adelgunda into 
the picture-gallery, to take her up first to one, liien to another of the 
noble ladies whose lineaments adorned the walls, saying, '< How fortunate 
for you if you could be as good as this ancestress of yours was — as clever 
as that one — as beautiful as she was — ^as dutiful and affectionate as yon 
lady !" Adelgunda would fix her eyes on each by turns, and every time 
she looked at them her desire to resemble them increased. But the great 
gloomy portrait of the tall dark lady always awakened a thrill of terror 
in the little girl's mind. This was partly owing to the tales with which 
the servants frightened her about this harsh, awful-looking abbess, partly 
to her being obliged, whenever she was naughty, to go into the sombre 
apartment where the picture was, and, curtsying before it, to beg pardon 
of the stem, threatening figure. 

With her tearful looks fixed upon it, she had often fancied that the eyes 
of the portrait moved ; but it was a still greater trial to poor Adelgunda, 
when she had been guilty of some great oflfence, to be condemned, as a 
punishment, to stand for a quarter of an hour, or half an hour, under the 
dreaded portrait with her back to it. 

There was a tradition in the family that many, many years back, during 
the lifetime of one of the more ancient lords of the castle, a little girl, a 
member of the race, who was undergoing a similar punishment, distinctly 
felt the terrible lady's hand, which hung unemployed by her side, stretch 
over the picture-frame and seize roughly hold of her hair. The recollec- 
tion of that tradition was martyrdom to Adelgunda when this most 
dreaded penance was inflicted on her ; and on one occasion, when her 
conscience was not of the clearest, and she had cried herself almost into 
a fever &om fright, she fancied that she actually felt a grasp at her little 
golden tresses. 

It is easy to imagine how anxious^ in consequence of all this, Adel- 
gunda was to avoid committing any faults, and with what terror the 
picture inspired her. And even in riper years, when she began to lay 
aside her childish dress and childish ideas, and when reason told her that 
a painted figure could have no more power or influence than any other 
inanimate object, she still looked with a certain degree of awe upon 
the portrait of her frowning ancestress, especially when her conscience 
told her that she had been guilty of any slight indiscretion ; while, on the 
contrary, she felt some pleasure at gazing on the other family pictures^ 
which all seemed to smile upon her. 

But years and time wore on, and the aristocratic bones of Adelgunda'0 
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proud, high-born parenU weve laid in the dmt to mingle with the honoored 
remains of the old etook. She was then still in her minority, asd found 
a new home with a kind aunt, who had resided too short aiime undar 
the same roof with the ancestral portraits, and in the place which had 
been tlie cradle of their xaee, to have imbibed their exaggerated faaul j 
pride. 

The estate, which was entailed, with everything belonging to it, in- 
cluding the muoh-pri2sed portrait, passed in trast, for future generaiioBS, 
to Adelgunda^s only brother, of whom we purposely have not spoken, 
that we might not be obliged to give an account of all the exaggerated 
ideas of the consequence of his family which his £aljier and mother had 
diligently and zealously laboured to imprint on the mind of their son — 
the only male scaon of that ancient honse, which was now threatened with 
speedy extindioD — rhe who, after them, was alone to r^resent the glory 
of their time-honamad aneeatry. What precepts aad exhortations he, 
the only -son and last hope, rec^ved under his progenitor's portrait, — 
what defei^mee and devotion were inculcated to the name of the hanghty- 
looking abbess, whose severe virtue and pious deeds were held to lefleet 
honour on her desoendantS) — ^i<rhat aristoemtic ideas and exclusive prin- 
ciples were there engrafted on \m soul, we will not stop to rdate, — 'they 
would be ine<KBpreh^isiblei;o many, and do not require to he dwelt on in 
our short tale. 

In the amrfs cfaeerfd, hospitable, pleasant, light modem villa quite 
another tone prevailed, aad quite another mode of li£B from that wkhin 
the solid walls of the old baronial castle or under its gloomy roof. At 
Adelgunda'fi age new impressions are soon reeaved, new associates and 
new ideas are w«deaaied with avidity, and seldom £Eiil to influence the mind. 
Adelgunda— 'lamth obliges us to confess — soon foigot a very stringent and 
impOTtant paragraph in the paternal and matenml lectures, — forgot the 
faithful portraits of the defunct females of her noble liouse, and even the 
threatening glance — the daric eye that ^one from beneath the white 
linen fillet of the haughty. abbess, — foi^t them all amidst new-bom and 
overflowing happiness in the arms of an adored and adoring hudsaad, 
a young naval ofiSkcer, rich in all nature's brightest gifts, and standing 
high in the opinion of die world, bat on whom the great aneestress would 
QBTtainly never have permitted her hand to be bestowed, had she known 
of the .matter; for his patent of nobility ivas not mouldy from age, was 
not even made nut, and still worse, was not likdy ever to be dximm up, 
because he did not £eel the alightest wish ever to possess one. 

Adelgunda, nevertheless, felt unspeakably happy, and her noble brotiier, 
to whom the family mode of thinking had descended as an heirloom in 
conjunction with ihe entailed property, vrinked at the plebeian mat^— ^ 
partly because he well knew that Adelgunda*s very limited portion wonU 
never tempt, any among the needy and impoverished of lens own elass to 
lay their hearts at her feet, — partly because it was the preaerration of the 
family name and tree in his own person that lay nearest to his heart, mat 
the offshoots from the fsmale line, — and partly that, though he was a 
proud man, and unflinching in his aristocratioal notions, he had a kind 
heart, was i&mdiy attadbed to his sister, rejoioed in her happiness, and was 
well aware how much superior in chamtetffl' his esttmahle brother-in-law 
was to the generality of the yonng men of the day. 
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JBut lor himself this brother and lord of thd castle sought a «pouse 
who should eotwine ho vulgar borgher twig aroimd the £edr branches of 
his geoealogical tree, but one who counted as many generations as other 
good quaUties; for ancient lineage is not apt, like wealth, to cormpt the 
heart, and Adelgunda*s sister-in-law was truly an amiable lady. 

Again the lordly halls of the ancient castle became the abode of 
domestic happiness ; and it was admitted that it could not be otherwise, 
for not one alone, but many of the old s^rants who had passed into the 
service of the heir of entail, and who were not notorious for their super- 
stition, had clearly and distinctly observed that the first time the young 
countess entered the picture-gallery, the majestic ancestress had relaxed 
her. stem lips almost into a smile of approbation, which had never hap- 
pened but once before — in the year 16&^, on a similar occasion ; a re- 
markable event, which had been recorded by tbe ob^lain of tibe castle, 
with many subscribing witnesses, in a document which was preserved like 
a holy relic amidst the family's most valued papers, parchments, and 
deeds. 

When the young count and countess were happily wedded, and com- 
fortably ^settled at the castle, which, however, did not happen until about 
five years afiber Adelgunda« marriage to h^ delightful naval hero, the 
broraer and eister lalt a strong wiah to meet once more under the 
paternal roof And Adelgunda's husband promised that on his return in 
autumn from an expedition in which he was then engaged, he, his wife, 
and their little son, a boy about four years of age, should without any 
delay -aceepA of the oount^s invitatien, and make the visit so much desired 
by all parties— ^ven by the young countess, Adelgunda's sister-in^laMr^ 
who was by no means a stranger to her. They had been friends in child- 
hoody indeed were distantly related to each oilier ; for it so happens that 
almost all ^e £unilies amongst the most ancient of the Swedish nobility 
are connected by ties of consang^nity. 

At length the long-looked-for day arrived, and Adelgunda beheld, 
with tears of mingled joy and sorrow, the grey old towers of the castle 
where she was born, and where she had spent her earliest years — ^those 
years which, on comparing them with the subsequent epodis of our life, 
we deoomiiMbte the gayest and the happiest. Adelgunda and her Inis- 
band, who had had a long day e journey, arrived late in the evening at 
Idle castle, and were shortly after conducted to their sleepii^-rooms, a 
suite of lofty arched apartments in one of the .fiirthest tow^ and in 
the olden time the principal guest-chambers, but whiidi did not bear the 
best of refHitations as regarded [^>ectres, midnight noises, groans, rattling 
of chains, and the like horrors. Ade^nda hadall her life entertained 
great respect, for, but also no little fear of, these apartments ; and those 
feelings were probably heightened by an old tradition v^hich averred that 
some most extraordinary and mysterious events had taken place in these 
chambers. Some pretended to know tliat one of these ^artments, which 
along w}th the picture-gallery had remained most unchanged during tibe 
lapse of years, had served as the bridal-chamber for the great ancestress 
of the fsunily ; at any rate, there was something that savoured of awe* 
and discomfort about them. 

Never in her life had Adelgunda slept in any of these gloomy fl^uurt- 
ments, and in former days nothing would have .induced her to do so; 
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but now, with her brave, bold sailor by her side, she smiled at her old 
childish fears, — at least when he laughed at her recital of them. She 
would not, however, on any account, allow her little Victor to sleep in 
the first ante-chamber with the trembling waiting-maid, but placed the 
child's crib close to her own bed, and often during the long, dark, and 
stormy autumnal night, when the wind shook the panes of glass, and 
howled through the adjacent forest, and she was wakened by its violence, 
she turned quickly, and with a beating heart, towards the child, leaned 
over his little bed, and felt unhappy until she had ascertained that her 
darling was sleeping soundly and peacefully. 

"Well!" said her husband, the next morning, when the sun was 
already pretty high in the heavens, and cast his cheerful rays through 
the'-narrow casements of these haunted chambers — " well, dearest Adel- 
gunda, have you heard or seen any spectre last night— been visited in 
any way by a ghost ?" 

"No," she replied, laughingly, as the bright sunshine restored her 
courage ; " there was but one spirit near me last night — one dear, good 
spirit ;" and she embraced her husband. 

" And you, Annette ?" cried the incredulous visitor to the poor wait- 
ing-maid, " I hope you have not been disturbed by the ghosts either ?" 

But Annette, who was half dead from fear, asserted that she had not 
closed her eyes the whole night ; that she had distinctly heard sighs and 
groans, and heavy footsteps up and down the floor ; and there had been 
many other frightful things that she could not describe. 

Now, in the cheering daylight, Adelgunda laughed heartily at these 
fandesy as she called them ; but the previous night she would not have 
done so, — at least not with a heart so much at ease. 

" I wonder what his uncle and aunt will say of my little Victor, now 
that he is nicely dressed, and not so sleepy and cross as he was last night, 
after that long, fatiguing journey !*' said Adelgunda to Annette, with a 
mother's pride in her pretty boy, and while they were both engaged 
in arranging his curly hair, and putting on his handsome new green 
dress. 

Adelgunda's husband had risen early and gone out to stroll round the 
old castle, and the former young laay of the mansion, who had now 
become a wife and mother, took up her little son in her arms to go down 
to her sister-in-law, who had already sent to inquire how she had slept, 
and to let her know that breakfast was ready. 

Humming an air, Adelgunda proceeded with her light burden through 
the dear old well-remembered passages where her very footsteps echoed, 
until she came close to the door which opened into the picture-gallery ; 
she then stopped, seized suddenly with a strong impulse to enter it, while 
a strange, sad foreboding of evil filled her heart. Infiuenced, as it were, 
by an invincible power over which she had no control, she laid her hand 
upon the lock, turned it, and stood, she scarcely knew how, in presence 
of the mute family, who seemed gazing on her from both sides. Adel- 
gunda's heart beat quickly ; recollections from her childhood and her 
youthful days began to rush back on her. These aristocratic feelings, 
which had so long slumbered, began to start up in her mind, and she 
dared not look towards the terrible lady at the extreme end, for fear of 
meeting her angry, implacable glance. 
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*^ That IB a prettj lady ! And there is another nice lady ! What a 
grand gentleman ! And see, yonder is a fine gentleman too !" 

Such were little Yictor^s exclamations, as Adelgunda went slowly 
with him past all these well-known portraits of uncles and aunts, grand- 
mothers, great-grandmothers, and odier members of the £Eimily, all long 
since asleep in their graves. 

'^ But, oh, mother, look !*' cried Victor, as he first caught sight of the 
largest ; *' see how horrible that one up yonder looks ! See, mother, how 
that tall woman there on the wall frowns down at us !" And Victor 
knit his little brows, and drew in his small mouth, to make his face look 
very terrible in return. 

"Oh, do not speak so— do not speak so!" exclaimed his mother, 
trying in vain to hush the child. ^* On the contrary," she added, 4^ s^ 
faltering voice, *' she is an excellent lady, and very kind to all good, 
well-behaved children. We will go up yonder, and beg her pardon and 
her blessing.'' 

'^ No, no l** screamed Victor, kicking his Httle legs with all his might, 
^' I won't have anything to do with her ; she looks as cross as if she 
would bite me." 

Again his mother entreated Victor to be a reasonable, good boy, and 
by that time they stood under the great lady's picture. A tremor crept 
over Adelgunda as she encountered that austere, repulsive look, and in- 
voluntarily she dropped her eyes beneath it. But reason soon triumphed; 
she approached closer to the portrait, and said to her little son, whom she 
still held on her arms, " Now we shall say good morning to that lady ;" 
and she curtsied herself, and bent with her hand the obstinate little head; 
*^ and we shall beg her to look kindly and gently down upon us, for your 
dear, good papa's sake, and we will kiss her hand." And Adelgunda 
kissed the hand in the picture that was hanging down ; but when she 
attempted to raise the child's face up towards the hand, the httle fellow, 
in whose infantine breast Was aroused a portion of his father's bold spirit, 
and perhaps impetuous temper, and who, though somewhat frightened, 
felt his courage rising, and was, withal, extremely angry, struggled 
furiously, clenched his little fist, and instead of kissing the great lady's 
drooping hand, thumped it with all his might — and at that moment he 
was strong enough. 

11. 

Adelgunda' s brother and sister-in-law waited in vain for her appear- 
ance at the break£sist-table. She came not ! But at length the startling 
inteUigence was brought to them that a strange, frightful noise had been 
heard in the picture-gallery. No one knew what was the cause of it^ for 
no one had dared to venture in to see what had happened. But now 
every one rushed in. A cloud of dust, a heap of mortar and wood was 
before them; and a sight so dreadful, so shocking, so appalling, met 
their eyes, that every heart was like to break. 

But only one heart did break, for notwithstanding his strength of 
mind — his unconquerable spirit — his undeniable fortitude, the bereaved 
husband and £Either almost sank beneath the fiightful calamity that had 
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saddenlj deprired him of tbe wife ke adored, and the child mi wlkom all 
his hopes were centred. Yet he was the first — the onlj one who had 
sufficient energ^r and presence of mind to drag^ the liMess rem«ns of his 
w^ and son horn under the destroying weight of the hesvj portrait. 

It was a frightful events and miide a great senaatien. A rotten rope, 
and the mouldering state of the wall which should have upheld Ae 
enormoudly heavy wooden frame, had done all the evil. 

The naval officer passed over distant seas to many a fore%n land — the 
w<^ld was all hefcnre him, but he never forgot what he had lost. 

The picture of the awful ancestress met with little injury in its hSi ; 
but several years elapsed before it was hung up again in its former place. 
it was, however, at length restored to its ^ position, but fastened with 
n0ihx>pe, and everything necessary to make it more secure. The dread- 
lul occurrence was beginning to be forgotten, and the brotherly afEectiony 
which had somewhat cooled, seemed to have ^splayed itsetf swffidentljr 
in having banished the lofty dame for some years to a lunyber-room. 
She could not always be left there ! So at lei:^^ she hung in her old 
place again, as stem, as frowning as formerly. And the connt, who had 
now become an old man, generally when he alluded to the terriMe etent^ 
reasonably ascribed it to natural causes. But, once upon a time, when 
he obeerved lus vomgest daughter, a girl not much more than sixteen 
years of i^, castrng^kr^v^ and rather friendly ^Eances at ayoungnMn, 
the son of a country parson, who, on account of lus hsndeon^ person and 
pleasant manners, was often recdved at the baronial castle, — ^whcn he 
saw this, by means of some sideloi^ looks with die comer of his ^e, 
which were not perceived by the young couple, then he took Ins daughter 
by the hand, led her silently and soienmly into the pictnre-gidlevy, 
Walked with her up to the replaced portrut of their grearf; ancestress, and 
said, with the gravity of an anxious fother, and ihe (%mty of an aiisto- 
cratic noUeman, 

" Beware, my daughter ! Remember the fate of your aunt T' 

These words were all he uttered. 



<^ And this happened in the nineteenth century, and here in our fitther- 
land ?" Such an inquiry will assuredly be made by one or other of our 
readers. But we will not answer it ourselves ; we shall only advise the 
inquirer to address himself to the descendants of o?ie of the most ancient 
families in Scania^ and ask them whether it be trae or not. 
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HOW JEREMIAH TUBES BECAME ENGAGED IN THE IRISH 
ELECTIONS OF 1852. 

NEXT OF KTN.— If the Next of Kin or relations of William Farraday, 
Gordwaitier, fbnnerly of iddgstO'ttMet (who jtsa awBy to sen m4)r about theyesr 1S10) , 
will apply to Messrs. Swanquill and Brooiosgrove, Solicitors, Red Lion-square, London, they 
will hear of something to their advantage ; or any person giving such inlbrmation respecting 
the Next of Kin or relations of the said wiUiam ISwndtiy as shall lead to thttr discovez?, wiS 
be handsomely rewarded.— 2%»«*, August — th, laso. 



Jjebemiab: Hodgson Tubb6, general provisioii-^aler and grocer> kept 
a tidy little i^op at the oornec of Higii-street, Islington ; bis receipts vere 
not very large^ certainly, but tbey were comfortable ; nor yet was bis ac- 
%uaintaQce so very extended either, but still it was very respectable. And 
as be sat in the commercial room of the Peacock tavern on a Saturday 
evenings smjoking his pipe^ and sipping between whiffft his cold brandy-and- 
water, ne was as xespected and as exemplary an elderljr gj^ntleman as any 
in. London, He was yet a bachebr, though many a fair dame had thrown 
oat her lures and meshes to birdlime obdurate Tubbs into matrimony. 
For instance. Miss Mar^ Straker^ the £a«hionable milliner and modiste de 
JPcma in the neighlMiurin|» street, had decked out her windows— not unr 
mizid&ly however, of her sweet self— in the most, glorious array and blend- 
ing of varied hues. She bad woxked him slippers and nightcaps, sent 
him Valentines oa that saint's day, and made herself remarkable towards 
him when they met at the tea-drinkicgs in the neighbourhood ; nay, 
finally, as a last resource^ deluged him with anonymous letten, eontaining 
threats, like a Miss Bailei|r of yore, to ajppear agamst him in a very spiritual 
and, to say the least, of it, diffage atitire whi& be slumbered at night, or 
sent others with taunts of his breaking hearts and filching affections only 
as he would a rosebud^ to pludi: them in pieces and fling them to tKe 
winds ; but it was all of no effect^ for poor Miss Straker had to betake 
herself to a tom*eat and spectacles, while the object of ber hopes was a 
bachelor still. Bmisy Chaplin, the chemist's daughter, too, tried her little 
•ndeavoiira against Tubbs' stony heart ; she sent him nosegays and sweet 
lozenges, pictured to him the delights and comfort of a nurse in sickness 
who had a little knowkdge of medicine, and planted herself daily in her 
father *s upper window, and gazed fondlv on the butter- firkins and carmine 
faee of their owner^ the general provision-dealer. She copied out all the 
poetry she could ^t hold of from the magazines and newspapers, and sent 
it aa ber own totbe unromantic Jerenuab, and was perpetually inquiring 
after his health, and felt sure he must be ill, whieb,. to a gentleman m par- 
tieulady xobust healthy were very unpleasant insinuations. So, to put a stop 
te aU suck perseeutioiuiy Tubbs hailed a hackney-coach one fine mormng^ 
handed into it Nancy Farraday, his housekeeper, and driving off to All 
Sflbts' church,, they became man and wife>. much to the scaiidal and 
jealousy of the neighbouribood, the hysterics of Miss Straker^ and the 
anger <^ Ifin Cbapb, who cahnedher ruffled breast, however, by fiollow- 
ing the exampK and eloping with a veterinary sur|^on who was about to 
emigrate to Australia, where, from their combined knowledge of phi^ 
laflcf, ifaey pcaetiied as doctors in oxdinaiy to that island. 

f2 
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11. 

Years have rolled onwards, and the fraits of the union of Jeremiah 
Tuhhs with Nancy Farraday were one son and one daughter. Julia Ann 
was a tall, thin, angular young lady of some twenty summers, plain in face, 
hut very susceptible in heart, highly romantic, and much given to circulat- 
ing libraries and affaires de coeur, hardly out of one (referring to either 
libraries or love affairs) but she was into another. In the latter she had 
experienced many disappointments. She clandestinely met and loved 
one whom she believed was a gallant captain of hussars, with immense 
estates in Norfolk, and who had promised to make her his wife ; but he 
turned out, upon due inquiry, to be simply a full private of the Horse 
Guaft-ds Blue, of very disreputable character. She then fell desperately 
in love with a Signor Nicolo, a professor of music, who faithfully vowed 
they should be married, and then they were to fly to the sunny clime of 
Italy, and revel in everlasting bliss on the banks of the Lake of Como ; 
but, unfortunately, Signor Nicolo proved to be Duncan Nichol of Glasgow, 
a married man, with a sickly wife and a large family in that famous burgh. 
Miss Julia's brother, John Hodgson Tubbs, was a great overgrown, awk- 
ward hobbledehoy, about seventeen to eighteen years of age, whose only 
aim in life seemed to be " to be thought fast'* He was a member of the 
Divine Apollo Club, and though he did not sing himself, he joined loudly in 
the chorus to his friend Jobkins' song. He was " great" (as he expressed it) 
with the Bloomer who kept the bar where their club -was held, and whom 
he styled " a spiffy girl," and who had been graciously pleased to accept 
of a pair of very Brummagem -looking earrings, set with paste diamonds, 
with which he nad presented her. He consumed many cabbages, under 
the belief they were prime Havannah cigars ; frequented Rosherville 
and Vauxhall, and the pit of the Adelphi Theatre ; and had even gone so 
far as to treat the Bloomer to a private box at the Surrey, when his 
theatrical madness was at its full. He had not knocked down a police- 
man, nor committed a little amateur pickpocketing as yet, but his incli- 
nation was willing, though, alas! the consequences calmed the desire. 
He had been on an omnibus to Epsom races, where he had lost all his 
money upon backing the pea to be under a particular thimble, and had 
had his pocket eased of his gold watch while an uncommon pretty gipsy 
was assuring him, from the crosses on his left palm, he was destined to 
marry the blue-eyed daughter of an earl. 

The quartette was seated around the fire after supper. Tubbs, senior, 
with slippers on his feet and spectacles on his nose, was spelling over the 
Times newspaper ; Julia was deep into the sympathies of Blanche de 
Courcy, pining for her absent lover on the plains of war ; Tubbs, junior, 
was eyeing the burning coal, and wondering if Candlewick would win the 
Dinner Stakes, which he had backed him for at a betting-oflSce from 
the information of " Newminster,*' in Bellas Life, " whose mouth was not 
for falsehood framed ;" and Mrs. Tubbs was chewing the cud of supper 
and sweet fancies, and then occasionally dozing off for forty winks. 

" Halloa, my dear !'* exclaimed Tubbs. " * Next of kin — William Far- 
raday — Aldgate-street — ^went to sea.' Why, is not that your brother 
Bill ?» 

" Eh ? what?" said Mrs. Tubbs, shaking her head io arouse her facul- 
ties. " Read it all out, my dear, will you ?" 
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Accordingly, Tubbs read fortb tbe paragraph we have quoted above. 

" It is him, my dear. What can they want with us ?" said Mrs. 
Tubbs. 

" Humph! no saying,'* replied Jeremiah. ** Perhaps to pay for his coffin. 
He was always a ne'er-do-well." 

'* Delightfully mysterious," chimed in Miss Julia. 

** A plant," observed Tubbs, junior, oracularly. 

" FU talk the matter over with neighbour Pumpkin," said Tubbs. " He 
is a long-headed, shrewd fellow, that Pumpkin. So come, my dear, light 
our bedroom candle, put out the lamp, and let us to bed. Good night, 
young people." 

III. 

" Invest your money ?" said Mr. Broomsgrove, as he sat nursing his 
left leg and meditating in his office, Red Lion-square, before the obese 
figure of Tubbs. 

<^ Yes, invest it," said Tubbs ; ^' railways are down, fiinds up, and 
thirty thousand pounds is a ^urish lump. Mortgage, eh ?" 

** N — no," said Broomsgrove. " Plenty of money in the market ; you 
won't get more than three-and-a-quarter on a safe^ mortgage. Had it 
offered last week." 

"Humph! ecod!" 

" There are the encumbered estates in Ireland. Grood investments to 
be made there. Look out sharp and you will buy at seventeen years' pur- 
chase." 

" And get shot like a woodcock for my trouble," hastily observed 
Tubbs. 

" Oh, nonsense !" said Broomsgrove. " And what need for you ever 
to go over to Ireland, pray ? Employ an agent." 

" Ah ! I did not think of that, sir. Good idea, that." 

" Now, I have the plan of the estate of Ballymactarbarry in my office — 
a valuable freehold estate in Munster, near the great sea-port of Limerick, 
with an excellent stone-built mansion, in a fine domain of about eighty 
acres, with pleasure-grounds, rookery, garden, &c.," said Broomsgrove; 
and holloaing down a long tube, screamed, "Bring up the plan of the 
BaUymactarbarry estate, G 15." 

Now, while the pair are poring over the plan of the Ballymactarbarry 
estate, let us inquire how Tubbs, the general provision-dealer, became pos- 
sessed of so large an amount of ready money as thirty thousand pounds. 

When William Farraday ran away from Aldgate-street to sea, he 
worked his way out before the mast to the mouth of the Ganges, and 
landing at Calcutta, came to the conclusion that he preferred living on 
dry land than rolling about on the stormy waves ; and accordingly set to 
work to obtain some other employment. In this he fortunately succeeded, 
namely, as errand-boy in a wealthy merchant's office. From errand-boy ' 
he rose to be clerk, and from a clerk to be a merchant ; and having re- 
alised seventy to eighty thousand pounds sterling, he wished to leave it to 
some one. His only relation was ms sister Nancy, who, when he left Eng- 
land, was kitchen-wench in some gentleman's family in Lincolnshire ; the 
chances, were, therefore, she had either changed her name through mar- 
riage, or else, perhaps, had changed the scene altogether by the common 
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debt of nature. Mr. Farraday had, therefore, intended to f>und a hos* 
pital in London for decayed snoemakers, and will the Whole of his pro- 
perty away for that purpose ; but before the necessaiy legal deeds cowid 
be executed, Mr. Farrad!ay departed from this life by that common eaBtem 
issue, the total loss of his liver. 

Dying intestate, therefore, iiis affurs were banded over to the ^rm of 
Swanquill and Broomsgrove, who, after no few advertisetnents, no little 
trouble, a large bill of costs, and atriiO, incontestably proved that Jere- 
miah Tubbs, in wedding his housekeeper, Ann Farraday, had taken ijo 
wife the iBature heiress of seventy thousand pomids. 

Space will not permit us to chronicle the arguments and asseverations 
with which Mr. Broomsgrove induced our friend, Tubbs, to invest the 
thirty thousand pounds of ready money lying idle in the Bank of Cal- 
cutta on an lr»h estate, but simply inform our land and courteous 
reader he did succeed (for the sly dog of a lawyer had a heavy mortgage 
on these lands) ; and that Tubbs, general provision-dealer, of High-streot, 
Islington, became Jeremiah Tubl>s, Esquire, of Ballymactarbarry Castle, 
a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for die county of Limerick, with rotes 
and a istake in the country. 

IV. 

^Wkat a deKghtixd account of Killamey this isT said Miss Julia 
Tdbbs, as ihelangtdshed over the pages of the New Monthfy, ** although 
I do not believe a syllable the cynical creature says about the beggws. 
The Irish ones we see in England are very interesting objects, I am sure, 
with such a nice flow of spirits ; and I am told they are far more so in 
their native land. So do, papa, let us go to Ir^and, and <we can take 
Ballymactarbarry on our way there. For what is the nse >of having u 
property, if we are never to see it ?'* 

" Ah, I Should like to see our property Tery much. Besides, it is the 
scene of Charley O'Malley's earty Itfe," said Tubbs, junior, who had 
appfied for an ensigncy in the Loyal DiddlescK Militia, and had already 
<»dered his uniform. 

** What lovely creatures the wild Kathleens and Norahs must bet** 
said Julia, with a deep sigh, as " Moore's Melodies* flashed across ker 
mind. 

** Jobkins says they are not half so 'stmnring as they are painted,'' 
said ihe younger Tubbs, as a vision of the oily-'faced Bloomer came fiiM 
tilt upon iiis imagination. 

Mrs. Tubbs was having a very indigestible sleep after dinner, and only 
snored heavily. 

Mr. Tubbs, having no individual opinion of his own, but a very 
general one of other people''B, immediately gave in to the wi^es of his 
children to visit Ireland, simply observing, 

** Neighbour Pumpkin and ^ newspapers thought the island Tery 
quiet, and the nature of the people quite changed." 

At this point we shall now allow each branch of the Tilbbs family to 
express their own individual views on their trip to Ireland and their own 
property. With a graceful bow, then, and, we trust, a few rounds of 
applause, and, perdiance, a stray bouquet from some fear lady's hands^ 
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we make our exit from the boaids ; and, while the little bell tinkke and 
the gieen •curtain drops upon our endeayours to please and amuse, we 
wish our roaden adieu I 



"So. 1.— Erom Tnbbs, at Ballymactarbany Castle, to Pumpkin, at High-street, 

Islington. 

Deab Pumpkin, — To escape the heat and bustle of a London election, 
I arrived here after a yery unpleasant yoyage from Holyhead to Einfi;8- 
town, wheni we were all horse-de-combcUy as Jully expresses it, which I 
conclude means yery sick. From thence we proceeded to Limerick per 
train, and, having slept at Cruise's hotel, set off next day for our castle. 
I must own I was disaj^inted with it, £(x Ballymactarbany on paper, 
and BaUymactaxbarry in reality, is just as different as that American place 
Mr. Ghuzzlewit mentbns in his '* life and Adventures.'' There was a 
spleno^d lodge, with an old rusty iron gate, and a very dirty, slatternly 
woman, with ten almost naked children, keeping the said lodge, in a state oi 
filth and vermin only to be equalled by the parlieus of Smithfield-market. 
The hens had grovelled up pleasant resting-places in the flower-plats^ 
and a flock of ducks and geeee were foraging in the i^ubberies. There 
was not a vestige of a tree to be seen anywhere, and the whole scene 
was veiy bleak and blank, unbroken save by an elderly begg^ with 
ba^ipes, who had built himself a hut in the middle of our dnve, and 
w£ch JuDy said was *^ very picturesque indeed." On arriviijg at the 
castle, which is a square, masonic-looking building, something like a 
farm-house in England, and but little better than the lodge^ we were 
welcomed by a busy little woman, who was delighted to see ^* himself," as 
she would call me, and veiy much to see Jully, who, she said, was very £ke 
Lady Blessing^n, whom she remembered when first married, at Fethard 
Barracks. John she compared to the late proprietoiv who, I understand, was 
a whiskey-drioking, red-faced, fox-hunting, six-feet-four gentleman, with 
debauchery as plamly written in his fatce ms it is on this paper. While, 
being short of a comparison for my good woman, she decXaied she was a 
cross between Ban O'Connell and die Duchess of Leinster. Upon h^ 
showing us over the house, we found the pig had taken up his quarters in 
our best bed-room, and showed great disinclination to move away ; and a 
party of pet hens were cackling over their incubations on a chasely-carved 
oak cabinet in the drawiog-room : if I allude to there being no paper on 
many of the walls, no water in the pipes, or no cleanliness anywhere, so 
very cursorily, it is because they became matters of such very minor con- 
siderations alter « short scjoum in Munster, yon no longer remark them. 
I had not been there many days before my votes were, of course, soli- 
cited ; and having indefinite ideas upon politics, like the present govern- 
ment, I sold my votes to each candidate, and voted for none, and 
recommended my tenants to do so likewise ! 

It was on the 12th of July — ^but I ought to tell you what occurred 
before. Our female servants, particulariy Biddy, had informed me how 
Father O'Neil had denounced ]ii£ as a hypocrite from the altar, pointing 
out forcibly that I was not a hypocrite for selling my vote, but., afier 
doing so, K>r not giving it ; and as I still persisted in my determination, 
iti^ppearedl was cursed!!! As a faithfrd Protestant, the priest nught as 
well have blessed me^ for all I cared; but Biddy was very anxious upon 
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my account. She had seen Father O'Neil pour milk and water into the 
lame tumbler, and, after miiing them well, produce them separate. I 
assured her I had seen the same from the Wizard of the North. She 
was ignorant, and angry, and told me '' the father " was to be transkted 
to heaven on a car. "For what?" I inquired. She could not answer. 
** Gammon!" said I. For sacrificing some hundred lives, I suppose, my 
dear Pumpkin, as the sequel will show you. Pshaw ! Well, to the 
12th — ^no, I mean the 13th — for it was the day after the 12th / heard 
the sad doings from an eye-witness. 

A troop of dragoons were formed up in the potato-market by the 
quay, when a melie commenced between the Russell party and Potter's, 
Uiat exceeded anything you can imagine — ^broken heads, bloody noses, 
brains protruding, and split skulls. And one man, my informant tells 
me, was thrown from a room above stairs, and, alighting on some iron 
railings, remained spiked for some moments before he was released. 
Another Tory was thrown over the bridge, and as his corpse floated 
down the river, they stoned it as it went. A squadron of dragoons was 
ordered to charge, and one officer had his face cut open with a stone, 
and, but for his helmet, must have lost his eye ; two or three of the 
others were hit, and some of the private soldiers severely hurt. A female 
hag having attacked a hot-tempered private soldier, I am informed he 
scalped her head with one sweep of his sword. He had 'not half the 
gallantry of the Birdcage-walk gentlemen, however (excuse an exe- 
crable pun), whatever his military gallantly might be — eh ? On the 
Tuesday, the Horse Artillery planted their howitzers on each bridge, to 
prevent all ingress, but to allow all egress. Father O'Neil addressed the 
dragoons as they patrolled the town, and inquired the reason of this 
military array. The officer of the troop treated his question to a 
sneer. ^ 

" Then your blood be on your own heads," said the padre. 

" The blood has been on some of our own bodies yesterday," said a 
trooper, sotto voce, " and it shall be on your party to-day, master." 

On the Wednesday, all the garrison were called out, and kept patrol- 
ling the town ; gentlemen in cocked hats dashing about the streets, 
with mounted soldiers with drawn swords galloping after them, and 
guards turning out and presenting arms'; and cars filled with voters came 
galloping in, escorted by dragoons, and registering their votes, guarded 
by soldiers with fixed bayonets. In the afternoon, a report being prettily 
generally circulated that the Protestant candidate was getting the best of 
it, an attack was made by the mob, halloaed on by their priests — I am 
told, like a wild herd of buffaloes — upon most of the Protestant voters^ 
houses — their windows broken, and their furniture and " household gods " 
seized and cast into the street. 

I now come to the most unpleasant part of my reminiscences. You 
will recollect how honoured I felt when the Lord- Lieutenant of the 
country thought fit to appoint me to a commission in the peace; but I 
was then little aware of the duties required of me, or I would have hurled 
it in his teeth back again. You, my dear Pumpkin, who stay at home, 
and only see the mayoralty sitting in all the pomp of office, guarded by 
faithful policemen, will hardly credit their duties in Ireland. In our 
happy city, the most required of such a functionary is to commit to gaol 
some half-starved vagabond for tramping about the country, or im- 
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prison an hilarious young lord who gets drunk and wrenches off knockers; 
but here, my dear sir, they are compelled to lead the forlorn-hope for the 
troops!!!! 

You would hardly believe it, but it is not imtil the soldiers hare been 
well pelted with stones and brickbats, fish and dead cats, and the magb- 
trate read over a lot of ^bberish, that the freedom of the constitution 
allows her soldiers to fight. It may be very pleasant to some gentlemen 
to be set up, as we used a plaster-o^>paris image at school, for a cock-shy, 
but for me there is no glory in danger — no delight in being hurt. 

But to return to our subject. I received a peremptory order to be at 
the Royal Barracks, to accompany a troop of dragoons in aid of the civil 
power, at 8 p.m. that evening (Wednesday), couched in such terms, that 
I saw a refusal was out of the question. It was death or obey ! — perhaps 
death either way ; so having scribbled my will, and taken a long farewell 
of my dear fiEunily, simply telling them I was going to have my hair cut 
— winch they thought a very inopportune period — I set off for the 
dreaded barracks. Now, ever since the time that that Scotch maid we 
had ran away with ray cash-box and a life-guardsman, I have had a 
mortal antipathy to all people and places military ; so I reached this 
"den of iniquity*' (as many designate a barrack) with feelings much 
resembling a young truant who is going to be whipped for shirking 
school, or a -cur dog that has had a tin kettle tied to his tail. I was 
received by a hirsute six-feet-high young gentleman, who ushered me 
into a mess-room, where a dinner was going on, and at the head of the 
table sat another hirsute six-feet-high gentleman, to whom 1 was intro- 
duced as being the "beak.'' I was thereon requested to be seated, 
and pressed to eat ; but the deadly prospect before me quite overcame my 
appetite, which, had it not, the bloodthirsty stories of the different dressea 
gentlemen around me would have, without any question of a doubt. I 
heard of nothing but blood and fighting, death and glory. Some talked of 
their deeds in the Bengal presidency, others of those in the Punjaub, others 
in Canada, others in Caf&aria, others in the West Indies, and one at 
Waterloo, until, at last, they all agreed they would no more think of 
^'slipping a bayonet into a man*s bread-basket," or "bagging some 
twenty Celts," than tossing off a glass of Moselle ! I got nervous, and 
began to think I had made a mistake and got amongst a party of elegant 
highwaymen or gentlemen-murderers, until I heard an elderly officer, 
with a toupee and dyed moustache, who had chirruped somet-hing about 
Quatre Bras through his dissolute teeth, give us a little epitome of 
scandal as to his success with the ladies. He had just told us how 

Lady (my dear fellow, I refrain from giving names) and himself 

were yachting off Cowes, when at this moment a gentleman with a 

gun in the barrack-square cried, " Guard, turn out !" and I saw a large 
party of hirsute soldiers, with brass caps on and drawn swords, come 
marching in. I then heard a trumpet sound, and something which, in 
the old ppsting days, we should have called " next turn out." Every one 
was in excitement, and I took a glass of champagne, and was partially 
unconscious until I knew I was to meet my doom — I was to lead the 
lelieving-party I There are moments — but enough — Wellington, Csesar, 
Marlborough, Lord Gough, have felt them, and so did I ; but as I have 
said enough, I will not trouble you further upon that score. I recollected 
nothing until I felt a lurch, a plunge, a heave, and myself on the small 
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o£ mj faadk, and lying Hl^e a ^ely turtk in the hurack-sqinre, uaaUe 
to lise. It af^ieared> that akkoii^h I had oever mounted a quadnipod 
before, save, as a boy, a donkey at Gravesend, I had clambered npoa the 
lop of a troo|>-hoi8e ; and although the auinaal was very quiet indeed 
ip£mi moQnted hy a gent in red, it had a great antipathy to one in the 
dress of a reii|>edted and respectable bui^her of the dty of London, jiasfc 
jui I am informed one of Barclay and Perkins' dray-horses would fed 
when first mounted by a yeomanry officer in '' lull %'* (a slang expres- 
sion I picked up at '* our " mess) — meaning, with a raiding sword and 
blazing helmet, and the clatter of what Shakspeare calk ^'harness." 
^Soeoess to champagne I I remounted, and, with the assistanoe of twe 
soldiers on £oot, preserved my e<|uilibiiiim j^^etty £Birly. Outside the 
baxraeks, alas ! myself in front of all, my two solcuer frieods on foot now 
gone, and no chance of runiung away, noy oourag«^ like Bob Acres', furly 
oozed out, and to you, my dear fellow, in stiict confidence, let me say, I was 
in a ''funk," and could have wept as a child ! We proceeded down some 
bye-lanes, where I was assailed upon the cruelty of our dear native land—- 
old Engkofed, the liberty of the subject, of elections, and bo forth. Many of 
the soldifflv were assailed with stones and dirt, and the latter being Irish 
<dirt, was e( course of a si^^riative degree ..; and they jeered the troop witJi 
being '^sanguinary &}glishmen," or " orange wreckers," until the oa|»taia 
ixAA me " to read the Riot Act/' At that moment I would have xead anv- 
thing to get out of such a mess as I was in, down to the whole of th^ 
" Magna Charta" or '' Bums' Justice of the Peace ;" but I am not an 
animated statute-book (double-entry being more in my line), so 1 aaid, 
*' I could not, as I knew not such im Act by rote." 

Upon tl^ashe pushed a small parchment-covered book into my hands, and 
in a wild, stentorian voice exclaimed, ^^Read /" The pdvate soldiers be- 
Igan to use towards me some ooarse expletives, bo I quickly ob^ed — though 
I have yet to learn what " Coniidentiid Reports to the Military Secretary, 
Boyal Hos^td, Dublin," has to do with a proclamation lor all peo{^ to dH»- 
fterse and peaceably depart to their lawful business (perhaps I read the 
wrong page). However, at the words "these reports must be sufficiendy 
explicit," the captain said, " That wall do; cry ' God save the Qneen.' " So, 
did I not loyally scream '^ God save the Queen ?" — when a sword grazed 
any lefbf^eek, andwentintoanedring geatieman's back, like akoife into 
a kqg of melting butter, and the drs^^oon which wieided it fwoce a fright- 
ful oath be would do for every one of them i^e same, if they pelted Aim 
with stones. By holding my horse as £rm as I could, I maai^ed to let 
the soldiers pass me; and when they had fairly galloped away, I turned 
round to the left, and the nag quietly took me up to barracks. Judge, 
my dear boy, of my astonishment, when, «^n my arrival there, I found 
I was a hero ! Ton wiil laugh, doid>t]bss, but it appears there is no glory 
to be gained by the officers on these occasions, and wibhont giory in view 
dbese gents are as cahn as ditdb- water. No wonder, then, Louis Napoleon 
gets on so well with hu army ! Now it appeared dfiat the troop, after 
aatia^i^ their thirat for blood, returned to ban*aek8, said it was 
wotking ! although I saw many of tbem hit and cut abo4it with stones 
and that / did everything] And it was all along of me everytlnng 
was done! Bid I not drink champagBe, that was all, that nightP 

I was toasted as a '^ biick," and a '^ trump," and a I was going to 

wnte-Ha generaL But to end my story briefly, on retiring to bed, I was 
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not in that state I should have been in ; for with the officers I felt valorous, 
talked of Cambridge and Harry Smidi, and even of the Duke as " old 
Velly," and said, the man who could not beat little Bonaparte, or spit 
an American tiirough with his sabre, was not worth the price of a ke^ 
of pickled herrings. Afber that^ I don't recollect mnch further thaa 
hurrabiBg a good deal, and joining a chorus of— - 

liet the toast pass, drink to the lass : 

I'll warrant 3P0u'll find an excuse for the glass. 

Next morning I was very bilious, and took soda-water to a great 
extent, and swore the only salvation for Ireland was — ^its immediate &- 
franchisement, and then handing it over, on a £ve years' lease, to 
Nicholas, Czar of Russia. Torrents of raon falling for die next two days, 
the town was qni^. 

Hang theCoi^ Exhibition ! To Islington immediate ! What an im- 
fbrtunste fatality hangs over this unfortunate country ! "With what fahr 
prospects did that exhibition open ! Did not the queen, and half England, 
intend to troop over to see Munster ? A foul priest-ridden fiend stalks 
abroad, and overthrows the weak intentions of man ! Next year, we are 
told, an exhibition is to be exposed in Dublin. Will it*succeed ? My 
Lord Derby (in my opinion) will be overthrown, Lord Pafanerston anfl 
Sir J. Gratnam in power, and a fresh election — the issue, and the conse- 
quence, anoiiher series of riots. Form your own surmises. Poor Ireland! 
Believe me, faithfully yours, 

JEREaiXAH TUBBS. 

Ka 2 — from Tubbs, at BaUymactarbany Castle, to Pumpkin, High-street, 
Islington. 

DsAB PuicPKiir,-^When I wrote you my last ooimmunication, I vainly 
flattered myself our next should be a vocal one in the bar 43f the Peacock. 
How vain is man's proposals ! Alas ! no, my dear fellow. Although a 
free and independent subject, I am stfll confined to this hated land. 
Sad, sad doings have 'been enacted within the very precincts of my 
thref^ld. I Uiink I fully explained to you in my last fdie nature jg£ 
these aborigines Ceks. They are like a herd of wild buffaloes, and go 
trooping, and screaming, and whirling their shellelahs about wherever 
their priests choose to hoUoa them on-to--*ay) be it their own destruction — 
as the sequel will show. 

The priests this year were fully determined the Derby government 
should not stand. The unfortunate riot at Stockport was a handle not to 
besdespised, and inflammatoory placards, headed with — ''Hell broke loose 
in England," containing such a tissue of lies and calumnies as none but a 
blind and Jesuitical society could string together, was posted up in every 
direction; as an instance, one bill was a large wood-cut, represent- 
ing a row of nuns with upstretohed arms, appealing for mercy, 
while two priests lay on the ground apparently dead, and another .was 
beseeching two dragoons to have pity on these holy women I ! while, how 
much the more must every right-thi^ing and rational man's disgust and 
indignation be aroused, when he was further told, by a notice beneath, 
that a oonvoit of Eqglish nuns had been handed over to gratify the licen^ 
tions and Justfol passions of a 4»t)op <£ dragoons for their bloody work 
on the Irish at Stockport! The poor&natics believe kll their priests 
tell them ! 
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It was a Thursday — the polling-day at Six-mile-bridge— that a long 
Kne of ten cars and vans, filled with voters, had to enter that town. Now 
let me explain to you how the soldiers were placed (as explained to me 
by an eye-witness). There were forty soldiers altogether; ten were 
placed in front of the cars, under command of an officer, and ten in the 
rear, under command of another officer, and the remaining twenty men 
were placed two-and-two to guard the ten cars, and it was upon these 
men the attack was made — the twos-and-twos guarding the cars. (And 
here, an officer informed me, was the error, as this part of the soldiering 
ought by rights to have been done by cavalry.) The priests excited on 
the people, who attacked the twos guarding the cars, and many of the 
voters were pulled off their cars, and a corporal had his musket broken, 
and himself treated in a brutal and savage manner, while the mob was 
about to treat others after the same Celtic fashion. Now it appears these 
soldiers, with their officers, had fought and conquered at Ferozeshah, 
Moodkee, and Ahwah, and were not likely men to see their officers and 
comrades treated in such a dastardly manner by a herd of creatures not 
one whit more civilised than a tribe of niggers. A fire was opened upon 
them, and it is worthy of remark that the first shot fired was by a 
Roman Catholic, and he shot his own cousin.* We must at all times 
deplore the loss of life, but in this instance it was absolutely neces- 
sary as an act of self-defence. If a mawkish sentimentality is to raise 
every Irish ruffian with a blunderbuss at full cock, aiming at his land- 
lord's head from behind a " ditch," into an interesting object of pity, or 
every murderer who sends the "image of his Maker," unshriven, at a 
moment*s notice, into eternity, into a zoological specimen of natural his- 
tory, to be seen (by an order of a magistrate) whenever the curiosity 
of ladies lie in that direction, — why I then consider Feargus O'Connor 
quite fit for the post of King of England, and the Exeter-hall saints had 
better form his cabinet. The radical press and the people of Munster 
are entirely governed by the priests, and upon these priests' souls lie the 
blood of these unfortunate creatures who were shot on that day. One 
priest, I see by the evidence on the inquest, urged his poor fanatics to 
the muskets' mouths, but seeing the soldiers about to fire, wisely " dodged' 
down, and crawled away ! Wise precaution ! Another priest had his hat 
perforated by a Mini6 ball ; and but that the soldier fired too high, there 
can be but little doubt the quasi-holy gentleman would be now disputing 
the gates of purgatory with Saint Peter, instead of promulgating curses 
against heretics. But you will really think, my dear sir, I am becoming 
a monster of cruelty and blood. Living and associating with men, how- 
ever, whose profession leads them to shght death, my mind has, of late, 
become quite imbued with the impressions they have made on it, though 
perhaps, after all, I have only been giving you a dish of opinions which 
Jully's French dictionary calls " rechauffeer There is a large encamp- 
ment, consisting of horse-artillery, cavalry, and infantry, under canvas, 
within sight of my drawing-room windows ; poor fellows ! they must feel 
the rain sadly, for, during the last month, it has come down incessantly ; 
but it is very picturesque to see the different uniforms of the different 
branches of the service-^ the stalwart Highlanders mounting guard and 

keeping se ntry, and the horses picketed, and the cavalry and artillery sol- 

___ 
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diers mounted on duty. The inquest is now going on, and a facetious 
finend informs me the jury are determined to hring in a verdict of wilful 
murder against some one, but whether Lord Derby, Sir Edward Blakeney, 
or the soldiers, like all Irish juries, they are as yet undecided. I leave 
immediately for England, so believe me, faithfully yours, 

Jebemiah Tubbs. 

No. 3. — From Miss Julia Tubbs, at Ballymactarbarry Castle, to Miss Fanny 
Jones, Woodbine Villa, St. John's Wood. 

Dear Fanny, — I have had such a delightful trip ! and you, or any of 
our old schoolfellows at Mrs. Delaporte's seminary, would have thought 
the same, I am sure. 

Our post-town is ftdl of nothing but officers, tall and short, thin and 
fat ; and there they lounge about the streets, having nothing to do but 
ogle the g^ls and look so delightfully bold — but a has les imlitaires. On 
our way here, a tall, stout, very handsome gentleman, with a beautiful face 
and such a duck of a pair of moustaches, got into our railway carriage. He 
was very attentive to both mamma and myself, joked papa much, and 
invited John over to his property to '^ slate" the snipe (as he expressed 
it). It was, therefore, only natural papa should invite him over to our 
castle, which he accepted, you may be sure, particularly as a certain lady, 
who shall be nameless, threw in her support to the invitation. His name 
is Lucius O'Loghlin ; and though the name sounds rather bizarre to our 
English ears, I can assure you I shall have no objection to becoming 
Mrs. L. O'L. at the fitting opportunity. He has a ratner provincial way of 
talking, calling "I" "oi," and " my" "me,** and all his "a's" he pronounces 
like ** r^s ;" but you soon get accustomed to it. Then he is such a noble 
fellow; he told me one day he would shoot every man that came between 
him and his love for your humble servant, with no more thought than he 
would a quail or a woodcock, while he looked so fierce, just like Ajaz defy- 
ing the lightning ! He is very talkative and amusing, but after dinner, 
when he and papa have sat rather too long over their wine, nothing will pre- 
vent his sin^ng his national ballads, and more particularly that one of ^' Who 
fears to speak of ninety-eight ?" and he does so in a very loud and unmu- 
sical key ; but he has promised me to give up all these naughty habits of 
drinking when he is married, and to be a dear good hubby. He has au 
immense property in the north, and is a great Mend of Lord Eglinton's 
and the Duke of Leinster's ; and when we are married, we are to have a 
splendid mansion at Merrion-square, in Dublin, and I am to be presented 
at the Lord-Lieutenant's levees, and go to all the^balls and parties. 
Hark ! I hear the dear creature humming an Irish air, which is the signal 
for our walk in the shrubbery ; so, with every kind wish, believe me always 
affectionately yours, 

Julia Tubbs. 

P.S. — The wretch! — the false-hearted villain! — ^the lying impos- 
tor ! Lucius is no gentleman at all, but only a pawnbroker's errand-boy! 
Oh, Fanny! I am broken-hearted, and shall never survive the cruel 
injury ! The wretch has written a cool and impertinent letter to papa, to 
say he has instructed hii^ solicitor to commence an action against me for 
a breach of promise. 

PP. S.— Lucius is off. Four silver spoons, two of papa's best shirts, 
and John's diamond studs, are missing. 
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DIGGING FOR GOLD. 



THSBEare now twentj^dx well-defined gold regioQ» that have* beeop 
discovered in Austndia ; twenty-one in New South Wales, and ifve m 
Victoiiab The greatest of these are Turon and Ophir, in New Soath 
Wales, and Mount Alexander, in Victoria. Turon and Ophir heing on 
tnimtaries to the Macquarie river, which &Bt into the latter from opi- 
ate directions, at a very short distance from one another, and the in- 
tenral heing all auriferous, they may periiaps he considered as one and 
&e same mstriet; so also with regard to a district lower down ibe 
Macquarie, which would reduce the actual gold diatrieta of New 
South Wales to twenty.. The goM district of Meroo, although upon 
another trihntary of dke Macqiurie, is in a totally distinct tiaQsyene 
vaQey ; and diat of Duhho, or Kgagunny, also upon the same river, is so 
zemotely connected, hoth physicsSiy and geographically, with the ethers, 
as to nttke them constitute decidedly separate regions. 

Looking at these gold regpions, districts, or placens as far as liiey are 
^t known, one of t^ first points that strike the observer is their gvoup*- 
mg at considerable geografAical distances one from another. Thus we 
hw^y northwards, Kentucky, Hamilton, and Cockbum, placers withr 
which the Buddie may be associated, all in New Eagland, within an area 
of 100 miles. Then we have the great central diggings of Ophir, 
Turon, Meroo, Macquarie^ and Digagunny, nearly 200 miles to the west 
of south ; next the Abererombie, the Narrawa, Lambton Creek, and 
Mount Fitton, nigh a hundred miles south of this. AH these districts 
lie on the western side of the hilly and mountainous ridge of New South 
Wales, or at least in regions where the waters flow westward. The 
Hamilton {dacer is the only exception ; it lies at the head of the Apsley, 
which flows eastward. Then we have the isolated placer of Bungonia, on 
the picturesque Shoal haven ; the Araluen, Bigbadja, and Bunyan group, 
the first on the Dena river, flowing eastward, the two last on 1»e remotest 
sources of the Murrumbidgee ; the two isolated plaeers of Bomballo 
and Jenoa ; that of Albunr, on the Murray ; and fioally, the great groups 
of Mount Alexander, Ballarat, and Mount Blackwood, in Victoria, wad 
ih% solitary but rich and extensive fdaeer of Lake Omea — a whole 
group run into one. The two groups of Victoria are only rivalled by 
the Turon and Ophir, in New South Wales ; but hii^rto they carry off 
the palm for productiveness and concentration. It must not be omitted^ 
that four isolated gM. districts have been found at remote distances in 
the north. The first, on the Canning Downs, near Mount Sturt, is up- 
wards of 150 miles from the groi^ at the head of Peel river ; the second 
on Stanley Creek, a tributary to the Brisbane, off Moreton Bay, nigh a 
hundred miles north-west of the last ; the third, called Burner, or Bur- 
nen Placer, about sixty miles to the north-west of the latter ; and finally, 
a placer in Grafton Kange, 160 miles west of this. We thus perceWo 
that the g(M districts of Australia are actually diffused over a region of 
upwards of 1200 miles in extent! 

The district at the head of Ped and Apsley rivers^ and north of Liver* 
pool Range, is marked in the map attached to Count Strzelecki's valuable 
work, the ^ Physical Description of New South Wdbs and Van Diemeu's 
Land," as being entirely eruptive and composed of dystaUme rocks thai 
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have beea iipii£«7e^ amidst saperineumbent se^bnestary deposits. Lr* 
terpool range is decidedly granitic. Tbe gold district of Ophir and'' 
Taion, at the head wators^of the Maequarie, is another isolated regioo of 
similar physical characters. It is evi^ant that the riches of iMs oen6^> 
gold Strict have not jet been'fnliy brought to Kght, for the basin (^the 
CttdgegoBg is iiichided wi^in it, and jet has &ot hitherto been deter- 
milled to be aorifeFous. The Cti^egong Company might, howeff«r, 
hate as good a chance as numy another, and, notwithstsading its repul- 
sive name, better than some that have been adoptee^ apparently, with- 
oat a angle scientifie da/tam, or eren a praetieal fact of actual diseonrery 
in their favour. 

The Abercrombieplaeer is at liie southern foot of l£e same geological 
region, the colmanatiBg points of which are Momxt lAchlan and Cum- 
hd^; 1^ better attaining an ^vas^n of 4461 feet. The Narr^wik 
^gl^gs^ a^® ^ npper sedimentary reeks, and are derived from tkafc 
poFtien et the Blue MonnlMns which is fepresentedf by the Culminating 
points of Momit Fitton, Mount Dixdn, and other 8onoun£ng' hi&^ St 
erystaffina Ibrmotion. A mass of crystalline rocks, <^efty gr&nitie, pvo- 
trades to the eastwaid of the Kue Mountains at ShoaJhaven.' Thie' 
placer at Bfrngonia owes its existence to this geological peculiarity. The 
gold distriets of Araluen, and these at the sowees of the Murrumbidgee, 
do not appear to have been explored by Count StraeleckL The lautter, 
indeed, to judge by the map of Arrowsmith^ attached ta the ^ Further 
Papers relative to the Recent Disoov^y of Gold in Australia," are most 
ineQiiectly placed in Strzekcki's map ; as they take their origin, not from* 
the westeirn slope of the great Austrian axis, but from uplande to the 
east of the antidinal line, and at a distance, at one spot (eidkd Jeaabrods, 
or the Buothers), of scaieely twenty- five miles from tl»s ocean, to rejoinr 
winch they have to Sow upwanhi of 700 miles. Tha!e is no ether 
example of a nmolar hydrographacal phenomenon in a eoontry wiii<^ 
rather abouEtds in pecfdiarities of ^ist description. The BSgba^ 
digg^gs are at the point in qoestion. The diggings on the Snowy and! 
Jenoa rivers, and the great deposit of Lake Omea (a secluded mountain- 
environed sheet of water S700 feet above the level of the sea), and 
those in the high i^ylands &om whence the Mnirumhtdgee derives its 
fkvdiest soorees, are idl eonoeeted with the* great gnuiitic group ef 
which Mount Koseiusko^ tiie highest mountain in New Sou& Wales, 
forms the culminating point, attaining an elevation of 6500 feet. The 
£ggings at Albuiy, on the Murray, which has its sources from llie 
western foot of Mount Kosciusko, are apart from, and yet associated 
witl]^ the same system. The two other great placers in Victoria — those 
ei Mount Alexander and BaUarat— oe»ir boui, ia hiUy or mountainous 
dislriets^ where rocks of %nfioas origin have spheaved,. diakwated, ami 
metamorphosed, Buperincumbent quartzites, clayHdates, saad-abones, aad 
iron-stonea It may be remarked here, that toere ooedrs in Australia a 
mass of porpfajritic granite — a granitic structure of ouartz and nnca, 
vritfa large, oblong, and irregular crjstab of felspar^ confrisedly embedded 
in the masses — ^which shows evident traces cf a j(2oir, similar to that of a 
nappe de basdiie. It piaesents veay often the i^spearance of an intu- 
mescent paste, and forms extensive tracts in New South Wales, more 
especially at the Yale of Ghr^d, at Ooantewang, Gidley, EBerslHe, Lake 
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Omes,. Wilson's Promontory, Clark's Island, Black Range, Ben Neyis, 
and Eldon Range, and which being nowhere associated with either mica 
slate, gpieiss, or other metamorphic rocks, may evidently be ransacked in 
vain in search of the precious metals. 

Mr. Stutchburv, government geologist in New South Wales, has 
carefully explored the great mining district at the head waters of the 
Macquarie nver, the whole area of which, he says, may be considered 
as iichistose, with quartz in veins or lodes parallel to the strike of the 
schists. Where the quartz is auriferous, there is also titaniferous iron ; 
nor have any of the washings yet yielded gold without the iron-sand 
(incorrectly termed emery) accompanying it. 

Mr. Stutchbury's evidence is decidedly in favour of the production of 
the gold detritus by causes daily in action, in opposition to the theory 
propounded by Sir Roderick Irapey Murchison, that "the auriferous 
gravel is in no way to be confounded with detritus formed by present 
atmospheric action, and is the result of ancient powerful abrasion of the 
surface of the rocks, particularly when mammoths and other great 
extinct animals were destroyed " — a kind of revival of the long-exploded 
diluvial hypothesis of Buckland, which received its coup de grace from 
the evidences afforded by the existence of an antediluvian alluvium 
in the plains of Shinar and Babylonia, where the fathers of men first 
congregated after the subsidence of the Scriptural deluge. This hypo- 
thesis was combated in reference to the views entertained by Sir Roderick 
I. Murchison, in vol. xci., p. 438, of the New Monthly Magazine, and 
in reference to those held by the Rev. Mr. Clarke, of palceontological 
constants of the auriferous deposits in New South Wales, in vol. xciii., 
p. 360, of the same magazine. We do not allude to the production, or 
rather elimination of gold in situ, which is undoubtedly a geological 

Shenomenon, associated with particular catyclysms recognisable and 
eterminable by evidences, either mineralogical, palceontological, or 
physical; but to the production of the auriferous alluvium, or detritus 
only. This is what Mr. Stutchbury says in favour of our views : 

Gold, in small quantities, has been found on the summits and upon the 
flanks of the mountain ranges, but, with few exceptions, it bears evidence of 
abrasion. The largest produce in every instance has been found in the lower 
levels. Assuming tliat the auriferous deposits originated in the quartz rock, 
there is no difficulty in accounting for its presence most abundantly in. the 
ravines, gullies, and creeks, so numerous in this remarkably broken country. 
Tlie shistose rocks, so readily acted upon by the atmosphere, constantly disen- 
tegrating, and exposing the quartzose dykes, leaves them unsupported, and, 
gravitating downwards, the largest blocks are crushed and crumbled in their 
onward course, letting loose the tenacious gold in large or small portions, which, 
in obedience to their gravity and the force of the impelling torrent, rolls on 
until it is arrested for a time in hollows, or the cleavage fissures of the slaty 
rocks, or quietly deposited in the sand or mud, as the case may be, by the 
cessation of the flood, until it is again removed by the repetition of similar 
causes, or it may remain for ages undisturbed, by the torrent taking another 
course, of which there are so many instances, leaving ancient bars of shingle 
dSbris, now covered by accumulated soil. It therefore follows that gold, even 
if it be of the earliest geological origin, may and will be accumulating in the 
lower levels so long as mountains waste and valleys exist for its reception. 

This appears to us to be perfectly clear and unanswerable. We have 
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shown that the Americans regulate the price of quartz crushing and 
grinding by the proximity to the surface of the ore, and by the degree 
that it has been exposed to meteoric influences. The French geologists 
appear to entertain but one opinion, which is, that ^* la roche aurif&re a 6te 
desagregee par Faction des pluies, du soleil et de Fatmosph^re ; et le 
quartz s'y est delite." Mr. Stutchbury further adds, that it is not at all 
surprising that the precious metal should be so rarely found in its original 
gangue, as compared with the large quantity found in the limited areas 
of the earth's surface, if the mind is only prepared to grasp the immense 
amount of disintegration and consequent denudation, together with th&> 
lapse of countless ages which may have taken place since the removal of 
the first atom to the present time. " As a proof,'' continues the same 
geologist, " of the transporting forces (although scarcely necessary), I 
may mention that in the bed of the Summer Hill Creek, above and 
below Belarida, I found rounded blocks of fossiliferous limestone, which 
by careful examination I am convinced must have come from the mountain 
rang^ between Summer Hill and Emu Swamp, thus traversing the tor- 
tuous course of the creeks, passing over precipitous falls through deeply- 
hollowed waterholes, and other impediments ; and yet large portions of 
this limestone still remain as evidence of the power of these periodical 
mountain torrents. This single instance is sufficient to explain the 
abraded, battered, and water-worn character of the gold, and the general 
absence of any particle of its original investing but more fragile matrix." 

In respect to the cataclysmal origin of the gold, it would appear 
£-om Mr. Stutchbury's report that there are evidences of at least two 
different epochs of elevation and disruption of igneous rocks in the 
same district ; for, according to that report, most of the hills west of the 
principal gold-diggings are capped with basalt, which is also seen pro- 
truding from below, in columns supporting metamorphic rocks, at Bruno 
waterfall, and other places. '^ I find, by observation," says Mr. Stutch- 
bury, ''that the trappean rocks, such as basalt and porphyry, have 
arisen to the surface, projecting themselves through the schistose rocks." 
At a place called Frederick's Valley Creek, the protruding porphyry is 
seen, accompanied by a remarkable variety, composed of white com- 
pact quartz, with small water-worn grains or minute pebbles of trans- 
parent rock-crystal ; and the gold found at that portion of the creek 
is larger grained and less water-worn than that found lower down. At 
one place Mr. Stutchbury found gold on the surface, intermixed with 
fragmentary quartz, in an ochreous earth containing a large proportion 
of crystallised titanic iron. The gold appeared to have never been 
water-worn in the slightest degree, and was evidently derived from the 
adjacent rock. This is an example of disintegration in situ. 

Lieutenant-Governor Latrobe, in a despatch to Earl Grey, dated Oct. 
10th, 1861, describes the Ballarat placer, in Victoria, as occurring in ''the 
ordinary quartz ore, iron, sand-stone, and clay-slate, which is so general 
throughout this colony." " Golden Point," however, where the principal 
workings at Ballarat have been opened, is described as presenting, both 
in aspect and structure, no feature to distinguish it from any other of the 
numerous forested spurs which descend from the broken ranges at the 
foot of the higher ridges, and which bound the valley of the Leigh on. 
either side. A section of the workings showed under superficial soil : 

Sept. — ^VOL. XCVI. NO. CCCLXXXI. G 
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1. Bed femi^iMms eartb andf graveh 
2V Streaked yellowisk and red elaj; 
'3. Qmartz gravels of mod^erate nze. 

4. Large quartz pebble? and boiddew ; maMes of iroa-stone set ia wjr 
eompaet elaj, hard to worfir. 

5. Bhte and whste elaj. 
61 I^pe-c&y. 

It will' be obseryed tbat hero) as in New Sooth Wales^ the gold is; 
accompanied bj fiaraginoaa earths. TW Romana — who ^sdnguisbed 
this ^^matron- bj the name- of SegnUtim, a word whldi seems to h&Y^ 
some connexioB with the Qothie g^i, g^ld— Ksonsidered its presence as a. 
certain indication of the proximity of goldl The gold of river^saads thi^ 
calkd Chrysammos. Althoagb such is the general order of succession in 
lihe strata of auriferous aUnria at Ballarat, nothing, GrOYemor Latrobe 
informs ns, is more stri&iug than the irregularity of the proportions mi 
which they are found to be ^stributed^ the variety of inclination obsery^ 
able within a limited spaee^ or the unequal depth at which any given, 
stratum may be found to lie below the surface. In? some workings the 
pipe-clay may be reached at the depth of ten or twelve feet, in others,, 
not at thirty or upwardis ; circumstances which would be readily appre^ 
ciated by a man of science, as originating in the peculiar disposition for 
local alluvial accumulations. Gold, Governor La^robe further tells us^ 
has been detected, he believes, in all the superior formations, even in the 
superficial soil. But by for the richest d^osit is found in the small veins 
of blue day, which lie almost (immediately) above the so-called ^^ pipe- 
clay,'' in which no trace of the ore has been discovered. 

We have remarked before that gold has not as yet been traced in sii& 
in Australia, or if so, to a very insignificaiit extent ; but even if this had 
been the case, we are decidedly of opinion it i& to gold-digging and 
washing alone that the means and energies, whether of individuals or of 
companies, should be at present directed^ It is, as Sir Roderick I. Mur*- 
chison has just^ remarked, in the abrasion of rocks and extraordinary 
superficial distribution of large quantities of gold, that lies the providen- 
iasl arrangement by which all the labours and expense of extractiou and 
separation are saved, and the enterprise' and emigradon of large bodies of 
men are brought into operation. 

The study of the nature and succession- of gold-bearing alluvial deposits 
is as yet in its infancy. Notwitikstanding that from the most ancient 
iames gold has been more generally obtained superficially than by rock- 
mining — ^ihdeedv it is a geological '^con&tant" that mines go on diminish- 
ing in their yidd< — stiff littte has been done towards reducing gold>- 
digging to a science. The ancients disting^hed, as we have seen, their 
chrysammos ^m* their segallnm. They also knew that sometimes 
aunferous sandis were met with ou the sumce of the soil, but Pliny de- 
scribes this as rara ^fieUcttcts. The gold-washers in Asiatic Russia, in 
South' America, on the Gold Coast of Africa, and in various parts of 
Europe, have reduced this art to a few well-defined principles, founded 
on- experience obtained in the difierent localities. Sir Roderick Impey 
Murchison has described the system pursued by the Russians ; Bosman 
and Mungo Park have gfiven good accounts of the operations carried on 
on the G^ld Coast of Africa ; Ulloa^ Betagh, the Jesuit Ovalle, Bouguer, 
and Humboldt, have described the superacial diggings of Central and 
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o£ South America.. Lmdriii, in hia treatiae '< De I'Or," has desenbad 
niAf t of the Eun^eKi hw ato m a, and haa ably Qondeaaed the experianooi 
obtained by the washers of the Rhone^ the Bhme, and other gold^-beadng 
stroaooa in Europe^ 

In- iha '^Leeturea on Gold" delivered at that Muaeum of Piaaticai 
Geology^ £ot the inatcuc^n of emigrants about to pxoeeed to Australia^p 
Mv. J. 5eete Juke% to whom was. iJIotted the subject: of ** The Gleology 
of Auatsalia,*' gives some pcactioal advice oor nvex alluyia, and en ^^ wet** 
and ^ dry" diggings ', but their brevity is exoessive, barely extending to 
mere than a few lines. Professor Forbes having had *' Rocks." for hia 
subject, he has omitted consideration of alluvia altogether. The oth^ lee- 
turers had <^ ChemicaL Properties,'' " Dressing/* '< Metallurgical Treat- 
ment," smd " History and Statistics," ail of greater or less use to the 
emigrant. The lecture on chemical properties might perhaps have had 
a more practical characto* imparted to it. The &ct is, that there are 
only iron and copper pyrites which can be mistaken by any intelligent 
person for gtdd. But both of the former can be cut with a penknife ; not 
so gold. Iron pyrifees stnkes £re against steel ; not so gold. Pyritea 
dissolve in strong mineral acids ; not so gc^d. Pyrites bum, and give 
off an odour of sulphur ; not so gold. Gold, on its side, amalgamates 
with quicksilver ; not so pyrites. Gold, indeed, should always be known 
by its colour and lustrei 

The lecture on dressing, or mechanical preparation of gdd ores, by 
Mr. W. W. Smyth^ is the one which will be found to be of greatest 
practical value to the emigrant ; and we would venture, after carefully 
pesusing that lecture, to offer the following additional advice : 

Whether gold occurs in rocks, or sands, or soil, the readiest means of 
detecting it is by the use of quicksilver. The operation in both cases is 
the same, only that in the ease of gold being intimately disseminated in 
quartz €»r other roek (and it is also to be observed that iron pyrites very 
often contains gold, and must in that case be treated the same as rock), the 
auriferous rook must, in the first place, be calcined till a magnet passed 
through the impalpable powder is covered with particles of magnetic iroo. 
The residue is then in the same category as woidd be auriferous alluvium, 
clay, gravel, soil, or sands, that have been deprived of moisture by heat, 
and treated in a similar manner with the magnet* A quantity of quick- 
ailv^ ia then put into a vaae, and a portion of the calcined powder, the 
weaght of whidi has been carefully determined beforehand, is added to it ; 
it ia then stirred and washed with distilled water. The stirring may be 
performed with the magnetic bar, which covers itself with iron particles ; 
these are successively removed, till no more iron remains to attach itself 
to the magnet The residue is then filtered through wash-leather. The 
water, and die gold v^ch is in a state of amiJgamation with the quick- 
silver, pass through, and are thus separated &om the earthy substances. 

The quicksilver and water are then placed in a porcelain vase or cru- 
cible in a sand bath, whu^ ia heated slowly. The water evaporates first, 
and leaves the quicksilver dry; nett the quicksilver pasaea off in the 
state of vapour. When, after a prolonged calcining, it is seen that no 
more quicksilver remains, the weight of the golden residue left in the 
crucible ia determined and compared with that of sand, and the following 
estimate iamade :-^I{ such & weight of loek, sand^ or soil, haa given such 

g2 
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a weight of gold, how much would 100, 1000, or 10,000 of rock, sand, or 
soil give ? It is to be observed, that the assay must be made with scales 
of great sensitiveness. 

All other kinds of assays which are effected with a view to determine 
tbe quantity of gold ambng sandy or earthy substances, are founded upon 
its g^eat speciBc gravity, which is only surpassed by platinum, and equalled 
by tungsten. If, then, we are in search of gold either in sands or allu- 
vial soU, they must, in the first place, be reduced into a state of powder, 
s6 ais to separate all the mineral substances which are associated with it. 
In that state, the question reduces itself to seeking for gold in minute 
particles in a more or less fine sand. 

This understood, take a shallow black plate, put in it a small quantity 
of the sand supposed to contain gold, and pour water upon it till the 
sand is covered. Then impart to it a gentle movement, so that the water 
shalTbe slightly disturbed and carries a few grains of sand to the surface. 
Take advantage of this moment to pour off the superficial water, and 
replace it by new. Go through this process with much patience, never 
throwing too much energy into the operation, till there remains nothings 
at the bottom of the plate but a clean-washed sand, in which the particles 
of gold will be readily discerned. The proportion of gold to alluvium or 
sand can then be readily determined as before, by ascertaining th^ 
weight of gold-residue as compared with that of the sand or soil used. 
But it is to be observed, that in. carrying out this result, by estimating 
if a pailful of sand taken from some productive spot, weighing one poun^ 
produced one drachm of gold, there would be many sources of fallacy in 
propounding that so many tons or acres of soil would produce so many 
pounds of precious metal. The comparative produce of the European 
and Asiatic gold mines is now pretty well known. 

Now, in reference to the yet little-studied question of the nature and 
character of gold-bearing alluvia, it may be observed, that all matters of 
the same specific gravity stop and form a deposit at a given place : plati- 
num, gold, tungsten, palladium, rhodium, silver, the oxides and titaniates 
of iron, are first to fall to the bottom, and give rise there to reddish, 
brownish, or blackish deposits, according to the abundance of one or other 
of these metals, and which the practised eye knows how to determine at 
once.* Quartz, mica, felspar, &c., derived from the disintegration of the 
veinstone or the neighbouring rock, and which have nearly the same 
specific gravity, are stopped in their movement, and precipitated with the 
heavier metals, but more frequently they are carried to greater distances, 
and give rise to deposits of a colour that is very readily recognised. 

The largest grains or nuggets of gold deposit themselves generally a» 
soon as the course of the waters has ceased to possess the character of a 
torrent; but the finer particles are carried to a distance; hence it has 
been remarked, that the more rapid is a stream, the more numerous and 
the smaller are the grains of gold. 

In some localities, as especially on the western slope of the Sierra 
Nevada, in New California, and as 'observed by Mr. Stutchbuty in one 
case in Australia, the auriferous rock has been disintegrated by the action 
of rains, sun, and atmosphere ; the quartz has disaggregated, and the 

* Hence it is that the SeguOum indicates the presence of gold. 
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grains of gold are found in their native locality, under all kinds of forms 
— ^little veins, crystals, laminae, &c. The fragments of the yeinstpne are 
sometimes sufficiently large to require crushing preliminarily to the 
washing and subsequent amalgamation. 

The grains of gold deposited in sands are of all forms and sizes ; they 
sddopi present themselves in the shape of crystals, and even then the 
angles are rounded off by the friction to which they have been exposed 
in their transport, which has sometimes lasted for ages. Gold most fre- 
quently occurs in smooth, rounded grains, or flattened into spangles, 
^metimes of excessive minuteness. 

When quartzose veinstones, which contain gold, are crushed and sifted, 
it is remarked that the grains of metal are the first to break by a natural 
cleavage which appertains more or less to all metallic substances. This 
tendency to reduce itself into smaller fragments explains the great 
tenuity of gold spangles and grains that have been carried a long dis- 
tauce, and incessantly triturated by currents of water, and explains the 
remarks made by all gold-diggers, that the greater the distance of the 
auriferous sands from their native site, the smaller are the grains and 
particles of gold ; in the same manner that the more rapid the torrent, 
the greater is the degree of trituration, and the readier the reduction oi 
the gold into microscopic particles. 

According to Agricola (" De Re Metallic^,'* lib. iii., p. 54), ancient 
mineralogists, among whom he quotes Calbus, believed that a river, to be 
auriferous, must flow from east to west or from the north to the south ; 
that the riches of rivers increased or diminished according as their course 
followed these directions more or less directly, and that those which con- 
tained the least gold had their sources in the south, and received tribu- 
taries from the west. It is useless to refute so ridiculous an idea, as there 
is no reason that it should be so ; even if all the waters which bear along 
with them auriferous deposits were so circumstanced, still that would not 
authorise any general deduction. But it is by no means so ; the Rhine 
and the Ariege flow from the south to the north ; the Rhone and the 
Herault from the north to the south ; the Garden, the Cese, the Arve, 
from west to east ; and yet all these rivers are auriferous to an amount 
that differs very little one with the other. 

It would be much more correct to say, that every time a current of 
water flows from mountains belonging to the crystalline and older sedi- 
mentary formations, and that its sands are chiefly composed of grains of 
quartz with titaniferous iron, there may be modes of finding particles of 
gold. But even this aphorism is far from being exact, since the first 
condition of the existence of gold in the sand of rivers is, that their 
sources, or those of their tributajies, should encounter veins of auriferous 
quartz. The Rhone, for a distance of twenty-two leagues, that is to say, 
from its sources to beyond Lake Geneva, presents no traces of this precious 
metal ; but it becomes auriferous from the point where it receives the 
little river of Arve ; this originates from the circumstance that the great 
river does not come in contact with any vein of gold, whilst the Arve 
flows over such. In the same way the Macquarie is auriferous only after 
receiving the Turon and Ophir rivers. 

About the year 1835, some adventurers who were washing the sands 
of a rivulet three or four leagues from the Indian village of Navogame, 
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in MeKieo, remarked tbat on Mcending die river beyond a certain pevut, 
the ivuslungs weve entirdiy unproductive, and that the sands affi>rded no 
more partides of metal ; they concluded fifom this that this ponst must 
be near to the vein of gold. Some reseaerches were aoeording'ly made on 
tiie two acclivities, which were clothed witdi pine-tpees, and a vein of qaartz 
was discovered which contained grains of gold p«:iectly ^(^inble to 1^ 
naked 03^. From that moment a mine was worked at open day, whieh 
has since obtained so great a celebrily under the name of Deeoubridora. 

Beaumur, one of 1^ most ingenious observers of nature, remarked, bopt 
some time back, that the more rapid is the course of a river, the <)es6 easy 
is it for the particles to be deposited : l^e water carrying them along till 
they are sufficiently buried in sand to resist its power. Upon this point 
<lepend6 the differmit degree of metallic prodooe of sands. It is where 
the flow of rivers is least rapid, and at points where their waters spneA 
out, that the greatest abundanee of gold may be e(^pected. 

Every obstacle which breaks the rapidily of the curreot is &vourable 
to the depoffltion of gold : blocks of rock and stones form exoellent ram- 
parts for staying their progress ; l^e curves formed by rivers, and whkdi 
produce back-waters, are the places where the most is predpitated. Theae 
are practical points which the gold^washers of the Rhone know well how 
to take advantage of. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this, it is very difficult to say which will be 
the most profitable portion of a river to work ; in the Altai, it often 
happens that of two washings, situated the one above the other on l^e 
same river, that which is the most distant from the source contains 4lbe 
most auriferous sands. 

This may arise from various circumstances ; from, as has been before 
esplained, the force of the current ; from the action of floods, or from iktb 
gold-sand being derived either from slopes of hills or rivers or riwdete 
joining the main stream from transverse valleys, or rivulets flowing be- 
tween two spurs of a mountain-range ; or from longitudinal valleys er 
rivulets flowing between the central chain and an outlying rangpe, or be- 
tween two ouUying ranges, according as the main stream itself flows 
along a transverse or a longitudinal va^ey. A river flowing through an 
open country, not itself auriferous, may receive tributaries rich in gold- 
dust from both longitudinal and transverse valleys. G^ierally speakings 
rivulets flowing through transverse valleys should ^present greater likeH- 
hood of auriferous sands, because they cut through the metamorphic rooks 
at right angles to their dip, thus exposing ^a greater amount and variety 
of formations ; whereas rivers and rivulets flowing along a longitudifnal 
valley, often follow the same line between two similar beds or between 
two successively tiHed-up formations for a great distance. The most 
favourable point to explore the latter is where they themselves beeeone 
transverse rivulets, and leave one longitudinal valley to pass into aoonher 
or into the open country. Instances occur, to judge by Arrowsmi^'s 
map of the auriferous districts of New South Wales, of two riwlels 
flowing along transverse valleys nearly parallel to one tmether, and each 
bearing auriferous sands. In such a case, it is evident that all the praba- 
bilities of the case are that the native site of the gold is in t^e spur thtft 
separates the two rivulets from one another ; iar att the ohinoes are 
against two riv^ilets, flowing along different but poraUed vaMe^, deriving 
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tiieir gi^ from the flanks of each of its oadying j^ur, and of die central 
4pBr iseifig stecale of pcecioos saetaL Bikers flowing tlirough transverse 
TOlle}^ ape, generally speaking, more rapid than rivers flowing through 
loBgitadi«ial valleys ; hence gold-dust is sometimes scarce in &e former, 
having heen hurried down hy the speed and force of the current to the 
kingitudiaal valleys, and ofben horne a considerahle distance -aloiag these. 
The point at which the gravity of the metal hegan to exceed the force of 
ike current, and to deposit itself, may, it is evident leave many a sterile 
flaoe in the sands oi the same river, hoth ahove and helow the rich 
auriferous deport. This point must generally he determined hy actual 
«sploT8lion on the spot ; hut these circumstances do not occur so gene- 
ally as m^ht, a priori^ be deduced ; for the quantity of auriferous de- 
posit brought down may have varied at different times and at different 
as may also the volume of water and the force of its current. 



We all know there may be rises and floods in every mountain stream. 
It is evident that in such cases both new auriferous sites may be explored 
«iid acted upon, and the detritus both of that and of older deposits may 
he earned much further down the liver. Then, again, it is not a pheno- 
menon the result of one flood or of one cataclysm, as some geologists 
would lead us to suppose, but of actions constantly going on ; so that one 
party of washers may be working the deposits of extraordinary winter 
floods, another that of less violent risings, another that of ordinary bat 
Bucoessive winters, another, Anally, the most recent deposits of all, and 
each with various degrees of success, as they guide themselves by 
the peculiarities of the river and of its current. When auriferous 
sands are met with in the beds of rivulets in transverse valleys, there 
are greater chances of finding the native gold in its original site 
than in longitudinal valleys, and these chances will be increased in pro- 
portion as the valley is limited in extent both ways, that is to say, in 
length and breadth. Transverse rivulets often flow through more or leas 
pefpendicular ravines, but thb is more general when they pass from one 
longitudinal valley to another, or to the open country, than near their 
floeroes. As these sources are generally in the primitive and non- 
-auriferous axis of mountains, the second order of transverse valleys, 
where the rivulets cut at angles through the upraised metamorphic rocks, 
are most likely to be productive; and, for the same reasons, rivulets flowing 
along lon^tudinal valleys of the second order, that is to say, not such as 
flow between the primitive axis and the flrst outlying range of metamor- 
phic rocks, but such as flow between the flrst and second outlying ranges of 
metamorphic and sedimentary formations, are most likely to be produc- 
tive. But even this has an exception, inasmuch as longitudinal valleys of 
die flrst dass may be, but are rarely so, supplied with gold from the out- 
lying metamorphic formations. When, in addition to a simple axis of 
^evation and outlying ranges and spurs of metamorphic and sedimentaxy 
iticks, there are also indications of successive periods of eruption, in tlie 
cropping out to-day of porphyries, trachytes, basalts, greenstones, and 
other igneous rocks, and the outlying ranges have been broken up and 
tilled into a variety of forms az^ shapes, presenting a perplexing disposi- 
twB and a highly contrasted configuration, the study of these phenomena 
hecooes more complex ; but still not so to a geologist with a clear head 
<tt faifl thouldersy and who would always set to work mapping down his 
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country, determining the relation of the valleys to the central and outly- 
ing axis of elevation, eliminating order from apparent disorder, and having 
science and safe g^rounds to back hiih when he first gives his opinion as 
to where the miners' operations may be carried on with most cnances of 
•success. 

Auriferous alluvia have, then, the same origin as the sands of rivers 
"containing gold; the particles have accumulated there during a long 
*jseries of ages, and have concentrated themselves there in different man- 
ners, according to the varying intensity of the action of waters. Some- 
times we have great valleys perfectly level, in which the torrents have 
spread themselves uniformly, forming vast sheets of running waters, the 
current of which diminishes in proportion as they gain in extent ; some- 
times we have a plain diversified by hills, which indicate in their rather 
devious parallelism the basins adopted and afterwards abandoned by the 
currents of water. The soil of these great sablonous deposits is formed 
of the detritus of the neighbouring mountains — fragmentary, rolled, 
rounded detritus, in the powder of which the particles of gold are dis- 
seminated in masses irregularly concentrated, and in beds of different 
richness. 

The auriferous sands of alluvia are generally at a greater depth than 
tbose which belong to running waters. There exist in the Altai some 
-deposits at such a depth, that it is necessary to work them by means of 
^ells and subterranean galleries. Such are the mines in the valley of 
Koundoust-ouyoul. 

The relative antiquity of alluvia may be, to a certain extent, appre- 
ciated by their nature. Those of a perfectly recent character have little 
x)r no consistency. Such are the sands of the valley of the Nile, even 
in the part which its floods do not reach ; suoh are also those of the 
Golden Terrace^ in the centre of Africa. The looseness of the sands 
in the deserts of Asia and Africa would appear, however, in some cases, 
to be owing to other circumstances than their recent deposition. Among 
these, the chief would seem to be the want of water, to act upon what- 
ever iron or lime is present, and which, by disintegration or decomposi- 
tion, becomes a means of cohesion to mud and sands. This state of 
things is further entertained by the g^eat heat and extreme dryness of 
some portions of these continental spaces. It is not certain that some of the 
moving sands of Asia and Africa may not be as old as the oldest alluvia. 

It sometimes happens that the alluvia contain wood buried in them in 
the most perfect state of preservation. The washings on the banks of 
the Bourlevskaia, on the south-west slope of the Alataou Mountains, ia 
Siberia, contain trunks of trees so well preserved as to be almost green, 
beyond Falamah, near the country of the Bambuchs, the auriferous sedi- 
ments are mixed up with fragments of quartz, and the sands altemJate 
with a yellow earth in which siliceous pebbles and bits of oxide of iron 
are dispersed. The valley of the Sil, in Galicia, is blocked up with a 
conglomerate formed of large cakes of quartz imbedded in clay and 
sand, and which proclaim a greater age and the beginning of adherence. 
The casalhos of Brazil, especially those which are mined at Jaraqua, four 
leagues from Saint Paul, in the capitanerie of the same name, are con- 
glomerates of some solidity, composed of rolled pebbles of quartz and 
.gravel, which indicates an an<iient aUuvium, is covered by a vegetable 
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earA, and in which (the conglomerates) the gold is disseminated ia 
grains of varibus site. These deposits, called red deposits, are deeply 
•coloored by oxide of iron, which constitutes their cement. 

In the Altai, on the borders of the Kiy, beds of auriferous alluvia are 
mined by subterranean galleries, at a depth of from twenty-five to forty 
feet These beds are covered with sedimentary formations which belong 
io the oldest epochs of the quaternary era; they are remarkable for the 
«izeof the grains and particles of gold that are imbedded in them, and 
their richness is in proportion to the rock In which they are contained 
38 0.0000065. 

The richness of auriferous sands not only varies in the different parts 
of the surface of alluvia, but also with the depth. It is the nature of 
alluvial deposits to be superficial; that of the particles of gold is to 
t)ccupy a certain bed in that superficies, sometimes at the surface itself 
sometimes at a little distance from that surface. The swiftness of the 
waters, back-waters, curvatures, obstacles that they may have met with, 
their greater or less depth, are so many causes of modifications in the 
-sites of auriferous sands ; but that which is common to all deposits is not 
to exceed a certain depth, beyond which there is nothing but sterile sand. 
As to the richness of such deposits, it does not seem to depend upon 
position ; but that which all experience establishes is, that these deposits 
-are thin and readily exhausted. Gold-diggings have then a term, nor is 
their duration great. 

This is one among a number of reasons, all of high importance, why 
the gold-mining companies, formed to work the deposits in Australia, 
should not have encumbered themselves with purchases of land — ^tracts of 
territory, which, however authentically proved to be auriferous at the 
time of purchase, cannot, by all experience, be relied upon for productive- 
ness for any great length of time. It has been argued, that a mining 
company constituted upon the cost-book or any other legitimate prin- 
'ciple must have a *' mine ;" this legal difficulty might be got over by 
the purchase of the royalty over a very small portion of auriferous alluvia. 
Where machinery is going to be taken out for crushing, amalgamating, 
-and other metallurgical operations, it will be positively necessary to have 
a pied a terre; but a small amount of land on the banks of a running 
-stream would suffice for the head-quarters of such mining operations. 
The adventurers themselves, in carrying out their operations on the 
alluvia, should be prepared to turn their energies in any direction that 
science might determine to be the most promising ; ready to leave the 
last deposit when exhausted and unproductive, and to fbUow up one after 
another all the advantages of the soil and country. It should be one of 
the great advantages of such companies to be independent of place, by 
means of well-arranged commissariat, and that while their capital ensures 
combined labour and skill, add supplies their wants and necessities, it 
also secures to the operations a safe foundation upon scientific princif^es, 
by placing them under the guidance of competent persons. 

Taking also all the various points connected with gold-mining into con- 
sideration — ^the facts evidenced by the gold-sands of Africa, the diggings 
in America and other parts of the world — and which could only be 
detailed by entering at laive upon the geographical portion of the ques- 
tion — ^the fiictis evidenced ncmi all antiquity, from the days of the Nile to 
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AoBeoi the Pactolns and Tagau^ and the hcta evidenced hy geol(^cai 
(Ond snixkiDg ez|>erienoes, — we oaimokt hesits^ in ^viog on ttnbiasfled 
opinion in £a,your of the greater ehanoes of those campanies whooh linut 
their adveutuie to alluvia diggings, and do not encumber themselves 
xrith machmeiy for TOck«nuning and quartz-^srui^iing— by aJl ^expeiieaof^ 
« very «moertain source c^ profit, whUe a certain one of -expenae. As a 
^»meral fact, the jiohness of the digitus and alluvium is by ao aoeaus a 
>fiertain indieatian cxf the richness of the parent rook. ^jreneMtiy 4ipeakifig^ 
•giold-veins are only rich »iper£icially, and it is difficult te say, in alkivta 
so long lying untouched as those of California and Australia, how long 
' they may have been in aocuoiulating, or how much of the gold may not 
Jiave been borne away with them — even to the last nugget — {rom the 
.|»arent rock. All es^perlence and all science seem to point out to mase 
digging and washing as the safest means of obtaining gold. The fsie- 
«iou6 metal, indeed, appears to have been sown broadcast on the swAoe 
of some landfk as if to invite colonisation. 

So tmaeh. for certain suggestive points in the art of praceical gold- 
(digging, the search for awiferous deports, or *^ prospeetizig," as it is 
tramed in Australia, the nftture and character of the alluvia, and the 
'elimination of gold even when invisible to the naked eye. 

There is, we regret to add, a great fund of thoughtful interest and anadety 
in the pictures given by Governor Latrobe, in the '^JFuither Papers," and in 
the letters of individual correspondents to the newspapers, of the total diseov 
^panisation of society that has taken place in Australia, as a result of this 
.sudden and great discoinery of auriferous deposits. For some time the 
in^mlse given to emigration was by no means such as might have been 
respected from the nature of these discoveries. The English and Scotch 
4KBe alow ^o believe in golden visions. The Irish had not, generally speak- 
ing, the means to emigrate. The reality of the vast gold produce 
lieeoming, however, definitely known and generally understood, emigra- 
jidon has latterly been carded on on so extenave a scale, that ships trading 
to all parts of the world have been put upon the Australian line, a new 
line of screw-steamers has been brought into existence, and the Cunard 
Company has opened a line of first-dass steamers from Liverpool to 
Australia, via Chagres and Panama. 

Alt the same time, the attention and the energies of govemjnent iuiive 
been divected to the protection in the <colony of the usual branches of 
ondustry and more ordinary sources of wealth, to obviating ihe evils of en 
aocnMMted expenditure and .prices of necessaries of life, to the appointment 
iof eommissioners, the good order of the population, the gr&nting of 
^oeoses, the return of i^evenue, the establishment of a royal mint, the 
ihipment of gold, ihe augnkentationof salaries, the embarrassments caused 
;Jby the flow of the population to the gold-diggings, and the effects of the 
ireoent disooveiies on all branches of the community, and even on the 
Offrying on of government itself. The vast emigration now in progrow, 
new and more decided pent r^ulations -to prevent deserdon from mer- 
dbant-vessek, the organisaftion of an efficient police force, the increase of 
fKy to public officers, and pronused militaiy aid from the home gowenn- 
anoEit, in ^the shape of troops a£ the line;, kish oenstahnlaiy, and fiensionezBy 
wiil soon iwmedy many leacifiting evils. 

Aoeordii^ to a statement published in the MBibouo'^te Apgtts^^ldjBsaAk 
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4th, 1852, the total yield of the Victoria gold-fields up to that period 
stood as follows : 

Oimces. 
Amount actually shipped to the 2d of March . , . 455,061 
Amount held in the banks and Treasury . ... 94,209 
Estimated amount in private hands in the tomnB . . 24»000 
Estimated amount in the hands of diggers and others on the 
road and at the mines . . « . . . . 80,000 

Total . . .658,270 

Or, 54,4391b. 2 oz.— 544 cwt. 391b. 2 oz.— 27 tons 4 cwt. 89lb. 2 oz.* 

Gold conveyed by private "hands, and whidi has not passed at the 
Customs, is not included in this estimate. 

Mr. Robert Hunt, in his Lecture on the " History and Statistics of 
Gold," estimates that the Sydney gold-mines produced, 

£ s. 
IFrom 2»th May, 1851, to Slst Oct., 1851, 67,152 oz. of gold, value 214,«B6 
To November 10th,' la&l, 79,840 oz. . . • . . „ 257,655 7 

And to December 31st, 142,975 oz , 464,668 1-5 

In the Vicdona district, to the end of December, 18'51, 

Ballarat produced 25,108 oz value 75,SS4 %> 

Mount Alexander. 30,007 oz.. « . .. . . „ 96,021 

In December there was shipped from Victoria . 145,116 oz. 
On the 8th of January . * .. . • 75,188 „ 

But Mr. Himt justly remaorks, that as only about two-fifbhs of -the gold 
jraalised is sent by government escort, there is 'mndh difficulty in arnmng 
^ the actual amouutf 

We are not among those who entertain any apprehensions from this 
igxeat inflnz of gold. The vast increase and diffusion of population, tl^ 
wear and tear of precious metals, the increased consumption in the useful 
and ornamental arts, the example of the past, the new coantries aoid 
populations opened to civilisation tmd eammexoe in North and ^bn^ 
America, Australia, New Zealand, Otiina, &c., frc, all psesent cifcum- 
stanoes that will more than counteii>alaDee az^ su^ influx for the rpresent. 
On the contrary, the supply appears to liaive come provideoitially to meet 
ibe wants and demands of new and rising generations of men. At the 
jnost, even after the lapse of time, and eupposing the supply still to be 
.going on, the relatioxis of gold to ^ver might alone undergo some neoes- 
.«ary change ; but even that would be put off to an indemiite period, vby 
noinong gold moneys of small value, say &ve shilling and half-erown pieces, 
or even florins and shillings. The Turks b&ve gold coins of Ave piaetraB, 
^or about the value of a skoUing. Tbe Chinese, om ike ooootrary, luvre as 
yet very little gold currency. Such a coinage in this country would tend 
materially, by increasing the use and consumption of gold, to keep up ^le 
liakuloe of its valt» as compared with iiittt of silver. 

* Total value sterling, 1,958/8102. 

f According to a stiU later and appareirtly authentic statement, the production 
.at the Victoria mines was steadily increasing, and was now estimated at 100,0007. 
per wedc, or at the rgte of more than 5,000,000/. per annum. 
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YOUNG TOM HALL'S HEART-ACHES AND HORSES. 
Chapter XXXV. 

Cub Tom went to bed with a desperate heart-acbe ; he thought he 
had neyer seen such a beauty as Laura, and how he should ever get on 
without her he couldn't for the life of him imagine. Angelena wasn't 
to be compared to her, and already he began to regard that volatile lady 
with other than feelings of affection. 

Then the fifty thousand pounds flashed across his mind and caused 
him to ponder. Pooh ! he didn't believe she had it ; at all events, it 
wouldnt be hers for nobody knew when ; and Laura was worth half a 
hundred of her without a halfpenny. Then it occurred to him that 
Laura would have money — ^that the n^ajor wouldn't keep hounds if he 
wasn't rich ; and as to his father s objection about Longwind*s bill, 
Tom didn't see any reason why the major should take up Long^nd's 
bill, so long as there was any chance of Longwind taking it up himself. 
Tom thought it showed caution rather than poverty, and liked the major 
the better for it. 

Then it occurred to Tom, that his fnend Padder, who was learned in 
ibe law, being in the second year of his clerkship with Mr. Habendum, 
had told him that heiresses' fortunes always went to their own children ; 
and if that was the case, Laura would be a catch, if not as great, at all 
events — ^beauty and all taken into consideration — as desirable as Angelena. 
Then the name of Squashington and Slumpington occurred to Tom's 
mind in the accommodating way that things do turn up in aid of Cupid's 
endeavours, and Tom began to doubt whether Laura mightn't be a better 
spec than Angelena. He now recollected to have heard old Trueboy, the 
cashier, and his father, discussing a city article of the Times, stating that it 
would take little more than fifteen years of the existing production of gold 
to cause an alteration in the relations of property of fifty per cent. ; and 
if Angelena's fifty thousand solid substantidi sovereigns, as Mayor Fibs 
described them, went down one-half, and Squashington and Slumpington 
went up in like manner, why then Laura would be the best chance of the 
two. Of course, Tom, in these speculations, made no allowance for 
Laura's sisters' shares, who were still at Miss Birchtwig^s ; indeed, how 
could he, seeing he did not know of their existence? though Tights 
had been fully informed by Mrs. Hogslard, if the punch had not driven 
the information out of his head. Mrs. Lard — as Tights called her — and 
he bad not quite made up their minds whether they should favour the 
Guineafowle speculation or not, and Tights thought he had got the 
length of his master's foot to a nicety. 

The house-clock here struck one, and Tom reverenced the sound on 
account of the lady. He wondered whether she was lying awake think- 
ing of him. What a darling she was ! How sweetly she smiled, and 
showed her beautiful teeth as she bade him good night, holding out her 
little ungloved hand for him to shake! He would have her, come what 
would. He didn't care a copper about his engagement to Angelena : it 
was quite clear she would throw him over, if she could get any one better 
— ^why shouldn't he do the same by her ? Jug's, the detested Jug's por- 
trait again presented itself to his mmd, with Ruddles's *' This is the gent 
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«— the right honourable gent that's a courtin' of the great heiress at thei 
barracks." Hang her ! he'd be done with her. What business had she 
to ride away with old Heartycheer, leaving him doubled up like a gibus 
hat ? She didn't know but he might haye been killed. 

Two o'clock found our friend in a profuse perspiration. He had 
fallen asleep and dreamt that the colonel had called him out, and he 
couldn't get rid of the idea. In his mind's eye, he was getting hurried 
on the box of a fly alongside* of Major Fibs, while an enormous mountain 
of a tnan, enveloped in a military doak, assisted by the shoulder of the 
flyman, had at length succeeded in squeezing sideways into the fly, carry- 
ing a brace of ominous-looking articles in blue batmng-dresses, that too 
evidently showed by their shape to be pistols. Tom was terrified, for he 
had no taste for fighting ; and though he awoke to the consciousness that 
it was only a dream, he felt most forcibly that the dream might be the 
precursor of reality. He thought he had better not try any tricks on 
with Angelena ; and then how his heart wrung him to think that he must 
^ve up all thoughts of the lovely, angelic, blue-eyed beauty, who now 
seemed more necessary to his existence than ever ! He felt as if he had 
been kidnapped. 

Balmy sleep, nature's soft restorer, a^ain befriended him, and in the 
interval that followed he dreamt that old Trueboy, the bank cashier, had 
negotiated a compromise with the colonel ; after giving him all the dirty 
five-pound notes in the drawer, was now shovellmg the sovereigns over' 
the counter with a copper shovel, for him to put in a sack which seemed 
to have no bottom ; for the more Trueboy shovelled over, the more the 
colonel seemed to want, till Tom, dreading the result of the operation on 
the bank funds, shrieked out, *' That's enough ! that's enough !" in a 
Toice that completely startled himself and sounded throughout the house. 
After this exploit he fell asleep, &om which he was aroused by Tights 
with his tops and hot water. 

There was unusual commotion in the house, caused as well by the un- 
wonted company-making as by the preparations for the hunt and the 
over-night inebriety of Mrs. Hogslard, the cook. Tights and she had 
made a night of it, with the punch and her private bottle of spirits ; and 
now, when she ought to have been up and doing, she was tossing and 
tumbling about in bed with a desperate headache. Mrs. Hogslaid was 
one of those wretched country cooks whom everybody has had, and no 
one keeps ; and she was a perfect prodigy in all the establishments in a 
country office. She could sit behind Mrs. Chatterbox, the register- 
office woman's screen, and tell tales that were enough to horrify a hearer^ 
lest his own establishment should be laid bare the same way — what 
masters prowled about the kitchens and places where they had no business 
— ^what mistresses were '^ nasty covetous bodies," and stinted for beer or 
butter, or locked their tea-caddies, and didn't allow meat luncheons or 
hot suppers — what butlers agreed with the housekeepers, and what didn't 
—who were supposed to have false keys, and who to have been false to 
the lady's-maid ; from which valuable information Mrs. Chatterbox — ^her- 
self an old cook — would draw such deductions as enabled her to place the 
intelligent ^Madies and gentlemen," as she called the servants, who 
honoiured her with their custom, most advantageously. In return for all 
this, Mrs. Chatterbox used to mention Mrs. Hogslard, casually, to parties 
who applied in the middle of a term, as a person ** wot thoroughly under- 
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sta«d oooldngp».8Bflbliadirf«d ul buniI rwywtd ^i haasaSaem f leiPrigg kie 
tke inquirers to &)diout whjK lib mm thai so« experienofld ai]MSBon tm onb 
o£ place* And this aiBtodMB& Bog!riard:akmoifea0>we^ 
for she made harvest wages, and had gteater iiidit%«iu»i aa a^ sfaaiig ^ 
duw she would had she heoit <me of the establislBDent;. 

She had heen a fiwiacight at tibs. mMor's, and wst hflEvng^ had a chaooe 
o£ any of the hoasa dxsik h^ne^ had heen umUe to xesisfc temptadaaDy. 
especially wJben instigated by so intensiing' a corapanioa as Tights.. 

Breah&st^ however, hMog- a nmach less formidable meal than, duomeiv 
and one which most women can assist in pfap aiaugy thia^ were prettj: 
forward by the tane cmr master of hounds had got himsdf into his best, 
boots and hrecehes, and arranged the loosely-tied bluenslk seasf iindar his 
buff vesty that he dionght contrasted so well with it and his greea lan^ 
buttoned coat. 

Our Tom, aided by Tights, made what he thought a most kiUiag 
toilette. Aft^ half a dozen ^^faH-yan" he at length accomplished a 
wide-extending, creamrcoloured JoinviUe abovo a pink, race-horse pat- 
terned shirt with gold for-head studsw Ho had got his thick thighs into 
leathers; while Tights, who was much given to buying recipes (witk 
his master's money^ of course), had tried li^ last gumea's wortk on Tom's 
tops, and made ^em a red-hot cok)ur. 

'^ Why, what an. eztcaordinary colour you've got my boots !'* exclaimed 
Tom, as Tights withdrew the- napkin with, which they were covered. 

^^ All is serene, sir, replied Tights, hissing, as he dusted them ov^' 
with the napkin — -^^ all is serene, i»r," repeated he, setting them down;. 
*' the Melton gents would give any money for such tops, but I wish they 
may get them, that's all.'* 

Tom was bad to please in the matter of coats ; he wanted to put 
on his pink, but Ti^ts wouldn't hear of such a thing, alleging that 
it would be the ruin of both their reputations if such a thing was known 
at Melton. 

" Nobody ever hunted with currant-jelly dogs/' as he pro&nely called 
rile major's hounds, " in pink." 

The major himself wore green, as Tights knew ; for he had been se^ng 
how he looked in the majorls coat, as he found it lying on the back- 
kitchen tables Tom th«i proposed breakfasting in pink, and changing 
after, but this Tights also strenuously resisted, on the plea that it would 
look disrespectful to the major, first showing in scarlet, as if Tom thoagfat 
he kept foxhounds, and then changing ; and Tom, having a h%h opinion/ 
of Tights' judgment, was at last reluctantly obliged to content himself 
with laying t^ scariet over a chsur-back, and leaving tiie door open for 
all passers-by to see. Having then tried on a dark^rown duffle, and a 
led-brown, and a pepper-and-salt duffle, and a black saxony jacket, all 
with most liberal sleeves, at length chose the red-brown duffle as dse 
gayest of the whole. When he got down, he found the beauti^ subject 
of his dreams ready to receive him, though, by some strange circumstance, 
none of the others were down. Perhaps- Laura had had tihe first turn of 
the maid, who certainly had done her full justice, making her beautiM 
hair shine like the raven's wing, while the blue Fremaaatle dress stood 
imposingly out, in a way that none but i^c-and-span new things will 
stand. Tom was quite enchanted, and stood gaping for utterance as, 
having agai^ giren him h^ hand on wishing him good morning, Laura 
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poeeeded to dnrvr on a pair of new di(e«Hiiii-fliipeiniy ] 
kid gloves. 

If Tom hadn't been a dow eoacli, he would ha;Te been hx on the 
to an offer ere Wn, Goiiieafowle made her appearance with the keyv^ 
ae T^ was, hsring to tHtvel his ponderorify tfumgh the weather, jmog^ 
nosl^ating the se^qwty that was to cobm fnm the mildBesff tihtot hadr 
prevailed, and traveling onwards through the mess that frost nukes of m 
flower-garden, he had only got as for as the af^proaehiog new yearns hdl 
at Fleecyborongh; when mamma appeaved, followed by her l^ht-haiied 
step -daughters at intervals, the major, who had been holding a coovt^ 
martial on Cramlington for his over-night delinquencies, bringing up the 
rear. Cramlington presently came sneaking in with the urn and the 
viands, and then seats being resorted to, the barter of breakfost eom- 
menced — one giving coffee ior tea, another nraffin fbr toast, a third ex*- 
changing butter for Med ham, a fburth marmalade for honey — munch, 
munch, munch, was presently the order of the day. The major was the 
flrst to throw up, not because he wc» so keen- that he couldn't eat voj 
breakfast on a hunting morning, but beeause he had' another pojeet isb 
view, which, as he wasm't sure it would come off as he wished, he did 
not like to £inn ounce, but for which he wished to reserve a little appetite- 
in case it should. So he presently began trifling with hie breakflist^ 
looking about him knd wondering whether our Tom and the smart girl 
on his right would make a match of it, or rather whether the smart lady 
would be able to capture our Tom. Laura, too, trifled with hers^ being 
apparently more intent on getting 'f'om what he wanted than admioister*^ 
ing to her own gratification. One of Miss Birehtwig's urgent injunctions 
to her finishing pupils was, never to eat much before gentlemen. Our 
Tom, considering his interesting position, the disturbed night he had 
passed, and the disagreeable amusement he was about to partake of, 
played a pretty good knife and fork, and it was not until he had pidd his 
respects to all the solids, hot as well as cold, and made a considerable 
impression on the sweets, that the musical notes of the major's gold re- 
peater awoke him to a sense of his dreadful situation. He was goin^ to 
hunt ! — to hunt with a man who was keener, he believed, if possible, than 
iLord Heartycheer ; and the day with Lord Heartycfaeer had made him/ 
wriggle about ever since, just as if his trousers were stuck Ml of pns» 
Tom would have given anything fbr a fix>st, bat there was no such hiok 
fbr him ; hunt he must, and appear fond of it too ; so, without more ado, 
he drained his cup, and screwed up his courage fike a man going to a 
dentist's. Just then Tights appeared before the window with the re* 
doubtable horse, and the ladies rose en masse to admire it — ^ Such a 
love ! such a beauty !" — though they could only see his head and tail for 
the fine T. H. embossed sheet in which Tights had him enveloped. 

" Y-e-a-yup !*' now exclldmed Tom ftrom the steps of the- door, where, 
he stood drawing on a pair of clean doeskins — an exclamation that caused 
Tights to curtail' his circuit and hurry up with the horse. 

^ And how is he ?^ asked Tom, with an air of uneoneem, though he 
would have given something to have been getting off — getting off all 
safe, at least — ^mstead of getting on — '^ how is he ?" asked he. 

" All is serene, sir," replied the slaogey Londoner, in a tone of oonfi^ 
dent familiarity, as he cast a roguish eye ovw his master's vacant face. 

'^AIl is serene," replied Tom, comforted by the assurance which he 
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interpreted iato an intimation that the horse had had the fiery edge taken 
ofF him — ^iced, perhaps, as Lord Alvanley recommended Gunter to have 
done hy his hot one — *'all is serene," repeated Tom to himself, as he 
diyed at the stimip, and at last getting his foot in, with a vigorous hoist 
raoeeeded in landing in the saddle. He then looked to the windows, and 
watching Laura's eye, received the sweetest of sweet smiles, while Mrs. 
Guineafowle whispered in her ear, '* How well he looks on horseback!** 
And Tights, who now stood with the sheet over his arm watching his 
master^s departure, said to himself, ^^ If you can ride, Tm werry much 
mistaken." 

Chapter XXXVI. 

ELbstercombe House, a tumble-down old £simily mansion, about five- 
miles £rom Major Guineafowle's, the property of the Duke of Gorman- 
stone, was occupied by a gentleman-farmer, who — low be it spoken — ^had 
formerly been butler in the family, and marrying the very pious house- 
keeper. Miss, or, as she called herself, Mrs. Holdsworthy, the duchess, 
who had the upper hand, thought she could not better mark her approba- 
tion of the very respectable couple than by placing them upon one of the 
duke's farms at a very moderate rent. Mrs. Holdsworthy had been four- 
teen years in the duke's service — a long time, as servants go — and 
having early impressed the duchess with a sense of her extreme rectitude, 
she had had a fine time of it ever since. In the accomplishment of tliis 
most desirable end, she had been greatly aided by an apparently very 
trivial, but in reality a very telling assistant, in the shape of a large: 
earthenware medallion with the words 




upon it, which, immediately on her arrival at the castle, she suspended 
above the mantelpiece of her comfortably furnished sitting-room. This 
struck the duchess amazingly ; she thought she never saw anything so 
nice, so pretty, so proper and becoming, and she instructed all the ser- 
vants to show Mrs. Holdsworthy, who was " a very superior person,**^ 
every respect and attention. 

This was a grand thing for our housekeeper, for if ever servants da 
tell of each other, except out of spite, or when they know what they tell 
has or will be found out, this would effectually have stopped their mouths, 
and Mrs. Holdsworthy might have carried off half the things in the 
castle without ever a word being said. Not that she was at all abste- 
mious, but she did her " spiriting so gently," and was so prudent vnthal, 
that nothing but whispers ever arese. It would have been high treason 
to have hinted at anything. If she ever committed herself by taking 
anything that could be identified, she kept it long on the premises, in 
case it should ever be asked for; and in one or two instances, when the 
duchess was inquisitive about things that had been thus put away, Mrs» 
Holdsworthy produced them with such a sanctified, self-satisfied smile 
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that the ducheais's . CQQ3eie;Qce reproached her for having ever bar* 
boured the shadow of suspicion agabst so immaculate, so invaluable a 
person, and forthwith a new silk gown or a becoming shawl would atone 
for the impropriety. 

Mrs. Holdsworthy, who was a stately, commanding-lookmg person, 
kept all the inferior servants completely at arms* length — ^none but the 
second-table ones were ever honoured with her condescension. Of these, 
Mr. Hermitage, the equally stately butler, was long first favourite, and 
they very soon came to terms, and agreed that as soon as they made 
what they thought a sufficiency, they would marry, and retire on their 
fortune. In due time the amount being realised, the duchess heard with 
unfeigned regret of Mrs. Holdsworthy's intended '< change of state,' - 
though of course she could not be so selfish as wish to keep her to 
herself; so she loaded her with presents, that what with her fourteen 
Tears* '^ puttings away," our housekeeper had very little occasion to break 
into the savings bank accumulations for other than the mere solid, 
unsteaUble articles of furniture. 

"When she left the castle, which she did in her own proper voiture — 
a fe — a — ^ton, as she called it — she felt, an inward satisfaction, that 
Ijiough she had never let any one cheat their Graces, she had never 
missed a chance of doing so herself. She had mountains of linen — 
" old rags," as she called them when she put them away, but very good 
linen now that it reappeared after its slumber in her boxes ; China that 
was supposed long to have passed into that mausoleum of departed, 
crockery, the ash-hole ; carpets, and curtains, and hangings, and covers, 
and brown hoUand, and house-^flannel, and curtain-rings, and curtain- 
holders, and old blinds, and old screens, and old fans, and old books, and 
things that had been so long withdrawn from sight as to be entirely 
forgotten. Nothing had ever come amiss to her; and by judicious 
tithing of the mattresses and feather-beds, she was enabled to furnish 
four very comfortable ones for herself. This had all been done by 
instalments, and carried out the same way by a pious niece, whom she 
used to have to instruct in the way she should go, and to whom, being then 
fit for service, she gave the ^* Fear the Lord" medal when she married. 

Hermitage, too, had acted well his part ; for though he did not sport 
a medal, yet his great intimacy with her who did operated in his favour, 
and often caused the duke to attribute discrepancies in the wine-account 
to the treachery of his own memory. So, what with his commission on 
tradesmen's bills — ^at least ten per cent, — presents from competitors, 
together with his wages — which latter, indeed, he looked upon much as 
a lawyer looks upon a retaining-fee, or a policeman his pay — he managed 
to feather his nest too. 

Hestercombe House, with a hundred and twenty acres, chiefly grass 
and turnip land, just then coming vacant, they were installed therein at 
such a moderate rent as would have ruined a much more active man thaa 
Mr. Hermitage. He was quite a gentleman-farmer, rose at eight, break- 
fested at nine, and after spelling a second-hand copy of the Fast, — for, like 
the duke, he was a Tory — he would sally forth, Norfolk spud in hand, 
crowned with a " drab rustic,'* a green cut-away coat with basket-buttons, 
white cords, and drab gaiters, to see what his people bad been about. 
Very pompous and consequential he was, demanding the most humble 
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obsequiousness from the unaccustomed ^^chaws," who atwajB called him the 
squire, though the wags christened him ^' Lord Hestercombe.'' That beings 
done, his loraship returned to dinner, afiter whidi he would diiTe Lady He0« 
tercombe out in the chay, for which purpose a draught would be laid idiew 
During the winter he was a great patron of the major and his homids, 
and went blundering about the country ai%er them on a short-tayed 
machiner, flattening the fences like a clod-crusher. Once or twice 
during the season the hoimds met before Hestercombe House, on whidi 
occasion there was an elegant de^ner, with the comedy of ^'High laSb 
below Stairs" enacted by Lord and Lady Hestercombe. 

The consequence of all this was that the farm didn't answer, and 
&om a very dean, well-conditioned one, which it was when they entered,, 
it soon became a nasty, wild, foul, weed-nm place. The fdOows were aa 
green as grass, the turnips were nerer half weeded, while, under the old 
plea of ploughing them out and laying them down better, one afbcftr 
another, he got tdl the old pastures turned into tillage. Mr. £a6ymind^ 
the agent, foimd it was no use remonstrating, for if Hermitage couldn't 
get what he wanted out of him, forthwith Mrs. Hermitage ordered her 
fe — a — ton and drove off to ihe dear duchess ; then in went the plough^ 
and out went the grass ; and if ever it was attempted to be laid down 
again, it was only with weeds. Letting formers plough out old pastures^ 
on the plea of laying them down better, is very much like persevering in 
the game of thimble-rig, each move making the field and the player 
worse. But to our story. 

Although, of course, the major was not the greatest of the Hermitage 
acquaintance, still he was the greatest in the ^' reciprodity" Hne; for^ 
though Pantile occasionally called at Hestercombe House — as mucl^ 
perhaps, to say he had called as anything else — he never took any re- 
freshment, and alws^s gave the Hermitages to vmderstand it was a mere 
duty visit, which they need not return. Guinea, therefore, was the 
greatest acquaintance ; and very grateful they were for his condescensKHL. 
They made as much fiiss about Guinea as Guinea would make about tke 
duke, if his grace had honoured him with a visit. Very pleasant it aa^ 
this sliding-scale of condescention, whereby we all, however humble^ 
may hope to come in for some one's admiration. Still^ the H«nnitages 
were exclusive. 

Dicky Dyke, instigated by his *' good lady,* no doubt, had made over- 
tures for a visiting acquaintance, wmch they indignantly rejected, statin|^ 
l^eir surprise at a mere livery-servsnt thinking of such a tbong. 

" Things were come to a pretty pass^" Mrs. Hermitage said. But to 
our breakfost. 

The cunning Guinea had made the meet at Hestereombe House £qk 
the purpose of letting Tom Hall see the estimation in whic^ he was 
held; and one of the injunctions he laid on Billy Bidlington, as he tew 
him to his dog-cart after dinner, was to go Hestercombe Hoiase-wazds 
home, and tell old Hermitage that young Mr. Hall, the bakiker's soil, 
woidd be out. Now, there wasn't a name in the country so prized bb 
that of ^^ Hall ;'^ ibr old ** Sivin-and-fcmr^ issued his own notes ; and 
Christmas, with its £sagreeaMe concemitaots then eomii^ on, made 
people regard tiie nasty, greasy thumb-marked old things with additional 
affection. Indeed, tiie very name of lEIali aBted besMficiallj o& Hw» 
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sutage, for he had ahout got to the end of his tether, and couldn't se» 
hk way to any more money. Rent^ of course, he gave himself no 
uneasiness about ; but he was behindhand with his labourers' wages ; and 
eertain malcontents in the township had begun to be inquisitive, about tba 
application of the highway-rates ; just as if highway-rates were not the 
spefoal emolument of the party undertaking the collection, of them, and 
seeing to the couping of the field-stones into the cart-ruts. 
. Hermitage, therefore,, rejoiced at the interruption that brought him 
from his nightcap of brandy-and-water to the door, at what, to a dun, 
he would have called an unseasonable hour of the night; and Billy having 
deEvered his message, and declined all further nourishment. Hermitage 
hurried back to teU his " missis " what awaited them. She had been, 
getting things up on a medium scale of gentility, for she wasn't sur& 
that repetitions to the same audience— ^Bolus, the doctor ; Wadd]eto% 
the retired flax-dresser ; Bujdiel, the corn-&ctor ; Ribs, the butcher ; 
Felt, the hatter ; Buckle, the saddler ; and others of a like calibre — did 
them any good. 

. Mr. Hall coming made it quite a different case, and she was up be** 
times- in the morning, looking out the best ducal '^ rag " of a tablecloth, 
with napkins, or rags of napkins, to match, and set Hermitage to polish 
up the richly-chased Louis- Quatorze-T.-Cox-Savory-plated tea and coffee 
service that Mr. Epergne, the silversmith, had presented them with am 
their marriage, over and above the ten per cent^ Hermitage had oa 
Epergne's bill. Very busy and bustling Mr. and Mrs. Hermitage were,, 
far busier than ever they were at the duke's, where they used to com- 
mand instead of work. 

And now, leaving them for awhile toastii^, and cake-making, and 
buttering, and bread-slicing, and ham-cutting, and egg-picking, and 
jelly-ejecting, and preserve-opening, we will suppose our friend Tom. 
and the major jogging alonc^ to the meet — ^the major with a horn at the 
saddle of his cairiage-horse nunter, all spruce and cap'd'pie. 

'* We must go in and see old Hermitage and his good lady,'' observed 
the major, as if the idea had suddenly struck him. *' Excellent man, 
the Hermit ; wife seen a great deal of good society-— quite tip-top, in- 
deed — very intimate with the duchess" — ^the major sinking the how, and 
treating it as a question of equality, or, at all events, of visiting. 

^^ With all my heart," replied Tom, who was glad of a reprieve, how- 
ever short, from the hunt ; not that his horse was troubling him much, 
for, independently of his natural soft, sluggish disposition. Tights had 
put him on a very reduced allowance of com, having arranged with one 
oi those pony-keeping, light-cart^owning scamps, with which most coun-* 
tries are infested, to take whatever Tights could s^are, or rather <^ prig." 
The horse was, therefore, far from fractious, quite a different animal 
to what he was oa the Silverspring Firs day, and Tom and the major 
trotted abng very pleasantly, admiring their breeches and taking caie 
of th#ir boots. 

• *^ Ah, here we are," at length exclaimed the major, as an old atone'^ 
roofed, mullicm-windowed mansiiHas with massive chimneys, now jpeered 
above the trees, and Jonathan Falconer was seen with a slightly-£>rmed 
circle around his little hounds in the last remaining grass-field before the 
house. It was a sad picture of desolation. The carriage-xing had long 

h2 
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been obliterated, and large docks, thistles, and col1»foot, grew up to the 
polished steps of the portico. The entertaining rooms in front had long 
been dismantled, but a peep through the partially hoarded window dis- 
closed the marble chimney-pieces and crimson-and-gold paper b£ the 
dining-room, now bagging and mouldeHng about the damp walls. It 
bad l^en a good and hospitable mansion once— too good and hospitable, 
perhaps — but the names of the feasters were almost forgotten. 

The Hermitages only occupied the kitchen and back part, Mrs. Her- 
mitage making what used to be the breakfast-room into a parlour. She 
was always "going" to furnish the once gold-papered drawing-room, 
but she never made any progress that way, having now no castle to draw 

rn for the neeidful. They attributed the deficiency to the repeal of 
com- laws, though we question that an eighty-shilling fixed duty 
would have enabled our friend to furnish out of the profits of his &rm. 
However, it served as an excuse, it never doing for a man to blame 
himself for his misfortunes. The Hermitages were good actors. 

No one, to see Mrs. Hermitage, would imagine for a moment that she 
had ever been anything but a would-be fine lady, so thoroughly unoccu- 
pied and disengaged was she. It was capital to see a woman who had 
been up before daybreak, putting out tins, putting away that, opening 
out this, shutting up that, and who, at the last moment, was making 
bread and butter, and scolding her solitary farm-servant, all at once whip 
6ff her apron and throw herself into a chaise longue (stuffed, we are 
sorry to say, with Gormanstone Castle hair), and subside. Post in hand, 
into the elegant unconcerned lady of fashion. Indeed, she pretended to 
blink, and be taken by surprise, as her white-breeched husband came 
ushering our great master of hounds, followed by his hoped-for son-in- 
law, into the little parlour, whose cackling wood-and-coal fire , threw a 

^cheerful radiance over the pictures, fans, and stolen finery around. 

" Oh I Major Guineafowle ! is it you ?" exclaimed she, recovering her 
vision, and tendering him a turpentiney gloved hand. ** I declare I 

'quite forgot it was a hunting morning, though," simpered she, " I might 
have known by the breakfast-table," casting' a glance over the snow* 
white cloth and napkins (rags) that she had recently so carefully arranged. 

"^ But really," continued she, sighing, as she placed the Post behind a 
China monster on the mantelpiece, "I've been so dreadfully shocked at 
this 'orrid business of poor La3y Florence Mayfield's, that I haven't been 

myself since I read it. Poor thing! to think of her making such a 
match ; knew her so well — ^nice, mild, modest, unassuming thing. How- 
ever, I 'ope this win be a lesson to all mammas, how they let these nasty 
intriguing foreignering chaps come about their daughters— just as if there 
weren't English music-masters, and plenty too, without them. But 

-^won't you introduce me to your friend ?" continued she, sighing heavily 
again, as she looked at oiir Tom, who all this while had been standing, 
mouth open, lost in astonishment at the great society he was getting into. 
^" I was going to do so," bowed old flexible-back, who had held Tom 
by the button for this purpose, and forthwith he pronounced the mystic 
words, "Mr. Thomas HaU, Mrs. Hermitagfe," which gave our hostess 
the privilege of turning the cock of her ccmversation upon Tom. 

" Any relation of Sir Binjimin All's ?" asked she, half of Tom, and 

Ijhalf of the major. 
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^ No, T believe not," replied the major ; " Mr, Hall, great banker at^ 
Fleecy borough ;" the major, in turn,, now making ^e best of our- 
Tom. 

'* Come, let's have breakfast !" growled Hermitage, giving the little * 
hand-bell a hearty flourish, as if to drown his wife's loquacity, who, be 
feared, might mar a little project he had conceived for getting our Tom 
to assist a bit of his infirm paper through the bank. ** Breakfast !^ 
repeated he, as the perspiring damsel answered the summons ; and Mrs. 
Hermitage, motioning our friends to be seated, observed with a sigh, as 
she stroked down her dyed-green satin, that they would have had break- 
&st in the large room if she had known they'd Seen coming. But Hcb- 
mitage, knowing it was no use trying the gammoning tack on before* 
Guinea, who was in the same line of business himself, handed a piece- 
of biscuit out of his green coat-pocket to his wife, as a polite inti- 
mation to hold her tongue. Meanwhile, Tom, not feeling quite at home 
in such exalted society — a lady whose nerves were unstrung by the 
elopement of an earl's daughter — ^began to fidget about the room, pre- 
tending to stare at the nick-knacks, ornaments, and pictures, that were 
profusely scattered around ; Mrs. Hermitage being now under no fear o£ 
any of the castle people coming at this early hour and catching them. 

" Ah ! that's a portrait of dear Lady Gertrude," observed she, as Tom 
halted before a coloured lithograph of a pretty girl feeding chickens out 
of a basket, with a lamb in a blue ribbon by her side. " That's a por- 
trait of dear Lady Gertrude," repeated Mrs. Hermitage, with a sigh, 
for she was a great sigher. " Poor thing, I really think I must have it 
removed," observed she to her husband, "for the sight of her recals 
such painful recollections. Poor thing ; did you know her, sir ?" to our 
Tom, who was thinking she was not nearly so pretty as Laura. 
" Nor," replied Tom, who did not aspire to such distinction- 
" Made an unhappy match, poor thing," sighed Mrs. Hermitage — 
" married Captain Kainbow, the great lady-killer — dessay you've 'erd of 
ham. I strongly advised her off, but girls will be girls, Mr. All," sighed the 
lady, as she adjusted a profusion of mosaic manacles up her fine fly-away 
sleeves. 

" And how's the duchess ?" asked the major, as if they were all as 
thick as thieves. 

" The duchess is pretty well — at least, as well as ever she is at this 
time of year," replied the lady, ** subject to a little cold and irritation of 
the mucous membrane ; and that reminds me, my dear," added she, turn- 
ing to her ponderous, badly-booted husband, " I shall want the fe — a — toa 
to-morrow or next day, to drive over to the castle ;". adding to the major, 
^* she takes it unkind when one doesn't go over, though the days are so- 
short that it's not very convenient, though I always say when one's in 
one's cage (carriage), it doesn't mske much matter whether one goes five 
miles or ten ;". and as she was proceeding in this strain — rather raising 
than lowering the steam of her flash — our friend again dived into bis 
pocket, and handed her a larger piece of biscuit than before. She took 
ihe hint this time, knowing she would "catch it" if she didn't, and 
gathering a fine machineiy-lace scarf about her fat shoulders, and mop- 
ping the now rising perspnration from her brow with a fine cyphered but 
rather holey kerchief, she again addressed herself to our Tom, who had 
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brought bimaeif to bear upon the portrait of another yoiing lady in 
orayons, with lihe name Matilda, bdow. 

" That'8 a sweet pretty face, Mr. All, isn't it?" asked the lady, ad- 
Tancbg towards it; **Uiat's a very charmin' peraon — Lady Matilda 
Overton, wife of the sixth Lord OraiyoB, of Overton Castle — only a 
baron, but a very good sort of man — wish ' I could say as much for the 
'usband of this one** — (pointing to a companion picture) — ** diis is Lady 
Overton's sister — Lady Jane Baconface ; married Sir John Baconfiioe-*- 
never had a 'appy day since ; poor thing — uses her shamefully. I'm 
sure I often and often shed tears for her, poor thing," said Mrs. Hermit 
tf^e, emitting a deep sigh as she spoke. 

The further discussion of the aristocracy was here interrupted, by ihe 
bouncing in of a great buxom-looking dairy-mwd, in a wide-sleeved alk 
gown (one of Mrs. Hermitage's cast-offs, given in part wages), with a 
trayful of the good things that Mrs. Hermitage and she had been pre-- 
paring ; and after kicking l^e door to behind her, she proceeded to clattdr 
th^n about on the table, just as she would clatter the plates of cabbage aad 
bacon at the chaws' dinner — a noise that enabled Mrs. Hermitage to 
apologise to Tom, in an under tone, for the ^^ absence of their man, who 
was Imsy in the stable — ^the depressed state of the agricultural interest 
not allowing of their keeping a reg'lar flunkey." 

And Guineafowle, seeing how nobly they had responded to his notice, 
began cackling and complimenting his host and hostess on the display^ 
obeerving, "that they must be expecting the Duke and Duchess of Goc^ 
manstone, or some great guns of tnat sort ; they surely would never think 
of making such a spread for a mere master of hounds, like himself ;" and 
receiving the assurance that it was all in honour of him, he sat his flexibb 
back a-going so briskly, that it looked as if it would never settle again ; 
but when it did subside, and he got himself into a chair on the right of 
his elegant hostess, he set to upon the provender in a way that looked 
very like having saved his own breakfast at home. Tom, too, did pretty 
well, considering he had taken as much as he meant for that meal at 
Carol Hill Green, and that he was desperately in love also. Those 
little episodes of life, however, never interfered with our Tom's appetitiB^ 
who could always eat at any hour of the day, and, fortunate youth ! 
make as good a dinner at last as if he had not had anything before. 

The munching, and sipping, and slopping, and supping of our Mends 
was now interrupted by the clatter of a horse, and the passing of a man 
in a macintosh and ante-gropolos boots, on a badly shaped, badly clipped, 
mouse-coloured hack. 

" Oh, here's old Bolus !" exclaimed Hermitage, beckoning him in 
through the window ; " good man — very respectable man," added he, 
propitiating his guests in his favour. 

<* Quite agree with you — quite agree with you," bowed old flexible- 
liack nearly into his cup — "very respectable man — very useiiil man in a 
country ; people can get on much better without lawyers than they can 
without doctors." 

"And here's another man we can do badly without — Bibs, the 
butcher," exclaimed Hermitage, as that fat, round-faced, rosy-giUed fi]&e>> 
tionary came shuffling past on a flea-bitten grey. 

Having hanked their horses on at the door, in the independent way 
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these worthies dispose of their quadrupeds, they now came rolling into 
the house, as if it was an inn or their own. 

<^What11 you drink?" asked Eih% as they stamped along the 



*^ Thank you, I'm not dry," replied the doctor, mildly. 
** Hoot, ye hnite heast ! d'ye nahhut drink when yeer dry ?** growled 
the butcher. 

They then entered the presence together. 

The doctor, like most country doctors, was humble and meek, for he 
had a terrible rival in Mr. Digitalis, the union one, who charged less 
dian himself; but Ribs, who was well to do in the world, and, moreover, 
had Hermitage deep in his books, was quite the hail-fellow-well-met, 
nodded to Guineafowle, and joked Hermitage about his farming, ob- 
serving that he must grow his turnips for pickling, instead of for feeding 
cattle upon — they were so small. Guineafowle, on his part, not owing 
Ribs anything, and caring very little whether he came out with his 
hounds or not, took him venr coolly, expending any little condescension 
he had to spare from Mrs. Hermitage upon the doctor. To the lady he 
was most complimentary and attentive ; so much so, indeed, that it was 
well Mrs. Guineafowle was not coming her qtiondam maid Emma 
Springfield over him through the keyhole. 

He praised Mrs. Hermitage's looks, and praised her dress, and praised 
her figure, and admired her multitudinous armlets, and spoke well of 
everything on the table, from the muddy coffee to the folding of the 
coroneted napkins, which, he said, were got up in a style infinitely 
superior to the work of the generality of servants of the present day. 
Mrs. Hermitage, not liking this near approach to the " shop,** especially 
before Ribs, who served the castle, and might tell of the coronets, turned 
the conversation, by asking our Tom if he had been at any of her Ma- 
jesty's balls the last season, which very much flattered our Mend that he 
should be even thought of for anything of the sort Finding he had 
not, of course she expatiated on their surpassing splendour, strongly 
recommending him not to miss an opportunity, and even hinting that 
she could get him to the palace. 

Hermitage, too, availed himself of the change of partners for drawing 
Guinea into a discussion on the corn-laws, and the impossibility of 
farmers g(Hng on without a very great reduction of rent — a proposition 
that did not ^together suit our distinguished friend; fi>r though he was 
quite ready to admit that he had been robbed and plundered by the 
million, and that things had gone qmte contrary to what he anticipated 
when he ratted from the Tories, yet, as a now liberal landlord, he was 
not for taking more on himself than he coidd help. 

Hermitage, however, was urgent and importunate, hoping, perhaps, to 
enlist Ribs, who was now at the blue-bottled spirit-stand on the side- 
table, in his favour ; but Guinea, not relishing the discussion, took advan- 
tage of the movement in the room for looking out of the end window 
on his hounds, and observing that punctuality was the politeness of 
princes, he made a series of most condescending salaams to Mrs. Her- 
mitage as he shook her by the hand, and sallied forth on the hunt, that 
we hope to have the pleasure of recording in our opening chapter next 
month. 
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The name of the gallant Penny will be enrolled among those of the 
distinguished navigators of Great Britain. In a country where naviga- 
tion and discovery are so inseparably interwoven in the banner of national 
success and national power, tlaa is no trivial honour. At least, his chil- 
dren's children will view it in that light, and as &Lr more creditable than 
a disputed "captainship" or a barren knighthood. The chivalry of 
modem times, which impelled the hardy Scot to buffet waves and storms, 
to force his way over icy wildernesses, and navigate an unknown Polar 
sea in an open boat in the cause of suffering humanity, is surely quite as 
meritorious as the knight-errantry that could break a lance on a point of 
honour, or roam the land to succour dissatisfied middens. 

Engaged in navigating the Arctic seas ever since he was a boy of 
twelve years of age, the refinements of education and the nice conven- 
tionalisms of society are surplanted in Penny by a rare experience, sound 
and extensive practical knowledge, an enlarged spirit of enterprise, great 
perseverance, and a more than ordinary portion of that tact and judg- 
ment which belong to most of his hard-^faring countrymen. Penny's 
ship — and he has been in command of a whaling ship for sixteen years- 
was invariably the leading ship in the whaling squadron ; his ship entered 
into the most minute detail of ice-navigation ; his ship was ever the last 
to leave Davis' Straits, or whaling ground, when any hope whatever re- 
mained that such a course would advance the objects of the voyage ; in 
no other man's opinion had his brother-commanders so much confidence ; 
and " What does Penny think of it ?" was a by- word in the whaling 
fleet. No ship under his command ever made a claim upon an insiuunce 
company ; no commander thought it in the least degree derogatory to 
come in after the " St. Andrew" of Aberdeen. Nor did the gallant 
navigator neglect objects of more general and more enlightened purport 
than whale-catching. He took the first step to establish the interests of 
Great Britain on the west coast of Davis' Straits, when, by extreme 
kindness, he induced an Esquimaux to visit this country — the first that 
trod on British soil. 

No wonder that, with such qualities, when only in his forty-first year, 
still full of vigour and energy, and most zealous in the cause of his 
missing countrymen. Penny should have been the successful competitor 
for the^command of an Arctic Expedition ; no wonder that he should have 
left all his rivals, American and British, of the service and without the 
service, far in the rear in the amount of discovery effected, and in the 
important bearing of his researches. But a man cannot be an Arctic 
navigator, a thing of icebergs and stormy seas, of long nights and in- 
cessant toil, and, at the same time, a prim scholar or a drawing-room 

♦ Journal of a Voyage in Baffin's Bay and Barrow Straits, in the Years 1850— 
1851, performed J)y H. M. Ships Lady Franklin and Sophia^ under the Command 
of Mr. William Penny, in search of the Missing Crews of Her Majesty's Ships 
Erebus and Terror: with a Narrative of Sledge Excursions on the Ice of Welling- 
ton Channel; and Observations on the Natural History and Physical Features of 
the Countries and Frozen Seas visited. By Peter C. Sutherland, M.D., M.RC.S.E.» 
Surgeon to the Expedition. 2 vols. Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
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model. A complicated net-woric of valuable facts, fearlessly expressed 
opinions, most sanguine expectations, faithful inductions, but with much 
that was mere hypothesis, terrified the officials, anid did not serve the 
sturdy navigator^s cause either with the authorities or with the public. 
Without rhetoric, and imsophisticated, his arguments in favour of the 
new-discovered inlet to an open Polar Sea, and his attempt to form a 
company for establishing setuements in the Arctic region, fell alike to 
the ground, and the wondrous voyage of discovery, which we are now 
called to remark upon, has remained without issue or consequence, an 
inlet left to its own gloomy ice, an open sea to its own furry and feathery 
denizens. Is it possible that behind those ices, and far away in that 
gloomy Erebus of waters, a ship named after the son of Darkness, and 
like him wedded to Night, lies disconsolate by the side of a sister in 
affliction ? Have they or their ghosts appeared on wandering icebergs 
to timid navigators of less boisterous seas ? Providence alone may one 
day enable us to answer these sad and perplexing questions. 

It will be needless to trouble ourselves, at the eleventh hour, with the 
details as to how the good ships Lady Franklin' and . Sophia sailed out 
of Aberdeen Harbour, April 13th, 1850; how they lost sight of land 
beyond the Pentland Frith ; how they mistook the islet of Rockall for 
a ship — a mistake not without significance ; and how they were followed 
by icy petrels till they came within sight of Cape Farewell, where the 
first icebergs are almost invariably met with. The narrow escapes, the 
encounters and serious disasters of ships with icebergs, in navigating to 
the westward of West Greenland, are so well known, and have been so 
fully described, that we will not follow the two ships tJirough this portion 
of their perilous journey ; they were dangers and difficulties which they 
shared in common with others. On crossing the Arctic Circle, hundreds 
of icebergs, with pinnacled tops and overhanging cliffs, streams of ice 
much broken up, and the impenetrable pack in the middle of the strait^ 
could be seen all moving imperceptibly into a warmer climate; while 
large flocks of loons and eider-ducks were led by instinct to set their 
faces upon high northern latitudes, into which they were attracted by the 
"s^elhng curve" of the returning sun. " It would be impossible," says 
Dr. Sutherland, <' to estimate the number of these birds that were seen 
and passed, as they crossed the bank of Reefkoll, or Riscoll." So abun- 
dant are cod on this bank, that 600 fish have been hauled up with four 
lines, double-hooked, in the course of four hours. Halibut is also very 
abundant. This is a matter of great importance, at a moment when 
Americans and French are encroaching on our Newfoundland fisheries^ 
and, as in the case of the Oregon, we have had to give way before our 
resolute and bellicose antagonists. If curing and drying stations were 
established along the coast of West Greenland, the excellent fish with 
which those seas abound could be brought into our markets at a higher 
remuneration than fish similarly cured on the coast of Newfoundland. 
Some of the numerous islands. Dr. Sutherland tells us, are particularly 
well adapted for this purpose ; and the sanction of the Danish government 
could be easily obtained, as it would not at all interfere with the settle* 
ments along tne west coast of Greenland. 

It was very pleasant (Dr. Sutherland relates) to see ** schools" of white 
wludes passing close to the ships, and aj^earing not to feel the least alarm 
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from a very dose apiproach. Their pastime seemed to engage all their atten- 
tion. I often thought thej would strike the ship's side or stern ; but the 
slightest deflection of the head and body carried them underneath the bottom, 
and, in a few minutes, they again appeared at the surface several hundred yards 
before us, where the old and young— the latter distinguished by their darker 
colour — ^moved on as if their rapid progress iti the water, and their sudden 
evolutions, increased their enjoyment. There can be no doubt they weie tfaten 
in quest of food, as they always are ; but if the habits of any creature yield a 
life of constant enjoyment, surely it is so with the frolicsome groaps of these 
animals, with which the eye and ear of the Arctic voyager become as familiar 
almost as with the sea around him. 

In another place he observes : 

I recollect, one beautiful morning in October, when hundreds of huge whales; 
both young and old, were enjoying themselves in their native element, and 
were often seen leaping out of it like salmon, and falling with a thundering 
noise as if they had nothing to fear, a *^9choor of sword-fish was observed in 
the offing, and in less than half an hour the whales were on their flight, and 
far out of our sight. 

Walruses were also very abundant. 

A ^ schod*' of walruses was seen 'twixt the two islands about the time we 
met the Fe&x, They seemed to be a little curious to know what the ships 
were, and what such unusual objects could be seeking, for they followed ui3 a 
little way ; however, as we were going rather fast for their curiosity, we soon 
lost sight of them. There must have been at least a dozen of them together. 
It was amusing to see them raise their huge heads and fieroe*looking tusks par- 
tially out of the water ; and when they went out of sight, with a splash of their 
hind flippers, it seemed to be more from their sportive manner than from fear. 
When walruses are met in a drove like this, they do not take fright; and cer- 
tainly they are formidable assailants, if their curiosity should lead them after 
some unfortunate Esquimaux in his kyak. 

The expedition was well entertained at the Danish settlement of 
Leively, where they partook of venison equalling the best that ever came 
fiK>m Braemar, and wher% in the deep fiords of Disco Island, the natives 
shoot hundreds of reindeer for the sake of their tongues alone! Dr. 
Sutherland was constantiy engaged, during the tedious and difficult navi- 
gation of Davis' Strait and Baffin's Bay, in making researches in natural 
history. He describes both the sea, land, and ice, as abounding in 
** animal life," although some of it is of a very microscopic descripti<Hi. 
Still the additions made to our knowledge of the " fauna" of those deso* 
late regions by the industrious doctor are very considerable, and reflect 
the highest credit upon him. 

On the 25th of June the expedition fell in with tiie Arctic searching 
, {expedition under Captain Austin off the island of ELingatorsoak. It was 
a great novelty to see clouds of black 6nK>ke marking their line of pro- 
gress in these icy regions. The same day 5000 eggs were removed £rom 
an islet where tney were so abundant that it was impossible to walk 
without trampling on them. On tiie 19th of August they sighted the 
American expedition in Jones' Sound, and on the 21st they came up with 
the North Star, which had been drifted about in the ice nearly the whole 
of the past winter. ^^ The crew of the North Star^ the doctor says^ 
'* looked rather pale, and some of them appeared to be emaciated. The 
Arctic winter luid taken effect upon them, and had told its tale upon 
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tiieir coBslatotions.'' Th^jr were 1 16 dajfs wilihout ihe sun. WHat moek 
it be after seven Tnnters ? - 

On the 25th of August, the expedition being at the mouth of Welling- 
ton Channel, it wsis visited by a boat from one of the American ships, to 
3ay that traces of the FranMin expedition. had been found at CapeBiley ^ 
and the next day Captain Fenny and a party visited the spot ioA made 
further important discoveries on Beechy Isbuad ; but we need not nofir 
refer to the discoveries made, as ^e resuHs obtained have been previously 
discussed. Dr. Sutherland fipeculates upon the cause of death to tlile 
three men found buried at these first winter-quarters of Franklin's party 
(1846). The doctor appears to have been desirous that the graves should 
have been opened, to see if scurvy had broken out among the crew at that 
early period; but a strong feeling was expressed against this otherwige 
very proper proceeding. 

Not long after this Fenny obtfuned a view of open water northward of 
Comwallis Island, from Cape Spencer, which is about 700 feet above the 
fiea-level. This discovery of the existence of open water beyond the ice 
in the Wellington Channel^ enabled them to account for the flocks of 
ducks that had been seen flying down the channel during the preceding 
.week. White whales and narwhales were at the same time making the 
best of their way to the southward in almost one continuous stream. 

The long Arctic winter — ^the sixth that the possible survivors of lihe 
Franklin e:q>edition had perchance been anxiously looking out for succour 
— ^was passed in- Assistance Bay. Close by their winter-quarters was a small 
lake, and not only did it supply the crew with fresh water, but several 
salmon were caught through holes which had been opened for the pur- 
pose through the ice. When a brief return of sunshine announced ap- 
proaching spring, " the feelings," says Dr. Sutherland, " which appeared 
to have taken possession of every one I met, were certainly very amusing. 
Nothing could be heard but expressions of astonishment at the shortness 
and cheer^ilness of the winter ; and our kind and most welcome visitors 
seemed to vie with us in making it appear as a mere pastime, and tl^e 
opposite of what each had anticipated in an Arctic winter. These ex- 
pressions were a sufficient proof tlutt the winter had not failed to leave itis 
impressions on our minds, or to do its work on our constitutions, and that 
it had been felt, too, although we had a desire to conceal our true feelings 
from others as well as from ourselves, lest we should lose confidence in 
ourselves, or betray a cowardly feeling, in speaking of the winter with 
chilling recollections, or in dressing it up in its real winter garb." 

With spring came the preparations for sledge-travelling, in which par- 
ties from all the ships were to take part — the exploration of Wellington 
Channel being reserved to Fenny *s expedition. A first excursion to 
Captain Austin's expedition initiated our travellers into many of tihe 
discomforts of Arctic sledging; among which, not the least distressing 
was the intense and almost unendurable thirst, which arose from a cir- 
cumstance little to be anticipated in so severe a climate— profuse per- 
spiration. Yet such is the love of variety implanted in our nature, that 
the change from the monotonous life on board for the exposure ckf 
sledge-travelling, was hailed by the men as comparatively pleasurable. 

• Their jokes could be heard even when their thirst was excruciating, and 
when the sledges were sticking fast in the snow, or among the hammocks. 
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The cooking W9S a duty trhich they took by routine, and the officer of each 
sledge was exempt from it. Each person bad one day of cooking out of six* 
Sitting in the tent writing up my notes it was exceedingly amusing to bear the 
conversation in which the cooks engaged : it was a very common feature in 
their knguage to use irony, and always represent circumstances better than 
they were; for example, " Well, Lucas, bow is your conjuror doing during this 
cold night among the drifting snow T* *' Oh I it has just gone out three times, 
but I nave managed to light it again ; and now our fellows have bad their 
second kettle ; but bow are you getting on yourself, Samuel, for you seem to 
have a comfortable shelter behind that bank of snow and hummocks T* " Yes, 
I have a comfortable place here ; and I am Just making off a little water, to be 
a drink in the tent, after we have bad our smoke, for we have finished our hot 
pemmican and tea half an hour ago ; but don't you bear them in that tent witb 
the flKite? Findlay tells me they have all turned in for the night." The truth 
was, that not one of their conjurors had made the water lukewarm for the first 
kettle of tea, and there seemed to be no chance of having supper for probably 
two hours. 

The breaking loose of the Esquimaux dogs, and tbeir devouring the 
bear*s flesb, was also a source of serious inconvenience. The suffering to 
tbe eyes was also very great. There was one not uncommon condition 
of the atmosphere, in which refraction made objects appear very large, 
which defied all sorts of preservative means, for neither neutral tint, nor 
black, nor g^een veils afforded relief. When a man has to haul at a 
sledge, and yet, from snow-blindness, to be led at the same time, he has 
to guard against sprains and fractures, as he plods over the rough hum* 
mocks> and goes to his knees among the snow in fissures in the level ice. 
Yet it was imder such circumstances that a heavy whale-boat was con- 
veyed over upwards of one hundred miles of rough and hummocky ice 
before it could be launched into the open water, and that, with the 
assistance of dogs, Penny, Stewart, and Sutherland explored the shores 
and islands of Wellington and Queen Victoria Channels. At the 
very onset of Penny's journey they had to divide Mr. Petersen's 
sedf-skin dress among the famished dogs. The account of this part of 
tile journey is derived from the laconic but interesting journal of the 
Arctic voyager himself. " On June 12th," he writes, " at half-past seven 
P.M., we started, parting with Sutherland and his fine fellows with three 
British cheers. How pleasant it is to see with what enthusiasm they 
perform their duty !" On Saturday, June 14th, "at two p.m., voices 
were heard in shore of us ; and who could the party be that was thus 
hailing us? The sledges and the boat were stopped. I went on 
shore directly, and found the party to consist of Messrs. Marshall 
and Goodwin, with six men, on their return. Mr. Goodwin stated 
that they had proceeded westward until the island which I had seen 
in my former journey, and called Houston Stewart Island, bore about 
north-east. He also stated that they could have advanced much 
further west, had it not been for the open water, which obliged them 
to return." On the 17th, he writes, "after three hours' travelling 
and running after the deer, I ascended a high headland, and behold, the 
water was within twenty miles of the boat ! clear open water !" Since 
the day that the weary Greeks, after their long and toilsome and peri- 
lous retreat from tbe burning plains of Babylonia, and across the snowy 
uplands of Armenia, first shouted " Sea ! sea !" there has been no ex- 
ample of equal interest connected with the discovery of open water. 
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At 11} A.M. (continues Captain Penny) called all hands. The first person 
that turned out called out, "The traterf the water l** There was no waiting 
for dressing. The water was distant somewhat less than ten miles, bearing 
libout W.N.W. at the nearest part. At 2 p.m. we were all packed up and 
starting. The wind was fair ; being off the land, we set our sails and got on 
rapidly. At 5 p.m. we reached the water, and launched our boat into it, and 
in an hour it was loaded with provisions for forty days ; however, I said we 
should manage for fifty days. The fatigue party received orders to proceed to 
the ships without loss of time, taking with them all the dogs. The wind vras 
blowing strong from W.S.W. We close-reefed our sail, and set off like a 
courser, but not with a very bold side. As the course was W. and by N"., the 
wind was shy ; we had to take down our sail and ply with our oars, first right 
ahead of the wind, and then along the land. The party consisted now of seven 
men besides myself, and their names were, 

John Leiper, second mate. Lady Franklin, 

Daniel Henry, carpenter, „ 

James Knox, cook, Sophia* 

James Davidson, A.B., Ladt/ Franklin, 

William Bruce, A.B. „ 

Alexander Thompson, A.B. „ 

James Hodgston, A.B. „ 

We continued to tug at the oars until 11 p.m., when the wind came to blow 
strong from W. and by N., and we were obliged to bear up for a bay on the 
south shore of the South Channel. Here we landed, and determined to remain 
until it should moderate ; indeed, it was so violent, that^we could not help 
ourselves. 

On the 18th it blew a perfect gale all night, with thick snow. The 
ice began to move and to perplex them. This continued on the 19th. 
Every day since they had been in comparatively open water ; seals, wal- 
ruses, white whales, and narwhales, were seen in the open water, and occa- 
sionally in the small openings among the pack, which the wind brought 
down upon the coast. They were very numerous, and Penny says he 
coidd have counted them in numbers of twenty or thirty at a time. On 
the 24th there came a strong wind from N.N.W., right down the Queen's 
Channel. The tides flowed regularly, except on such occasions. Gales 
and heavy squalls continued till the 28th. The shooting-parties were all 
this time busy, but very unsuccessful — on the 28th alone bringing in 
twenty-nine kittiwakes. On Sunday, the 29th, a large space of water was 
observed opening out under the lee of the island. Every one was out, 
and, in a few minutes, actively employed carrying the provisions to the 
water's edge. *' What a cheeitul effect this change had upon the seamen's 
spirits ! and upon no one more than myself ; for 1 expected that even yet 
we should be able to accomplish a long search. After worship, we started 
^n our mission vrith a single-reefed saS." 

The ice of Cape Fitzjames put a stop to their progress. The cape, 
named after the missing gallant officer^ is a bold and perpendicular head- 
land of a very remarkable appearance, from the blocks of rock, of a black 
colour, which jut out among the white snow or ice. 

July Ut, — The wind was light and variable. The channel completely 
blocked up with ice. Our spy-glasses were frequently occupied examining the 
two cairns to the northward, and some said they saw '* the poles" in the centre 
of them. Every person was out searching along the coast. The headlands 
and beaches were all well examined. The tides are very rapid in this channel. 
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The grinding of the ice on the shoals along the beach, and the squeezing up 
which takes place, emit a sound which may well be compared to distant 
thunder. At 9 p.if . two hares were brought in by the hunting parties. 

Wednesday^ Jvly 2nd, — The first few hours of morning we had a partial 
breeze from the eastward, which brought the ice out of the channel. It came 
tearing along the land at a fearful rate, turning up immense hummocks in its 

grogresB. I felt very restiess, and could not sleep. The boat began to move a 
ttle. I took it into my head that there was a bear outside. My hand was upon 
mypistol, and all ready for action : I put out my head beneath the lower edge 
of the covering of the boat, and it was well I did so at the time, for immense 
hummocks were tumbling over and over, with the pressure within a few yards 
of us. No one waited to put on his clothes, for each flew to the provisions 
and conveyed them up to the face of the precipice, and then to the boat to at- 
tend to its safety. Tne ice on which it rested was broken into several pieces^ 
and thrown very much from its level, by the pressure among the hummocks 
around it. In the middle of the channel it was truly fearful, and could be com- 
pared to nothing but an earthquake. Some pieces were rising to a height of 
twenty feet, and tumbling down with tremendous crashing and rending. We 
again turned in beneath our covering ; but little sleep was obtained, for every 
one was peeping from beneath the housing-cloth. Our situation was rather 
awkward, I must confess. 

Detuned at this point by bad weather, the next few days were spent in 
hunting and searching. ** I do not think," writes Penny, on the 4th o£ 
July, *' there is a spot of Hamilton Island but has been gone over. Oh ! 
for a week of strong easterly winds." At length, on the 11th, he vmtea: 
^^ The weather at last became clear and dry. We launched the boat into 
the water at the lee end of the island, and shot some birds. Oh ! for an 
easterly wind." On the 12tb, a crack opened half across the channeL 
An attempt was made to get across, but it failed, and they were glad to 
get back again. On the 1 4th, the ice again took a &vourable turn; 
they launched the boat ; the poor fellows were very active, for they knew 
tbe danger, and at noon they reached Margaret Island. The long-seen 
eaim wta now within four miles of them, on the east end of Dundas 
Island. 

Tuesday f Jtdy 15M. — After two hours and a half searching without finding any 
ttaces, I returned to the party loaded with fossil remains, in which the island 
15 very abundant. Its extent from north to south is about ^^e miles, east to 
west three miles, and the height of the southern extremity westward from Cape 
Benjamin Smith is about four hundred feet. From S.E. to N.W. its length 
is about seven miles, and it slopes away in the latter direction to a low spit. It 
h divided from Dundas Island bv a strait six miles in length, and one and a 
half in breadth, running N. and by W. I erected a cairn upon it, and left a 
document. We had some fresh soup for dinner, which was nuide of birds that 
had been shot at this bluff. At 3 p.m. we started with a fevoumble tide, and 
washed down along the edge of the pushed-up hummocks, which were in parts at 
least twenty feet high. There was no place where we could have landed, until 
we reached Dundas Island, at 4 h. 30 m. p.ic., and then we had to cut a slip 
before the boat could be got upon the land terrace. Immediately upon land- 
ing I set off, accompanied by one of the men, to examine the caim-Iike objects, 
which had iot such a long time danced before our eyes and tantalised us. When 
I was witbto one hundred yards of it, I felt so engrossed with what 1 was to 
discover, that even then the deception was not detected. It was a disappoint- 
ment in real earnest, but it was much less felt, owing to the feet that we had 
been inured to such, ever since I came to Point Surprise, on the 17th of May. 
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Fvom this objeet we struck across the huid^ and after three hours' traTdliiig a 
channel was discovered, leading W. and by N., and from ten to twelve miles in 
breadth. This proved the correctness of the ideas I had when this island was 
named. The channel was named North Channel, to distinguish it from the 
South Channel, which had been discovered in my first journey. After crossing 
the island we coasted along two beautiful bays : one of them was about a mile 
deep from north to south, and it had no pressed-up ice in it along the beach. 
It would suit well for a winter harbour. The N.W. extremity of this island is 
seven to eight hundred feet high ; it was named Cape Liddell, after the fiqst 
lieutenant of the *' Terror.'* The opposite, or north-eastern point of the same 
island, was named Cape Collins, after the second master of the " Erebus.** 
Although it rained hard, it was clear along the horizon, and this made me all 
the more anxious to push on to have a good look to the westward from the 
north-west bluff. Just as I was within one hundred yards of the top, the cur- 
tain dropped, and everything was obscured. I ascended, thinking it might 
clear again ; but it did not, and rain poured down in torrents. A cairn was 
erected, and as I and my companion descended, we came out of the fog or mist 
which rested on the hill-top. We had no difficulty from thick^weather in find- 
ing our way bock to the boat ; but, as usual, we were without traces. 

They reached the boat at half-past one, A.M., after eight hoars and a 
half hard walking, wet and fatigued alike ; but none of the fine hearty 
fellows ever complained, aftier eighteen hours' hard laboor, and not a dry 
stitch upon them. The next day was devoted to examining the west side 
of the isl^id, and in the evening they plied up between Margaret and 
IXmdas Islands with a favourable tide ; Queen Victoria's Channel being 
open as far as the eye could reach. But the ice-floes were carried along 
with such fearful rapidity, huge blocks turning over and over, and disap- 
pearing with such tremendous crashing, that they were glad to bear up 
and return to Margaret Island. 

Hmrsdaiff July 17M. — Strong W.N.W. wind. What an extensive search 
we should have made, had we been but favoured with easterly winds ! My 
hopes of accomplishing one thousand miles with the boat, where were they ? 
I had to submit to this as to a dispensation of Providence. At 10 a.m. we 
had the slack of the tide ; and as there was a partial opening in the ice^ an 
attempt was made to cross the channel obliquely to the west end of Hamilton 
Island, where water was seen from the top of Margaret Island. Robert Bay 
was reached, and a landing efiected, just as the weather was becoming quite 
thick. During the passage we had to launch over several floes. Thick 
weather, strong W. N. W. wind. 

iJVk%, Jttfy 18*A — Strong W.N.W. wind, with very thick fog. At 4 A.*, 
got brealdast, and were ready for a start, watching the state of the ice in the 
channel. At 8 a.m. a lead was observed in the sailing ice through a partial 
dear in the fog. Off we started for Baring Isfamd, as the opening in the ice 
led in that direction. The sail was set most of the time, the wind being from 
N.W. The course steered was W. and by S. At 5^ p.m. we landed on 
Baring Island. The passage to it occupied nine hours, the distance being 
about thirty miles. We sailed and pulled occasionally, and also made tra- 
verse courses. The above distance is estimated; but it is most probably 
under the real distance than above it. The moment we landed every one 
set out to search for traces as well as for ducks' eggs. I calculated that I 
should have got as many eggs on this island as would last fiEmrteen days ; 
and I believe so we should, had not the continued rains kept the ^ound so 
wet and cold, that the ducks could not lay upon it. Their nests were to be 
seen in hundreds, and they appeared to be in an advanced state of preparation 
to receive the eggs. Only a dozen were found. These were a little help 
when our provisions were getting so nearly exhausted. After the half of the 
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island had been explored without finding any tracer, and being wearied, at 
8 p.iff^ we turned into our sleeping-bags. 

On the l9th, the search having been fruidess, they started for the 
north side of Queen Victoria Channel. Their course was N.E., and the 
distance not less than thirty miles. They had not proceeded far in their 
passage across, when two sea-horses were observed close to the boat, and 
thinking there was a change of killing one of them for the sake of fuel,' 
tliey bore down upon them, and after putting a ball into the mouth of one, . 
they got fast to him with the harpoon and line. A g^ood deal of firing 
ensued, but they were forced to <baw close up and run a lance through 
him, for the balls took no effect whatever, except to increase his fierce- 
ness. The blubber proved of great value as fuel ; Penny deemed the 
fresh flesh a delicacy, and the seamen made mocassins of the hide. After 
twelve hours* plying at the oars, they reached Cape Becher, Captain 
Stewart's furthest. At this point, standing at an elevation of six to eight 
hundred feet, Fenny named the more prominent points of land, bays, and 
islands that lay before him in the open sea ; the two most furtherlv points 
visible, one on the north side of the channel after Lady Franklin, the 
other on the south after Sir John. 

At this point of his journey, Fenny began to consider the prudence of 
continuing to proceed further with only one week's provisions. It was, 
he says, a severe struggle to leave the search, but there was no other 
course left. That the missing ships had gone beyond their reach, he 
says he had no doubt; for if they had not, they would have found traces 
of them about some of the Bird Heads or Duck Inlands, which had been 
surrounded with water ever since the I7th of May — in fact, during the 
whole winter — for it is Fenny's opinion that the ice in Queen Victoria 
Channel kept in motion all that time. To this view of the subject, it 
might again be opposed with quite as much appearance of probability, 
that the absence of all traces of the missing expedition in Queen Victoria 
Channel were quite as strongly indicative of the expedition never having 
passed that way, as of their having passed through at a time when an 
open sea and a favourable wind were of too much importance to have per- 
mitted of the delay incurred by erecting a cairn and leaving a notice. 
Considering that no notice of their proceedings was left at Beechey 
Island (at least as far as is at present known), it is equally likely that they 
would not have left notjices on the islands or headlands in Queen Victoria 
Channel; but considering again the difficult and obstructed navigation 
of that channel, especially between Baillie Hamilton and Dundas Islands, 
and the peculiar and novel character of the channel at that part, there 
really seems little likelihood that the expedition would have passed that 
way without leaving some memorandum of its passage. We say nothing 
about the bit of elm picked up by the sanguine navigator. Sir John 
Richardson has justly remarked that that might have flowed fipom 
Beechey Island. The fact is not, however, without interest. 

The navigation of Queen Victoria Channel, and the narrative of 
Captain Stewart, and of Dr. Sutherland's enterprising exploration of the 
shores ort;he same remarkable Arctic thoroughfare, are not, however, the 
sole points of interest in Dr. Sutherland's work. The glances at Arctic 
life, and the pictures of Arctic scenery, are replete with interest. 

Dr. Sutherland found in the same neighbourhood a tremulous, jelly- 
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like plant — a species of Nostoc* — which, he says, possessed far higher 
recommendations to the hungry palate than the dry tripe de roche which 
Sir John Franklin, Sir John Richardson, and their comj^anions, used as 
food for a considerable time. 

A group of the characteristic flowers of the Arctic regions, including^ 
the yellow poppy, the pretty dryas, sacred to the Dryads, a ranunculus, 
several variously-coloured saxefrages, and others, are fijgured in the fore- 

f round of a truly polar scene, and so hrightly tinted as to appear worthy of 
guring in one of Martin's paradises, rather than in regions of gloomy 
ice and snow. 

The Arctic winter breaks up about the end of May and beginning of 
June, when, instead of the keen, bracing atmosphere, the clear blue sky, 
and the northerly winds, generally accompanied by low temperatures, 
there was a densely overcast sky, the clouds were heavy, gloomy, and 
portentous, and the winds prevailed from the southward, accompanied by 
a constant falling of soft snow, and comparatively high temperatures. 
Snow begins to melt on the canvas «of the tents, and foreign substances, 
8u<^ as bits of rope, tins, &c., sink into the snow on the floe. At this 
time, birds — brent, geese, and a species of plover — ^were observed to have 
migrated so far north ; but ptarmigan and sea-fowl were seen at a much 
earlier period on the same side of the channel. 

In the event of Queen Victoria Channel extending far to the westward, 
or communicating vnth an open Arctic sea^ of which there seems to be 
every probabiUty, it becomes an important question, which time is the 
most suitable for navigating it ? Ships, Dr. Sutherland remarks, are not 
permitted access into it till the end of the season, and then the winds are 
generally violent, and the weather stormy. Were it possible to get into 
it, there can be no doubt that, like all other parts where the ice does not 
close up during winter, the best time for navigation is early in the season. 
The plan advocated by Mr. Peteirmann, F.R.G.S., is to set out early in 
the season, before the ice is reduced to a state of pack, and southerly 
winds begin to prevail, when ships can be navigated in the ^' clear vein"^ 
of water alluded to above. 

This would not obviate the necessity of taking the ships through 
Wellington Channel into Queen Victoria Channel, and as this can only be 
done late in the season, the ships, assisted by screw-steamers, under com- 
mand of Sir Edward Belcher, will be in proper season to undertake this 
laborious task. They may then pursue their way, as far as they are able, 
up Queen Victoria Channel, or, failing success there, may winter in that 
channel ; and Penny points out Sir Robert Inglis Bay as a fit and con* 
venient spot for a winter harbour. This accomplished, they may then 
avail themselves of the very first of the ensuing season for going far 
away to the westward in search of, we fear, what will prove to be " the 
relics" of our lost countrymen. 

* This plant, which belongs to the same family as the much-talked of " red 
snow" of the Arctic regions — Nostochinse — is supposed by Agandh to change 
into the genus CoUema among the Lichens. It is a roundish or shapeless geU- . 
tinous plant, the substance of which is composed of curved moniliform simple 
filaments, lying irregularly in a gelatinous nidus. 
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COUNT D'ORSAY. 

Befobe the railway was made from Rouen to Paria, the traTellec whoc 
wished to expedite his journey to the capital, was in the hahit, when he 
left Nantes, of taking: the- road called Le chemin de Quarante Sous^, 
which subtends & very wide arc, in preference to following the more, 
circuitous route by Meulaa. . After skirting the Seine, at the deep. heoA 
where stands the old town of Poissy^.the forest of Saint^Germain < ap- • 
peared on his left hand and that of Marly on his right ; but before he- 
passed between the two, a small village on the edge of the £irsi>*named 
forest attracted his attention, not so much on account of the pictoi^esqiie? 
ness of its situation — ^thougjb. this was not slight — as from the asaocian 
tions to which it gave birth ; for that little village, which bears the name 
of Chambourcy, was once the fief and atill belongs to the noble family- 
of De Grammont. 

It is a quiet spot, suggestive of anything but feudal recollections, 
with its narrow, , straggling street, its small, whitewashed houses, its 
deint de tabacj and its hospitable intimation to the charreiiert and'. 
glaziers of Poissy that, at the sigjx of the JE^u de Grammon4j '*on< 
donne k boire et k manger," and abo that ^* on loge k pied et a cheval*' 
such as are willing to put up with road-side accommodation. The 
*'Ecu de Grammonty" and all its qi^rterings! The rampant azure 
lion on a field, or, armed and lampassed, gtUes ; the three arrows in 
pale, or, feathered and armed, argent; the greyhound, gules, coupled 
and muzzled, azure, within a sable border charged with eight bezants, 
or ; and the eseocheon of pretence, bearing quarterly its fasces straight 
and wavy, argent ! 

Did the marchands de hcevfs of Poissy ever speculate on the sig^nifi- 
cation of these heraldic glories, as they discussed their pot^au'/eu, or 
tossed off their goutte of anisette to the health of ^^ not' bourgeois,'' in the 
salle of the '^ Ecu de Grammont ?" Had they ever heard of the illus- 
trious houses of Aster, and Aure, and Toulongeon ; of homage rendered 
to the Counts of Foix for broad lands in Gascony and Guienne ; of 
letters patent erecting baronies into counties, and counties into duchies, 
until all the grades of nobility were attained ? It is not very likely ; 
for heraldry, and homage, and letters of nobility, were all swept away in 
the first revolution, before the greater part of them were bom. 

As little did they know of that Philibert de Grammont, Comte de 
Guiche, who was killed by a cannon-ball which carried off his arm at the 
siege of La F^re, in 1580, when he was only twenty-eight years of age ; 
of his wife, Diana, who, with her beauty, conveyed the name of la belle 
Corisande to the females of the house of Grammont ; of their grandson 
Roger, Comte de Louvigny, who, in a duel fought in Flanders, in 1629, 
between the Comte de Villerval and the Comte de St. Amour de Bour- 
gogne, was killed — ^though a second only — by the Sieur de St. Loup, 
the other second, who also died of his woimds a few days afterwards — so 
perilous was the honour of being a " friend" in those days ! 

Even the fame of the celebrated Marshal de Grammont, who fought 
for so many sovereigns, but rendered his best services to his own country, 
had never reached the ears of those honest marchands de bceufs. And 
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cpakvM igDonKBt^ were they o^ that na less celebrated I^liUb'eri^ Comte 
de Grammont, of whom St. Simon tells the following story : 

When on his first bed of 8ioisiMS8>i— at tbe age of eighty-fiip« ! — ^he yma 
atteaded by his' wifo^ who offered him the consolstiona of religion by 
reciting the PAteraoster fbr his edification. "Cette pri^e est belle, 
said the aged invalid, ^' cette pri^e est bien belle ; quiTa faite ?'* 

. Alaa for veldnr: and. high*de«ieent, and worldlj eimnenoe ! What sig« 
nify those poroud afiiances wiih the names of Noailles, Grimaldi, Bethmie^ 
Gontaut^ Durfbrt, Hamiltony to the simple marchands de bmirft f They 
sit' beneath the shadbw of ' the *'Eett de Grammont/^ unconsotons that 
the representatives of such names ever existed^ and far more indifferent 
to' the fact, even if told it, than to the addition of a solitaiy cerUime to 
the oc^/Y>t that taxes their beef and mutton ! 

The " Ecu de Grammont" has, then, its moral 5 for in the indifference 
of the cattle-merchants of Poiesy, we read the general lesson taught by 
all earthly grandeur. The Past — ^how little of it survives, or is permitted 
to abide in the memory of man ! But still, 

Nbn omnts raoriar'; 
and perhaps it is enough for us that we should limit our recollections — 
our joys as well as our sorrows — to that which we ourselves have 
known. 

There wilFbe room for their exercise if we pass through the village of 
Chambourcy, and, pausing in the rustic churchyard, gaze upon " the 
green eminence, crowned with luxuriant chesnut- trees," which divides it 
from the domains of the Duke de Grammont ; for on that height stands 
the tomb which holds the remains of Tvro who have carried with them to 
the grave more of affection, of sympathy, and of grief, than mortality 
commonly claims from those who survive. It is the tomb of Marguerite, 
Countess of Blessing^on, and of Alfred, Count D'Orsay, who raised it to 
her memory, in the hope — ^too soon realised — of sharing it with her he 
loved. 

A gifted authoress — ^Isabella Romer, whose own untimely loss her 
many friends still deplore — published in Bentley's Miscellany , about 
two years since, a very interesting account of the mausoleum of Cham- 
bourcy, from which we extract the foUowing description : 

" A pyramid composed of large blocks of white stone, and similar in form to the ancient 
monuments of Egypt, rises from a platform of solid black granite, which has been completely 
isolated from the surronnding surface by a deep, dry moat, whose precipitous slo^ are 
clothed with the softesftflreen tarf. A bronze railing encloses the whole, within which has 
been planted a broad belt of beautifiU evergreens and flowering shrubs ; and beyond these the 
lofty chestnut trees * wave in tender gloom,' and form a leaty canopy to shelter that lonely 
tomb from the winds of heaven. Solid, simple, and severe, it combines every requisite in hac* 
monywith its solemn distination; no meretricious ornaments, no false sentiment, mar tho 
purity of its design. The genius which devised it has succeeded in cheating the tomb of its 
horrors, without depriving it of its imposing gravity. The simple portal is surmounted by a 
plain massive cross of stone, and a door, secured by an open-work of bronze, leads into a 
sepulchral chamber, the key of which had been confided to me. • • • * * 
The light of .the sun, streaming through a glazed aperture above the door, fell like a ray of 
heavenly hope upon the symbol of man's redemption— a beautiful copy, in bronze, of Michael 
Angelo's crucified Saviour — which is affixed to the wall facing the entrance. A simple stone 
sarcophagus is placed on either side of the chamber, each one surmounted by two white marble 
tablets, encrusted in the sloping walls. That to the left encloses the coffin of Lady Blessing- 
ton>— that to the ri^fe is stiU untenanted ; long may it remain so !'* 

This wish has/ not been granted. A little more than three years from 

i2 
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ihe death of the earliest tenaat of this tomh, it has been opened to receire 
its latest I 
Mrs. Romer thus wrote, in continuation : 

"The affection she most valaed, the genioft and talent she most admired, have eontribnted 
to do honour to the memory of that gif^ woman. Her sepnlchre is the creation of Alfred 
D'OrsaT, her eptaphs are the composition of Barry Cornwall and Walter Savage Landor. 
Upon the two tablets placed over her tomb, are inscribed the following tributary lines: 

• " * In memory of Margnerite, Coantess of Blessington, who died on the 4th of June, 1849. 
In her lifetime she was loved and admired for her many graceful writings, her gentle manners, 
her kbd and generous heart. Men famous for art and science, in distant lands, sought her 
friendship ; and the historians and scholars, the poets, and wits, and painters of her own 
country, found an unfailing welcome in her ever-hospitable home. She gave cheerfully, to aU 
who were in need, help and sympathy, and useful counsel ; and she di^ lamented b;^ many 
friends. They who loved her best in life, and now lament her most, have reared this tributaiy- 
marble over her place of rest. 

Babbt Cobmwall.. 



Infra sepultum est 

Id omne quod sepeliri potest-, 

Mulieris quondam pulcherrimse. 

Ingenium suum summo studio coluit, 

Aliorum pari adjuvit 

Benefacta sua celare novit, meenium non ita. 

Erga omnes erat larg& bonitate, 

Peregrinis eleganter hospitalis. 

Venit Lutetiam Parisiorum Aprili mense, 

Quarto Junii die supremum suum obiit. 

Walter Sayaob Laitdob.' ** 

The life of one who was chiefly known to the world as a gay, witty^ 
agreeable man of fashion, oflFers but slight materials for general biogra- 
phy I his course being marked by few of the incidents which befal those 
who embrace a public career. For the portraiture that should interest 
us in such a man, we must either look to the records which he has left 
of himself, or to the reminiscences of those with whom he was most in- 
timately associated. It is more than probable that the former are in 
existence; and for the latter, the widely-extended and friendly inter- 
course which Count D'Orsay held with the most eminent men of his 
time, affords reason for hoping that enough may be gathered firom their 
lips to render a memoir of him at once ample and attractiye. 

In attempting, ourselves, to pay a passing tribute to his memory, we 
aim at no more than the endeavour to show — what some biographer, 
better qualified for the task, may, we trust, have the means of doing — 
that in addition to the well-known qualities of Count D'Orsay — ^his wit^ 
his grace, his talent — ^which were patent to all the world, he possessed a 
heart and mind which justly endeared him to every one whose good 
fortune it was to be included in the circle of his firiends. Amongst 
those who knew him in the closest relations of private life, there has 
never been a dissentient opinion. They concurrently declare that one 
more amiable, more kind, more generous — one who more laboured to 
do good for its own sake, and who spared himself less in efforts of cha- 
ritable and humane purpose — tban Count D'Orsay, came not within the 
sphere of their remembrance. It is to some of these friends, whose names 
would be a suflBcient guarantee for the value of this assertion, were we at 
liberty to mention them, that we have been indebted for the letters which 
throw upon these pages whatever of interest may belong to them. 
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The events of Count D'Orsa/s external life may be briefly told. 
Himself and his sister, the present Duchess de Grammont, were the only 
children of General Count D'Orsay, a gallant soldier of die Empire, 
£rom whom their inheritance was Httle more than the ancient name they 
bore, and the claim to personal attractions by which both were pre- 
eminently distinguished. 

Alfred D'Orsay was born in the first year of the present century, and, 
but for the grief which threw its shadow over the last three years of his 
existence, had scarcely passed the meridian of life when he died. Before 
he was of age — we have seen some accounts which fix the date in 1819 
— he visited England for a few months, and while himself " the cynosure 
of every eye," was far more observant of men and manners than could 
have been imagined in one so young, so choyiy and so much admired. 
The journal which he kept during that period, though still a sealed book 
to the million, has been read by one whose genius — and, alas ! whose 
experience of life — authoritatively establish its merits. Lord Byron, in 
whose hands it was subsequently placed, has spoken of it in terms which 
can leave no doubt of the siugular ability with which it was written ; 
but before we cite the opinion of the noble bard, we must speak of that 
event which, to the latest hour of Count D'Orsay 's life, " coloured all 
his objects." 

While quartered with his regiment at Valence, on the Rhone, in 
November, 1822, it was Alfred l5'0rsay's fortune to meet with Lord and 
Lady Blessington, then on their way to Italy, and the fascination of this 
society proved so great that the intimacy thus suddenly formed was 
never afterwards broken. The French expedition to Spain — the most 
vaporous of all French expeditions — was about to take place, and Count 
D'Orsay's regiment was included amongst the laurel-seekers. He either 
estimated the forthcoming campaign at its proper value, or found the 
attractions of his friends too irresistible to abandon; for he at once 
bade adieu to his military companions, and followed those with whose lot 
his own was, for the future, cast. 

A few months later — in the spring of 1823 — Count D'Orsay made 

the acquaintance vrith Lord Byron which elicited the criticism on his 

" Journal" to which we have adverted. Writing to Moore from Genoa, 

on the 2nd of April, 1823, Byron says : 

" Your other allies, whom I have found very agreeable personages, are Mflor B • ♦ and 
ioouse^ travelling witn a very handsome companion, in the shape of a * French Count' (to use 
Farquhar's phrase in the Bieaux* Stratagem), who has all the air of a Cupidon d^chaln^, and 
is one of the few specimens I have seen of our ideal of a Frenchman before the revolution, an 
old fiiend with a new face, upon whose like I never thought that we should look again." 

It was not long before Lord Byron had other qualities to admire 
besides the captivatioos of manner and personal appearance in the hand- 
some young Frenchman of which he had spoken. The " Journal" had 
been submitted for his perusal, and then came his opinion on that too. 
On the oth of April, he wrote to Lord Blessington as follows : 



'* I return the Count's Journal, which is a v^ extraordinary production, and of a most 

lelancholj truth m all that regards high life in England. I know, or knew personally, most 

cf the personages and societies which he describes, and after reading his remarks, have the 



sensation fresh upon me as if I had seen them yesterday. I would, however, plead in behalf 
of some few exceptions, which I will mention by-and-bv. The most singular thine is how 
he should penetrated, not the^od, but the mystery of the English ennui, at two-and-twenty. 
I was about the same age when I made the same discovery in almost entirely the same circles 
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ifift there is * scarcely a person mentioDed whom I did iiot see niglUily or daUy, atid was 
acquainted, more or less intimately, with most of them) — but I never conld have described it 
80 wen. /^^ou^ e<re /V*an^i9, to effect this. * « « * Akogetberyonr friend's jonmal 
Is a very formidable prodacdon. I have read the whole with great attention. I sbowedit 
(I hope no breach ot confidence) to a yonng Italian lady of high rank, tres-instrtaU^isOy and 
she was delighted with it, and says that she has derived a better notion of English society 
from it than from all Madame de StaelV metaphysical disputations on the same subject,' in 
her work on the Revolution, * * I beg that you will thank the Young Philosopher." 

In another letter to Lord Blessington he further says of Count 
D'Orsay, '^ he seems to hare all i^e qualities requisite to have figured in 
his hrother-in-law's ancestor's memoirs ;" and speaking of him' casually, 
calls him *' the illustrious Chevalier, Count , who, I hope, will con- 
tinue the history of < his own times !' " 

To Count D'Orsay himself Lord Byron wrote in terms no less sinceFe 
tiian they were flattering : 

"April 22, 1823. 
" Mt dear Count ♦ • , — (if you will permit me to address you so familiarly), — ^You 
should be content with writing in your own language, like Grammont, and succeeding in 
London as nobody has succeeded since the days of Charles the Second and the Of 

Antonio Hamilton, without deviating into our barbarous language— which you understand, 
however, much better than it deserves. My ' approbation/ as you are pleased to term it, was 
very sincere, but perhaps not very impartial; for, though I love my country, I do not love my 
countrymen, at least such as they now are. And besides the seduction of talent and wit in 
your work, I fear that to me there was the attraction of vengeance. I have seen tca^fdt 
much of what you describe so well. I have known the persons and the reunwns so described 
(many of them, that is to say), and the portraits are so like that I cannot but admire the 
painter no less than his penormance. But I am sorry for you: for if you aape so well 
acquainted with life at your age, what will become of you when the illusion is still more 
dissipated. But never mind, — en avant, — live while you can, and that you may have the full 
enjoyment of the many advantages of youth, talent, and figure, which you possess, is the wish 
of an — Englishman— I suppose, but it is no treason." 

It was not the least singular nor the least amiahle feature of Count 
D*Orsay's character, that this precocious knowledge of the world did not 
disturh the " illusions" — by which we understand his faith and trust in 
man's nobler properties — which Lord Byron predicated : no one, we wiil 
venture to say, ever knew so much of " life," whose spirit was so littie 
forced back into cynical disbelief of human worth as that of Alfred 
D'Orsay ; and contact with the world left him as unselfish at the end as 
when in youth it found him. Lord Byron viewed life with the bitter 
feeling of one who had both committed and endured wrong : the "young 
philosopher," free from passion, gazed on it with calm, << considerate 
eyes," discriminating between the hoUowness of mere fashionable society 
and the soundness of heart which forms the basis of the English character; 
he could not else have loved our land so well. 

But he was himself made to be loved, and it is with no surprise that 
we find in Lord Byron the avowal of the friendship which Alfred 
D'Orsay had inspired. Writing to Lady Blessington from Albaro, on 
the 6th of May, the poet, who is speaking of the sketch with which the 
public have long been familiar, thus expresses himsdf : 

" I have a request to make to my friend Alfred (since he has not disdained the title), w., 
that he would condescend to add a cap to the ^ntleman in the jacket— it would complete Ms 

costume — and smooth bis brow, which is somewhat too inveterate a likeness of the origmal 

God help me I" 

But evidence of this friendship is better shown in one 6f the last letters 
which Lord Byron wrote while at Genoa, just before he took his de- 
parture for Greece. In forwarding various scmvenirs to the members *«£ 
Loid BlessingtcHi's family, he says : 
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"I dso enclose a rixig which I would wish Alfred to keep ; it isioo large to vftar; hat is 
jGasmed of lava, and so &r adapted to the fire of his years and chaxacter." 

The next episode in the life of Count D'Orsay— for, unhappily, it was 
' nothing more — was his marriage with Lady Hamet Gardiner, the only 
daughter of Lord Blessington, hy his first wife. Rumour has very 
painfully interpreted the motive for this union, hut it is not our province 
to follow rumour ; enough for us to state that, after Lord Blessingtou's 
death in Paris, in 1829, Count D'Orsay and Lady Harriet agreed, 
mutually, to sepai^ate ; thenceforward, until within the last three years 
of his life, the former hecame a resident in England, and long will it he 
before the recollection of the social charms of Gore House shall have 
&ded from the memories of the friends by whom Lady Blessington and 
the accomplished D'Orsay were surrounded. 

"The social and intellecttiar qualities,'* says a writer in one of the journals of the day 
annonncing his decease, " are those in which Comte D*Orsay's friends and admirers will be 
most eager to dwell It was his unceasing aim, particularly at Gore Honse, to make every one 
at ease. He always addressed his conversation naturally and unaffectedly to any shy, embar- 
rassed member of the company, until he saw that any passing awkwardness or embarrassment 
was at an end. His influence over his circle of intimates was unbounded, and in questicms Of 
misunderstanding or difficulty he was appealed to as a mediator and adviser." 

And another observes : 

" Let us dwell for a moment upon the social and friendly qualities of the man ; upon his 
fest-expanding taste for literature and the arts, upon the brilliant evenings at Gore House, 
when, gorrounded by the first notabilities of the age, political, literary, and artistic, Count 
D'Orsay was still the conversational star ; shining, however, as much by his consummate grace 
•and tact of manner, and his kindly and sympathetic address, as by the glitter of his more 
purely intellectual accomplishments." 

We have aheady remarked on the deficiency of incident which is 
afforded to the biographer by a life passed, however brilliantly, in com- 
parative privacy ; it is, therefore, . to character that we must turn for the 
interest which attaches to the subject of this imperfect memoir. 

The Institution which Count D'Orsay founded in London, for the re- 
lief of his destitute countrymen, will be a lasting memorial of his benevo- 
lence ; but his sympathies were not confined to national objects. Of this 
he gave abundant proof in the exertions which he made for the establish- 
ment of a system of signals on railway trains in motion, by the adoption 
of which, we do not hesitate to say, many deplorable accidents might have 
been avoided and many human lives saved. Count D'Orsay 's plan was 
at once so simple and so practical, that when the time arrives — ^if ever it 
should come — for humanity to be a greater consideration than money- 
making with railway directors, astonishment will supersede disgust at the 
fatuily that hesitated so long to adopt, a precaution at once so inexpensive 
and so useful. 

It was in 1845 that Count D'Orsay first gave publicity to his ideas on 
the prevention of railway accidents by signals, but he had long meditated 
on the subject, and on the 18th of June, in ^ that year, we find him thus 
writing to a friend :* 

"Mow Chkb , 

"«rai pens^ depnis longtemps qu'il seroit tr^-important pour la s^nrit^ pub]iq[ne des tni- 

* As Coant D'Orsay wcote French and English with almost equal facility, and was in tiie 
habit of using both languages indiscriminately, and often very amusingly, in the same letter, 
we have preferred the ipsissima verba to translations. In his French letters he appears 
always to nave* followed the system of orthography which was rectified by Voltaire. 
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▼elten was !• railroaB, qn'on ^tablisse an snnreillaDt snr la derrike de la derni^re voitore da 
train, de mani^re que, par an wire qai commaniaaeroit i 
cloche, qai indiqaeroit qu'il y a quelqae chose out of order. 



train, de mani^re que, par an wire qai commaniaaeroit avec I'engine, il parroit tirer one 
cloche, qai indiqaeroit qu'il v a quelque chose ovt of order. Alors on poarroit arrgter de suite ; 
cet accident da Gt. Western le proave, carle moment que le 8and& et^jetd en I'air, c'^toit suffi- 



sant pour d^montrer aa ^rde ae derri^re qu'il 7 avoit une des voitures hors du Rail. 
• • * J'etois un jour dans ma voiture qui ^toit plac^ sur le dernier truck da 

rail; ma voiture avoit ^t^ mal secured; j'etois agit^ comme le fouet de poste d'un postilion 
^n^ais ; je me sentois comme le bout de la queue d'un serpent qui waggoit his tail. A la fin, 
les courroies des vaches se sont d^tach^ d'un c6t^, et je les aurois perdu si par bonheur je 
n'etois arrive k la station. C'est alors que je me suis dit cembien il dtoit n^essaire d'etre pro- 
i4g6 par derrl^re, parceque les engineers ne pensent qu'en av&&lv:^ta^ 

In pursuance of this idea of surveillance, Count D'Orsay published 
a letter, in which he sketched the outline of his plan, but the rail- 
way directors were deaf to his suggestion. In this country, however, 
railway accidents are so frequent, that it was not long before he felt 
himself called upon to revert to his proposed system, being stimulated 
to do so by a dreadful accident that happened on the South -Eastern line, 
between Penshurst and Tunbridge, in consequence of the omission by the 
guard to take the lamps from a detached carriage on a change of carriages 
being made. 

He then wrote to the same friend : 

"30Juillet, 1845. 
" MoN Gheb , 

" II n'y a rien de tel que de poursuivre une bonne et charitable id^e ; ces sacr^s Directeurs 
de Railroads ne veuillent pas adopter mon id^e par ^onomie, et vous voyez par Taccideht 

ci-joint qu'on auroit pu I'^viter. est tout-k-fait de mon opinion qu'il faut les attaquer jusqu'i 

ce qn'ils pensent k la safety des Passengers. Voici done I'occasion. S'il 7 avait eu un garde 
«xprfes pour la qtteue du train, il auroit eu soin d'avoir la lampe allum^e, et il auroit entendu 
I'engine derri^re lui ; c'est un cas oil il devroit avoir une trompette, enfin un moven de faire 
savoir dans la nuit qu'il est 1^ dans le cas qu'un engine le poursuive et que la lampe sdt 
>^teinte. C'est une precaution indispensable que de forcer ces Directeurs de I'adopter." 

A day or two later Count D'Orsay fully developed his plan, as we 
find by the following letter : 

" Mon Cheb , 

*' Je suis determine de poursuivre les Directeurs, jusqu'^ ce qu'ils adoptent mon plan. * ♦ * 
•Ces accidents continuels ont ^tabli un Raw que nous assaisonerons continuellement de 
cayenne pepper, et a la fin, ils prendront les r^els moyens de cicatrizer la plaie. Mon id^ est 
qu'il 7 ait un sifege derrifere la demifere voiture de chaque train, comme un coachman des 
Hansom cab. II sera en communication avec I'engine, par une longue corde qui passera le 
long du roof des voitures et sur le ctt4 ; en tirant la corde un marteau frappera sur un gong 

Srfes de I'engine, et indiquera qu'il faut de suite arrdter. Ce garde s'occa})era exclusiyement 
es lampes de I'arrifere-garde, et on lui donnera de ces light d'artifice qui dans un instant 
s'allument comme les allumettes chimiques et produisent une clart^ comme en pleinjour; 
<jela seroit, dans le cas qu'il seroit poursuivi par un engine, par ce mo7en eviteroit le caram- 
bolage, si par accident la lampe de dessous ^toit ^teinte. Le garde derriere le train pent trfes 
bien entendre un engine qui le poursuit, tandis que dans toute autre situation du train on ne 
iwurroit rien entendre. La d^pense de cette precaution ne sera rien, et donnera une grande 
fi^curite morale et pb7sique aux travellers ; et ce n'est qu'en enfon9ant cela, avec un marteau, 
dans la tete des Directeurs que nous r^ussirons. La corde passera dans un anneau sur le 
c6t4 de chaque voiture, cet anneau s'ouvrira par un spring; dans le cas qu'on veuille retu-er 
aue des voitures interm6diaires, la corde pent s'allonger et raccourcir, en proportion de la 
longueur du train." 

A letter written to the Times (on the 11th of August, 1845), on 
"Railway Signals," by a person signing himself ** Mechanicus," raised 
various objections to the plan suggested by Count D'Orsay for commu- 
nicating between the guards and the enginemen on railway trains. Never- 
less, his plan was almost identical with that which was subsequendy 
patented by Mr. Tattersall, and brought into most effective operation on 
the Eastern Union line, from Bury to Colchester. Count D'Orsay thus 
disposes of " Mechanicus :" 
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"Mercredi, 13. (Aug. 1845.) 
*'Mo3f Cher— ^, 

** Je ne trouve pas la rdponse de Mechanicos conclaante. Premi^rement, qnand lacorde 
flera us^, on en cnangera. Secondement, elle ne pent s^entangUr avec les bagages, palsqn'eUe 
passe sur le c6t^ du roof, dans des anneanz. Et troisi^mement, il ne pent pas y avoir nae 
difference telle dans la longueur du train en montant et en d^endant, puisque toutes les voi- 
tures sont attach^es les unes anx autres ; les buffers ne sont press^ inwards que par un choc, 
et non pas par la simple pression d'un train d^cendant un incline plain. II ne fiiut .done 




9 gong 
^ V. „ w , . Titer. 

Mechanicus est probaolement un directeur econome" 

In despite, therefore, of ^' Mechanicus/' whom' he speaks of in another 
note as " un presomptueux mecanicien qui 61ude la question," Count 
D'Orsay occupied himself by making experiments with the lights which he 
was desirous should serve as signals to following trains. He says : " Je 
bri!^le tous les soirs dans le jardin de ces allumettes d'artifiice, qui eclairent 
comme en plein jour pendant 8 minutes." 

In the two letters that follow, we find him still eagerly pursuing the 
subject. 

"Mardi, (Oct. 29,1846.) 
" MoN Cher , 

" J'esp^re que vous ^tes toujours sur le qui vive k regard des accidents sur les railroads, et 

vous avez dii voir que si on avoit suivi mon conseil, Mr, B seroit vivant. II est, je crois, 

n6cessaire de rafraicliir la m^oire de MM. les Directeurs. * * * A force dejrapper aw 
leurs tetesy ilsfiniront par nous comprendre S'il y avoit eu un garde sur la demi^re voiture 
avec une de nos fus^s, il aurait pu donner le signal k temps." 

"19 Fey. 1846. 
" Mon Cher , 

*' Lisez cet article, et vous verrez que si les Directeurs de Bailroad avoient suivi mon con- 
seil, cet accident auroit Hh evit6. J'^tois sur le point de vous ^crire de la campagne, il y 

a quelque temps, pour vous dire que Lady C et Lady S de V venoient de Derby 

par le railroad; elles ^toient dans leur voiture, la derni^re du train, une des courroies 8*est 
cass^, la voiture ^toit ballott^e k droite et li ^uche, avec une telle violence c^ue ces deus 
malheureuses femmes, se croyant perdues, se mirent k faire flotter leurs mouchoirs hors de la 
portiere ; elles cri^rent ; personne ne les vit, personne ne les entendit ; et heureusement qu'elles 
arriv^rent k la station, car un pen plus tard, la voiture n*auroit pu r&ister. Vous voyez done 
^u'un garde, enpareil cas, n'auroit encore ^t^ le protecteur." 

The article referred to was a paragraph from a newspaper, containing 
an account of a serious accident on the Great Western Kailway, arising 
from the tire of one of the leading wheels of an open truck coming ofl^ 
in which were several workmen, who were thrown out, and so seriously 
injured, that nine of them were taken to the hospital at Bath, one of 
whom was afterwards reported to be dead. 

We might multiply the instances afforded of Count D'Orsay's anxiety 
to protect the public ; but all his " coup de marteaux " failed to knodk 
into the heads of the " Directeurs de Railroad " the necessity that ex- 
isted for the adoption of his, or any, plan of security, save in the instance 
of the much-abused Eastern Counties line, where Mr. TattersalFs patent 
was partially made use of. This patent, it appears, by a descriptive en- 
graving which was sent by Mr. Tattersall to Count D'Orsay, in a letter 
dated Newmarket, June 12th, 1848, was, as we have already remarked, 
based on the same principle as Count D'Orsay's antecedent suggestions, 
though Mr. Tattersall had never met with them. Count D'Orsay thus 
observes upon this letter: 

" Gore House, Monday, 19 June, 1848. 
" MoN Chbr , 

** II faut rendre k C^sar ce qui appartient k Cfear, et en voici la nreuve d-jointe. Mr. 
Tattersall a invente cette simple machincrie que j'ai prlcb^ depuis oien longtemps, et ^ui 
auroit sauv6 bien desprqfih si on avoit voulu suivre mon conseil. II m'envoye done son m- 
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rention) ajant d^coavart qne V^tois le Promotenr da Prqjet. «rapprouye compl^tement son 
pbm, car il est exactement celoi que j'avois con^a, m^e jusqu^anx open liags pour &ciliter 
radmission on Textraction des voituies." 

T^e last letter which Conat D'Oisaj wrote en the sdbject was the 

following : 

'^ Bonmemontl), Hants, 9 Sept, I8i8. 

"MonChsr , 

''^ Koossommes dans le plus joli eddrdt da moDde, nn esp^ce de 'Wheemley HiUaTec la 
mer; c'est & 3 h. de Southampton. Yenez nous roir, vous en serez enchante; c'est parfidt 
poor se baigner, et le temps est superbe, c'est Faccumulation de V4\jk. Que pensez-vous de 

cet impudent robber t Lisez Tartide que vient de copier dans le Times dliier. • Ce 

W est un cool handj il me vole mon id^, qu'il assaissonne un petit peu. Je compte sur 

< Teas, brayo , pour lui porter un coup de Jaraac Nous sortons eompl^tement Tictoiieux, 

et Tons yerrez que nous sauveront la. yie k beaucoup de yojageors.'* 

Unfortunately, however, the -victory was never gained ; and to the 
present hour the public have to regret the obstinacy — to characterise it 
by no other name — whioh still places the lives of travellers at the mercy 
of chance. For himself, though deeply disappointed, he said, in antici- 
pation of failure, " Cela ne sera pas de noiare faute si les Directeurs de 
Railroad persistent k massacrer les passengers, faute de notre precaution;" 
and added : ^' Nous aurons au moins la consolation d'avoir essay^ de faire 
du bien." 

"We turn now to more general subjects illustrated in the same corre- 
' spondence. 

There was a great discussion, a few years since, on the derivation of 
the name of " Gomer," by which a new frigate had been baptised. 
M. D'Orsay writes upon it in this pleasant strain : 

"Un imbecile, nomm^ le Gen&ral E , pretend que le nom est d'apr^s celui d'un G^6ral 

d*Artillerie assez inconnu ! Cela rappelle I'histoire d'un General fran9aLs qui u'envisageoit 
Mdse que comme un bon genial d'infanterie ; tons ces messieurs envisagent tout sous le 
point de vue militaire. La frigate Gomer a 4t6 nommd d'apr^s Gomer, fils de Japiieth, qui, 
flelon quelques auteurs, ^toit p^re des Gaulois, et qui vint en Gaule eniriron 2175 ans avant la 
naissance de Jesus Christ, &c., &c. Ced, yous conviendrez, est plus probable que le G^^al 
d'Artillerie." 

But, like the " Directeurs de Railroad," there was a pensee immtuible 
to contend with here also. He adverts to it in a letter, dated Oct. 31st, 
1844, in which, in a few words, he humorously describes the scene that 
took place in the City on the inauguration of the Duke of Wellington's 
statue : 

"Mon Cher , 

"Qui, le Constitutionnel pr^t-end qu'ily a un General Gomer, qui certainemenfc est mrans 
c^^bre que Mr. Poudrette, Tartificier dans Paul de Kock. Au surplus si notre homme n'est 
pas il vero Polichinello, il auroit dii I'etre. • ♦ Que dites-vous de la grande burlesque 
de la Cit^, le Lord Maire ayec sa botte, les cfaeyauz de Ducrow dansant en d^pit des aldermens, 

sitdt gu'ils entendirent la musique, le Due de W criant k tue-t§te que la Statue ^toat 

beautiful, les Life Guards revenant ivres comme des Templiers, la ennuy^e et le montiant 

h tout le monde ! On dit que c'^toit r^ellement tout ce qu'il y ayait de plus risible. 

Je suppose que Punch sera superbe cette semaine." 

Here is an admirable picture of an Imperial trooper, wlio saved his 
loyalty at the expense of his religion : 

" 18e. June, 1846. 

"Bow you would like Soliman Pacha I* he dined with us yesterday. He is the type of the 
troupier de I'Empire, who remained pure from haying escaped the Bestoration ; he went in 
1816 to E^pt, and comes back as fresh on the French history as if he were in 1816. His 
life in the East is a dream in a long entre-acte." 

Respecting a proposed visit to the Tower of London, he writes : 
* Colonel Selves. 
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r^ ^*JVii 61170^4 hiarnnn cbmesUqii67.paiir neoooattre k& aecommodations de ia Tonr; k 
.Buuiift'd*dtre wa. Traitre, onjie peat troiifer it s'j loger mdm^ poor nn jonr, aiofiiil faudca que 
.HOBS dinioBS id.*' 

Hiere is a great sense of ei^ojxiient in the italicised word in the'fbl- 
Jowiog brief note : 

"Mr Dear- , 

" Wai yon arrange with to come here on Monday, at 7 o'clock— a muffff party kt 

cUsner. Yonrs affectionately,, dear , 

** D'Obsat." 

On an unfavourable critidsin well received, be expesses himself as 
foillows : 

^* Lady B. m'a chaim^ en me lacontant Te&t dn — nr ce cher . J'admire t^e- 

ment la franchise de sa belle nature. Un autre de bos amis anroit €^eatd not to care a £>. 
.about it 

And that he could bear a little harmless '^ showing-up^' is sufficiently 
proved in the following letter, which ^nishes with a lively hit at the 
winter of 1844-5 : 

"MoN Cher , 

*' Je suis trte loin d'etre ofifensd de Fartide de Punch, je I'ai trouT^ trte-amnsant et tr^.k 

propos, and very goodnatnred to me. Je Tairne beaucoup mienx que Tartide de , qnlse 

oroit oblige de payer nn manvais compliment an Dnc de WelliDp;ton k cause de ma stataette. 
Je Yous filiate d'dtre oblige de garder la maison. La Sib^e doit §tre un joke en compKiaison 
de ee pays ; la terre de notre j^in est pass^ h, V4ita.t de granite ; c'est nn additional chapter 
pour I'antenr des ' Vestiges of the Creation.* Mille amities de toat Gore House. 

" Votre aflfectionn^ " D'Orsat." 

In the six letters that follow, all of which are addressed to another and 
equally dear friend, we meet with the same qualities of playful humour, 
ood sense, and piquante observation, as in those from which our extracts 
ve already been made. The first of these, suggesting the locality for 
a permanent residence in Italy, may be read with advantage by all to 
whom that country is unknown ; the extension of railways only renders 
the advice more valuable : 

" Gore House, 16th March, 1844. 

"Mtdear J 

" I have been thinking seriously about your plan of establishing a qnartier g^ndral in Italy; 
foBow my advice and go direct to Pisa. The climate is beautifol, the town quiet and cheap. 
You may have a beautifol and cheeifal apartment in one of the Urge palaces on the Lung 
Amo. The river is pretty when there is water in it, the ouays are nice promenades ; you are 
fifteen minutes £rom Leghorn by the railroad^ newly established. There you will nnd a free 
port, and you may fancy to be at Smyrna or Liverpool,— you may try the productions of both 
countries. From Pisa you are in a moment at Florence ; on the left at Lucques, on the ri^ht 
at Sienna ; m &ct-, it is the most central position of Italy, as the distance from Mikn, Vemse, 
Bome, or Naples, is, I may say, nearly eaual. Jf you go to that nastv Nice, yon will fancy that 
yon are in a sort of P^re la Chaise ambiUant ; aU the doctors of all £ur(»e send there the in- 
valids to die. The climate is far to be comparable to Pisa ; I saw winds which prevented 
people to turn the comer of a street ; there are no promenades, except for donkeys ; instead of 
that, at Pisa you have the forest of the Cascina hording the sea, which is perfectly beautiful 
and romantic. It has quite an Oriental effect, as the woods are filled with camels. The steam- 
boats, as you know, pass continually at Leghorn, comine Irom Naples, Civita Vecchia, and 
goiBg to Genoa. You may also receive continually from England parcels, without any bother- 
ation at the Custom-house, and you may also see at Leghorn, for a divertissemient, where Lady 

S buried the kid. I am delighted to have the pl^isnre of seeine vou next Friday. Pray 

panaent my kind regards to , and believe me always yonrs mostlutbfully, 

J^ U vBBAx. 

In spite, however, of the convenience of Pisa, and the proffered diver- 
.tiasemeoit, Count d'Orsay^s friend selected Genoa, and to that city the 
fbllowii^ is addressed. The description of Lyons strikes ns as peculiarly 
iiappy; 

*< Gore House, 17th August, 1844. 
'^JT^teis ooDvaiocn que Paris vous produiroit un trte grand efibt; cette entree des ChaimM 
ult l §gM a nn. 4aractdre olassique, tout y est maauniental;.Londres m'a toi\jeurs fut I'mt 
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en comparaUon d'etre tme mn^t prosperous mcmufaclure, Je stus bien aise ^ne youfl ayes 
ordonni ane grand feuille ae{)ainer; je vous enverrai des plumes 'de yotre aigle, carvottt 
dtes diene d*ecrire avec Je vois exactement oti Totui dtes etabli ; j'ai €i4 assez amus<$ de 
lld^ (TaToir 4X/6 obllg^ de mesurer la voitare poar la largear de la route. Ges routes ^troites 
sent providentielles pour les ivro^es, et particnli^rement pour votre propri^taire, qui pouroit 

en cons^uence se soutenir k droite et k gauche. B^ellement M <leyroit aller ^tudier les 

Fresco du Peschiera Palazzo, cela lui profiteroit davantage que d'aller faire des cartons, 
comme un simple ^tudiant ; c'est une insulte k un homme de son talent, d'§tre remis en 
competition avec des croutons semblables. J'ai essxji de le persuader d'aller vous rejoindre^ 
U en a grand d^sir, mais il a commence son travail, et il veut le iinir ; apr^s tout, cela lui rappor- 

tera £ , qui ne lui feront pas grand bien k la sant^, car je reCTette de dire qu'il a grand besoin 

d'un changement d'air et de sc^ne. Voici la lettre qu'il m'a ^rite hier, je compte Tattaquer 
de nouveau. J'approuve complfetement votre plan de voyage, et tout ce que j'esp^re c*est que 
nous serons k Pans pour votre retour, car je serois bienneureux de vous ^tre utile dans ma 
capitale. Lk vous verrez de belles choses, sans qu'il 7 ait un Gomittee of Taste, car c'est k ces 
Messieurs que Ton doit ici toutes les b^tises artistiques dont Londres abonde. Cette colonne 
de Nelson et la statue du Due au Stock Exchange sont un triste specimen. Pauvre Italie, 
elle est dans un ^tat de somnambulisme ; rien n'est trbte comme la grandeur ^teinte de Genes, 
cette rue dont les palais out I'air d'avoir ^\4 bl.tis pour un Gongr^ de Bois. Venise 
yens frappera de la m^me mani^re ; c'est le cadavre du mojen age, non pas la momie, car c'est 
moins bien conserve. Malgrd tout cela, ilj a un grand caract^re ; le chmat console Tbabitant 
du sa d^adence, il vit madiinalement et ressent, ce que vous ne d^crivez si bien dans votre 
lettre, I'agr^ment du far'niente. Qui, j'ai ^t^ k Lyon ; c'est, selon moi, la ville la plus 
camnUe que je connoisse. Gette ville m^riteroit d'etre marine auz habitants de Geneve; 
il y a toujours k Lyon un foyer de sedition mal ^teint ; il me semble que la place Beleour 
a i'air d^meubM lorsqu^ n'y a pas un ^chafaud en action. Je ddteste cette ville et ses 
habitants, malgr^ que sa position soit unique et grandiose. Je me souviens tr^s bien de 
I'horloge et de I'ange Gabriel que vous verrez mis k toute esp^ce de sauces en Italie. 
Imaginez-vous que j'ai 4i6 en garnison k Vienne en Dauphind pendant un an; vous avez 
passe devant dans votre bateau de Lyon. Si vous vous ^tiez arr^t^, vous y auriez vu 
aes antiquities oui datent de Ponce Pilate, ce qui est k peu pr^s aussi ^nnant que 

I'ange Gabriel. L me char^ de vous dire mille amitids; nous avons 4\4 ensemble k 

Eecfleaf chez Mr. Wells. Le.matm j'ai 4i4 chercher L^— , et je I'ai trouv^ d^jefinant avec 
votre raven, qui m'a permis de lui caresser le dos ; il est en grande beaut^. Je suis dans ce 
moment in a tit of paresse ; ce u'est pas la beauts du climat, car Thiver yient d'arriver pour 
passer le reste de I'et^ k Londres. 

* * * * * * » 

You have heard that Prince Joinville amused himself by bombarding Tangiers ; and that 
Mehemet Ali, having just finished to read the life of Gharles V., has abdicate to go in the 
convent of La Mecqtie," 

It would be difficult to find a better excuse for emoking than is here 
offered : 

»* Gore House, 30 April, 1846. 
"My Dearest , 

" I send you the cherry-stick, which wUl now grow better fruits than it ever did before, as 

thev say that smoking inspires writers. I once saw B , when he paid me a visit in my 

little house, filling the room with a cloud of smoke ; and wnen he was like Jupiter going to 
seduce lo, he said, ' Now I may write mv article on Ch&teaubriant ;' and I may say that the 
effect produced by that darkness visible was very brilliant, as you may remember in the 
E R . Au revoir, yours most affectionately, 

*' My best regards to the dear family. *' A. D'Oesay." 

A Frenchman's delight at getting back to his own language amusingly 
introduces the next letter, of which Paris, a Frenchman's glory, is the 
theme : 

"Gore House, 10 Fev., 1847. 

" MoN CHER CoMPATBiOTE (car enfiu un homme qui ^crit aussi bien le Fran9ais est 

oertainement un Parisian consommd), — J'ai 4t4 charmd de recevoir votre lettre. Elle m'a con- 
firm^ dans I'id^e que j'ai toujours eu, qu'un homme de g^nie devine mftme ce qu'il ne sait pas. 
Done vous avez compl^tement devind ma langue, et je n'assassinerai plus vos or^es 
avec mon broken English. Je re9ois aujourd'hui une lettre d'Eugfene Sue, qui me 
dit qu'il va aller k Paris dans peu de jours exprfes pour vous voir et embrasser mon 
filleul, qu'il aime d^jk beaucoup; ainsi, n'oubliez pas ae presenter notre Alfred. Nous 

n'avons pas vu le brave ; j'aurais voulu .fetre t^moin de son ^tonnement k Paris. 

C'est un homme qui sent si bien et si justement, qu'il y a r^ellement du plaisir k lui montrer 
une capitale qui vaut la peme d'etre vu. II aura dt. 6tre 4tomi6 de voir I'endroit oil ^toit la 
petite Bastille, et de trouver maiutenant Paris enferm^ dans une Grande Bastille, 57 ans apr^s 
h destruction du petit inconvenient 1 1 ! Dites k Eugene que dans un de ses remans, il y a 
dix mois, il donnoit le conseil que Lord John Bussell yient d'adopter pour I'lrlande^ Lisez la 
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IUf<jrm€ du 4 Ferrier. On noos dit que voos rerenez dans le mois de Mars ; nous serons bien 
hearenz de yous zevoir, car nous parlons et pensons k yoos trte soayent. Amities 8aii» 
sombre k . An reyoir, yotre ami afifectiomie." 

There is a good hit at London life in the opening of the following 
letter ; the book spoken of was, we believe^ the last that Lady Blessbg- 
ton wrote : 

" Gore House, 27 Mm, 1847. 
<* MoN CUEB Am, 

" tTapprends yotre maladie et yotre garrison en meme temj)s ; Brighton est nn bon antidote 
poor le Kegent's Park, et je snis charm^ que yoos soyez bien portant maintenant. .Taime 
beaucoap Sreenwich, et yoos, encore pins ; mais le ler Join je snis eneag^, jngez done de 
xnon regret. Mais dans cette sacr^e saison, cenx qui yenillent montrer ^nr argenterie, toos 
retiennent si longtemps d*ayance, qn'on a le temps d'etre enterr^ et onbl!^ ayant que le diner 
ait lien. Hier an soir nons ayons reyu Regnier dans 2 pi^s, ils ^toient parfaits. Le petit 
^toit ayec nons, presqne jalonz de rencontrer un pins grand fiurcenr que lui, car Regnier 

Coit dans ' Les Pr^euses Ridicules.' Milady et yos brayes P yens enyojent mille 
ines amiti^ ; je suis bien aise que yous sojez de mon opinion sur le liyre de Miladj. Je 
lui pr^disois, en usant les j^roof-sheets, que c'^it un admirable ouyrage. EUe ne youloit pas 
me croire, malgr^ qu'elle sait que je ne uiis janaais des compliments; et maintenant elle re9oit 

tons le jours, et de tons les cdtdi^ des exclamations d^admiration. B lui-m^e pense que 

c'est un cbef-d^oBuyre. Ce qui m'^tonne c*est qu*elle a ^crit ce liyre comme si elle ^criyoit 
une lettre, interrompue mille fois cbaque jonr, et n'ajant jamais recommence une j[>aee. 
Mon tableau de la Keine est expos^ dans Pall Mall, 121, Galerie de Mr. Griffith, admunble 
UglU et belle salle ; je yous enyemd des cartes. II faudra que yous alliez metire yotre nom 

sur un fiuneux liyre rouge, qui sera fier de Tautographe. lAj kindest regards k Madame , 

et mes embrassades an y^nerable Alfred. Votre ami affectionn^, 

" D*Orsat. 
** Ayez-yous yu k TAcad^mie le Drop-scene Ourtain d'Astlej, par Ettj ? Battle est fnrieux 
eontre le cheyal et T^uy^, et il a raison." 

Here is a good sobriquet for an early sea-bather : 

" Gore House, Vendredi, 4 Ayril, 1848. 

** Mon ches Ami, et Triton determine, — Si par hasard yous pouyez yenir diner ici 
Mardi prochain, k 8 heures, yous enchanterez les habitants de Gore House, qui ne yous out |>as 
yu depuis un si^le. II y aura une chambre de pr6te pour yous, apportez yotre sac de unit ; 
rami — — doit yenir yous rencontrer. Votre aflrectionnd, 

" Million d'amiti& k et k Alfred." " D'Orsat. 

Count D'Orsay's political opimons engage us next. 

By feeling ana association ne was ai^ently attached to the Bonaparte 
family ; but he was a Bonapartist &om principle, believing that in the 
restoration of that family to power were to be found the only means of 
rescuing France from the condition to which both branches of the Bour- 
bons had reduced her. Nevertheless, he did not withhold his approval 
from the course which was followed by Charles X., when the suppression 
of the liberty of the press precipitated the revolution of 1830 : 

" Je crains que yous ayez cherch^ dans M. de Polignac ce qu'il ^toit impossible de trouyer. 
Je youlois que yous jngiez des ^y^ements de 1880 au point de vue de Charles X. et de rarticle 
14 de la Charte. et dire sMl y ayoit moyen de s'en returer autrement que par les Ordonnances. 
* * J'^tois, et ie suis, centre cette Dynastie qui, selon moi, ^toit aussi us^e que voa 

Stuarts. J^^tois centre les Ordonnances, mais pourtant je confesse ^ue le rapport de M. de 
Ghantelauze k cette ^poque est admirable, et que Charles X. n'avoit pas d autre remMe. 
Amen." 

A weekly newspaper, which offers in itself a somewhat bizarre exposi- 
tion of principles, affirmed only the other day that those of Count 
D'Orsay were a " bizarre mixture of imperialism and republicanism," and 
defined him as, above all, an artist who sought to realise the more refined 
and dramatic developments of either political doctrine. There is more of 
plain speaking than of " refinement" in the annexed : 

"April 19, 1849. 

"Ah I my dear friend,' if you did but know how ill-blooded I have become in this cursed 
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eonttrj! Soeha wflaetiop of iil)We» mteigiiBfB, ibda^ gimiJdkM My aad cowrfly reowwrtil I' 
fed France within me, and look for har around mt in viin. . And yon haw heen &ncying that* 
I alBo should contract the political gangrene ! ' Why, I 'am tweaty times more what I wsa in* 
London, instead of having deviated one hair's breadth^ as you seemed to fear. What do yea 
tlunk of the amassing imbecSity of the Italian expedition ? The Bepnblio constituting itself 
fint soldier to the Pbpe4 I bud to LbmartiDe that the rerolntion wvnld lose its nrguuty* by^ 
this intervention ; for it was, historicallv speaking, really a fine thing to have been so mode« 
rate. Either the whole of Euoope shonld have been oyerron by the republican flag, or France 
should have made it a matter (/coqnetry not to stir at all. In fact, blunders are l»ing, helped 
on blenders. * Que le DiaUe emporte les imbeciles V and he will have a precious task. 

•^'Beliere me ever your affectionata 

"A^irOBSATJ*' 

Wiih regard to< a '^ pure ctemowacy^" lua. ojMidoa had already beea thaa.. 
conciBaly ezpcetaed : 
*< Le de^Kitisme demooa^i^e est, comme dit Aiistot]% cent fbis pia que Faatre." 

And his opimoa cH theJEUpublicaa liegbladve Ciiaiafcef waa not par«- 
ticolarly ilatteiing to thai aHg;iist hody^: 

*' Que dites-vous de cette Assemble ^tie par la suffirageunivensel, et ^e les chibs Parisiens 
vent dissondre avec do invectives? ' 11 n^ a rien d'aussi bicUcroua dans .aucune histoira . 
andenne en moderoe." 

Though sincerely attached to Prince Louis Nkpoleon,* it is well known- 
that he entirely disapproved, not only of many of the political acts of 
the President which: preceded the coup d^ekU of 'Decemher, hut strongly 
reprohated that measure. When, however, it had hecome a, fait accompU^ 
he yielded to a necessity which his counsel could not avert. In France, 
success or failure are the tests of puhlic men. Had the violent measures 
of Louis Napoleon failed, said the friend most in D'Orsay's confidence at 
the time of thQ coup d^etaU he would have been an object of hatred and. 
contempt ; he has saoceeded, and is the wisest and greatest man of his 
time. 

In speaking of Count D'Orsay's political opinions, we have anticipated 
the cotlrse of those events wmch, after a. residence of nearly twenty 
years in England, induced him to ft^ow the fortunes of the newly- elected 
President of the French Republic* But it was not as one who — ^like the 
courtiers of Charles the Second — sought a recompense from Power for 
the loyal affection which he had shown in Exile, that Alfred D'Orsay 
returned to France. He was willing, to earn his reward by service to the 
State, but pending such employment, chose rather to derive the means of 
existence from the le^timate exercise of those talents which had so long 
been the admiration of the English public, than owe them to the favour 
of private friendship. 

And he stood in need of all the energy which marked his character, of 
all that employment could effect to distract his mind ; for sorrow — ^the 
deepest — had fallen upon him. Within a few months after Count 
D'Orsay's return to France, she died whose friendship had been his 
dearest stay on earth, — and nothing remained for the survivor but to 
appeal to the art which had become his metier^ to enable him the better 
to bear the load of life — for such he now deemed it — ^which weighed upon 
liim. How well he acquitted himself of his self-imposed task the public 
voice in Paris loudly proclaimed. We might cite a host of well-grounded 

* " Ktea donfl li que L. P. va poser la premiere pierre du Tombeau de NapoMon, et 

qu'il devroit prendre celle qui bouche la parte du Oh&teau_de Ham." 
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opinions as to thb celebrity ^Ich' he attained in sculptare, but this ex*- 

traet from the Patrie must suffice : 

"-Count D'Orsay," says that jonnial, "was not only a perfect gentleman, ^ftedwitllin- 
tefiigenoe, talent^' fartone^ and birth, but hib was a real aitiet Even if he h«l not given to ^ 
the frorld anything bat his equestrian stataa of the^mp^r Kapoleon, that would alone con- 
fer on him the title of artist. That great work, in fact is worthy to be placed by the side of 
the eqnestrian statae cf the First Consul, by the illhatnons Barye." 

But all the while the wonu was gnawing at his heart. He could not . 
refrain from being lively whian he wrote to his old friends and acquaintance, 
but that he did not feel his loss less bitterly is only too apparent in the 
accompanying letter from the correspondence ta which we are already so 
largely Indebted : 

^'ZB, Btte de la VTIle rBvSque, Riris, 28 AVril, I860; 

" MoN CBBR. Akr , 

," vous a bien ez^fim^ combiMii je voua aimoia, et comluen de fois nous causions de 

Vous; le fait est que je VIS entiferement de mes souvenirs, et ils sont tellement m^ng^s de 
chagrins et de plabu? que je redoutois souvent d^^rire k cens qui ^toient les mieuz ciucal^s . 

/pour me comprendre. Imaginez que juaqu'li ce joiir je n'ai pas ^crit Ik E» B— « Vous 
me comprenw^z, j'en auis convaincu. HW je ^noia avee Lamartine et Victor Hugo chez 
W Girardin, etidltQe le courant de la conversation, Lamartine me dit qu*il venoit de lire un. 

^ articlej igg^ abominable de Ir— - P , d^gms^ sous U plume de C ; je I'ai engag^- 

'^i^^S&dre de suite avec la plume d^a^le au Q- B , qui a si injustement ins^ ce 

tissn de faussetdis,. Rentes avec la plume de ce cock^apairrow.^ 

m • *^ • % * « 

Afiter desiring the moet affectionate remembrances to various frimids 
in England, he says : 

" n me semble que je voua ai quittd hier ; my rteoBeetiont ore to vinid que c*est r^eUement 
du Daguer^otype du ccsur que rien ne pent e&cer. «radore ma vieiile Angleterre et je 
tremble d'y retoumer.. Jamais homme n'a sc 



sonffert autant que moi par la perte que j'ai 

lana. 

La. 



^pouv^! J'admire ces gens relieieuxqui adoptentla haute rdigion pour se consoler ^ef 
'^ ' * [u*il y a one gnmde et bien plua grande religion dans. 



tke ; ils ne sentent pas, les imWeUes, qu\ 
nn vrai chagrin qui ne se cioatvize pas. 

« • » » • » 

" Une autre fois je vous parlerai politique, c'eat trop d^utant pour le moment, 
martme me disoit hier: * Plus je vois des repr^sentants du people, plus j'aime mes chieofi.' 

The loTe which he felt towards England and everything English 
again appears in a letter written on the ^ of May in tlie same year. 

" Fancy the visit I had yesterday ! Old General Damas, of » The Lady of Lyons,* p«w 

Bt. , wlio lost his wife. I was glad to see hnn, and he felt it ; in feet, the Enghsh coming 

hereconfflder that I am their property, and I feel proud to have been adopted by the good old 

John Bull. When you write to L tell him I have adopted for the monument nis last 

epitaph. ♦••••♦ 

." P.S. You saw, by the election of Eugene Sue, how ri^t I was about public opmion here. 
It is extraordinary to see how Power blinds the people." 

It was granted to only a few cherished friends to know how deep was 
his affliction for the loss he had sustained ; but even those who best knew 
the susceptibility of his nature, and might have guessed that such afflic- 
tion could not be borne without injury to his health, were not prepared 
for the event which so rapidly followed the earliest indication of the illness 
which was his last. The first warning was g^ven in a letter written from 
Paris on the 3rd of Jlmuary in the present year, in which his fwrmCT 
robust health is spoken of as being shaken, recent events having con- 
siderably oocupied and agitated him ; at the same time his thoughts and 
feelingjs are described as being, if possible, more English than ever, 
clinging to the memory of old times and places with all the energy and 
warmth that invariably marked them. 

The " better" time, alas, never came ! The bow was " bent and 
drawn;" the " shaft'* soon followed ! The scene of Alfred D'Orsay's 
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death is described, by one who knew him well, as exhibiting the most 
angelic patience, and gentleness and consideration for all around bim, 
in the midst of sufferings that were truly agonismg ; though wearied 
and worn with pain, the spirit within seemed to have given new lustre to 
his beauty, and happily, the grecU aid was not wanting, for he showed a 
perfect consciousness of his reli^ous responsibilities and a simple trust in 
Divine mercy which filled those around him with gratitude and comfort. 
His last moments were perfectly tranquil ; he became unconscious towards 
three o'clock in the morning, and drew his last breath near four without 
a struggle. 

That he truly merited the affection which he carried with him to the 
tomb, is affirmed by those who were most intimately associated with him 
in the relations of private life. They loved him for his truth, his honesty 
and his tender nature, and knew that on his upright mind and clear 
judgment they might rely in every doubt and every trial. 

What man need wish for a better epitaph ? 

Let us add to this general testimony the opinions expressed by M. Emile 

de Girardin and Madame Georges Sand. The former says : 

" The regret which this death causes will be deeply felt by all the numerous friends of the 
deceased in France and in England; in aU ranks of society, and all classes of politicians. In 
London, Gore House was always open to all political exiles, whether they were called Louis Bo- 
xuKparte or Louis Blanc, to all the shipwrecked of fortune, and to all the illustrations of art and 
science. In Paris he had only a vast studio ; but whoever knocked at his door in the name of 
misfortune, or for the aid and encouragement of progress, was sure to meet with an affiible 
reception, and to receive corcUal co-operation. Before the 2nd of December nobody made 
greater or more reiterated efforts for a policy of a different course and of the highest aspira- 
tions ; after the 2nd of December no man exerted himself more to assuage the stroke of pro- 
scription. Pierre Dupont knows this, and can certify it. The President of the Republic had 
not a more devoted and sincere friend than Count D*Orsay, and it is at a moment when the 
prince had attached him to his person by the title and functions of Superintendent of the- 
Beaux Arts that he has lost him for ever. This is an irreparable loss for the arts and for 
artists ; but it is a still more irreparable loss for the cause of truth, and for the President of 
the Republic ; for palaces have onlv two doors open to truth — ^the door of friendship and the* 
door of adversity— of friendship, which is to adversity what lightnine is to thunder. Invisible 
justice, equal justice for all, the Justice of which death holds the sc^es, counts days when it 
does not measure gifts. Alfred D'Orsay was too highly gifted — a warm heart and elevated 
mmd, a pure taste, antique beauty, athletic strength, iocomparable address in all the exercises 
of the body, incontestable aptitude in all the arts to which he applied himself— drawine, 
painting, sculpture. Alfred i)'Orsay had too many gifts for his davs not to be parsunonious^ 
reckoned. Death has been inexorable, but it has been just. It has not allowed him to 
become a common man. It has not taken him: it has chosen him." 

Madame Georges Sand, in reply to a letter from the editor of the 
Presse, announcing the death of Comit D'Orsay, observes in it : 

" My acquaintance with Count D'Orsay was of recent date. His sphere was the world, mine 
was retirement. It was necessary for exceptional circumstances to occur for us to become 
acquainted — and they did occur. He was kind and devoted, like a father, like a brother, to 
those who interested me deeply. Hence arose our friendship, which, having commenced late, 
seemed to be desirous of making up for lost time. I was attached to him by gratitude, which 
is the most serious and the sweetest of all ties. He pitied the victims of pditical tempests,, 
and even on his death-bed, thought of and endeavoured to serve them. He was the friend of 
the unfortunate.** 

Nor did the President of the Republic fail to testify his sense of his ^ 
aloss. In a letter addressed by him to the Duchess de Grammont, he says 
that, informed too late of the time at which the funeral of Count D'Orsay^ 
her brother, was to take place, he much regretted that he could not send 
his household to attend, " as a feeble mark of the grief he felt at the losa 
of one of his best friends," 



.«;« 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

Tbe dMtth of the Bake cf WeUington TeoaHs the ^passagetin^lihe Cyro* 
pedia of Xeno{ilion, v^hece the heroris descrifoed as Haying aside his attkre 
to depart where nmther fame, nor experience, nor comprehensive -views 
of thingR, nor-eourage, nor forkme in advanced age, can give immaniiy 
^m Hhe common doom. We now contemplate the 'rnins of what was 
lately «o 'goodly*; we cling to the memory of thedeoFepit wredES of whitt 
was long fraiihar to ns, coinecfated hy <men^ed recollections, and glo- 
rioQS in our national annds. <^ They who saw the hrdien heaps of Pom* 
pay's theatre,^ eays one of om? did writers, '*^ and (the GFudhed ohelisk, 
«nd the cdd fiioe dFheanteous FhilaBiiimn,'eould not hut admire the disor- 
dered glories df sudh a niaCTifieent structure, -venerable in the dust;"—- 
juBt*such is the feeling inapired by the recollection of the great soldier 
who has just rejoined his parent earth. 

The world is firkin to gather all it can in >ielation to departed greatness 
— ^greatftosB df laledt — none else survives ^e funeral anthem. Thus 
materiab are sometimes collected ^or -the biography of those who hare 
occupied a large share of public attention, or^reoeived the merited grati- 
tude of contemporaries — sudh materials cannot be too voluminous. Hence, 
if those who dnanced to come in contact with the Duke of WelUngton 
have preserved anything in relation to him, however trivial, and would 
throw it into a common stock, they might aid eome future foiog^pher in 
illustrating his character. I say ^^future,** because no contemporary of 
ihat great man, eilAier of 1^ past or present generation — and the Duke 
belonged to botii — can be expected to do justice to his subject. The most 
distinguished will ever be the most overlauded or reproaohea by those who 
inevitably partake in ihe predispositions and antipathies of the passing 
hour. Welling^n courted none, but worked out his objects under an 
heroic reserve, the pronqortings of a matchksss prudence, and the soundert 
judgment possessed by any man of his age. Hence it seemed exceed- 
ingly difficult iso xmderstand him. Thus %is previous 'habits iqspeared io 
militate agaisst any change in opinion as he grew in jean, wmle, on the 
contrary, heeadiibited a smgular adaptation ^ mindiio Ae advancements 
in political science, and kept pace with the required changes accordingly. 
Remaining 6esh, and even youthiul in hope to-the last^ he met the muta- 
tions of pdfioy required by time and an enlarged popular intellect, in a 
manner one df superior perspicacity could idone 'have done. When ho 
eommenced'fais career he little supposed fiiatihemostprdonged'ofhnnnii 
existences would see the triumbhof tdlexation which lie effected, or iihat 
ihe support of 'a system df Free-trade—the corameroml heresy of his 
TOuth---w^oiild'have been one of 'Ae principles df his old age, and fae 
himself 'be mainly instrumental in canying out. iBut I digress. 

^e'£rst time d ever saw the ^Duke df Wefiington was at a critical 
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moment in his splendid career of publio sernoe, just after the battle of 
Yimiera : it was at Plymouth. I was awoke one morning by the land- 
lord of a neighbouring hotel sending up to my room, requesting to see 
me. He told me that Sir Arthur WeU^ey had arrived at his house in 
the night from Portugal, and was extremely anxious to peruse the news- 
papers of the hitest date ; that he (the landlord) had no paper but of the 
day previous ; that the mail had just passed, and he was aware that if 
any one in the town had a London paper it was myself. In those days 
the mail occupied two nights and a day to reach Plymouth, and as sort- 
ing the letters took a considerable time, I paid the g^ard of the mail to 
bring them down, and deliver them passing. I sent a paper over to Sir 
Arthur at once, and promised a second should follow it in a few minutes. 
I dressed, and took over the other myself. The great man was then in 
his fortieth year, and appeared to be as old : his arduous services in India 
had perhaps contributed to this. He was dressed in a blue eoat, knit 
pantaloons, and Hessian half-boots. He was then of a compact and 
slender rather than broad frame. There were one or two persons, probably 
officers, with him, but I do not remember who they were, if I heard at 
-the time, which I do not know that I did : the conqueror of Yimiera 
alone engaged my attention. The breakfast things were upon the table. 
I expressed my pleasure at being able to oblige him, and regretted that I 
had only two papers to offer him. .He thanked me, and said, *' We only 
want to know what people are saying, not having seen a paper for some 
time — we shall leave immediately." By that I imagined he intended to 
intimate that they should proceed before the post-office was . open, and 
had therefore got the landlord to apply to me when he told him I had 
them. He thanked me. I bowed, and retired. On his departure he 
left strict orders about the papers being immediately' delivered to me. 

It was thus evident the Duke was a reader of the papers in those 
days, as he always was most attentively in his subsequent years. . The 
Cintra Convention made a great noise, and Sir Arthur Wellesley's objec- 
tions to it were well known before his arrival in his own country. It was 
the general topic of conversation in the garrison at Plymouth, where the 
joke ran that General Burrard had superseded Sir Arthur Wellesley on 
the field of battie, and that he had written home after due inspection of 
what he did not half as well understand ; that as his commander he 
approved of Sb Arthur's disposition- oi the English forces on the field ; 
while Burrard himself, superseded the next day by Sir Hew Dalrymple, 
and in turn robbed by him of the command as he had robbed Sir Arthur, 
must be equally flattered that he (Sir Hew) perfectly approved of Sir 
Harry Burrard's disposition of the JEkrench forces in letting them go off 
with bag and baggage. 

Six years afterwards I saw Sir Arthur as Duke of Wellington, and not 
at all changed. It was after his arduous Spanish campaigns, when the 
Emperor Alexander and the late King of Prussia were with him. That 
he had not altered in personal appearance I recollect, because I had ima- 
^ned he must have been changed by his hardships in Spain. 

The next time I saw the Duke was in Paris, a little time after the 
battle of Waterloo. The army of occupation was fallmg back from Paris 
on the north, and I passed through it : the head-quarters were fixed, I be- 
lieve^ at Cambray. I was in France until 1818,^ and being two yeazs of 
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tiie time io Paris, I saw the Duke during his testdence there, nearly up 
to the period when the allied armies quitted France. Except in short 
visits to the army, or to England, the Duke lived in Paris entirely. I saw 
him ialmost every day, meeting him continually on horseback, riding leisurely 
along the Boulevards, through the streets, or in the Champs Elys^es. On 
those occasions he had no other attendant than a very youthful groom. 
I have met him when he stopped his horse to speak to my companion, 
addressing him familiarly by his Christian name <' Bob." Except an 
occasional '^ God-dem" from some lower class Frenchman, spoken often 
in the same tone to any English passenger, I never heard of the Duke's 
meeting an insult in his daily rides about — ^at least none that caused any. 

Eublic remark or complaint. I have still his inflexible figure when on 
orseback before my eyes, almost savouring of the drill ; his, on the whole, 
fresh, healthy complexion, and active make, notwithstanding his ser- 
vices in the burning climates of the south. He had the appearance of 
being taller than he really was ; latterly he had seemed to shorten, and 
grow broad. His countenance was always striking, the upper part, above 
the mouth, being exceedingly fine ; this organ was not so good ; it exhi- 
bited the teeth, a defect of which nature in his last years relieved him by 
their loss. No portrait represents the Duke's mouth with accuracy as it 
was in middle life ; not even Lawrence's are faithful delineations of that 
organ. I imagine the Duke, continually shifting the expression when. 
he sat to an artist, prevented the natural, careless outline from being 
closely followed. At Plymouth, I remember, I was much impressed with 
his appearance, though his celebrity might have made the effect on my 
mind greater. Sir John Moore was a finer and a handsomer man. He 
sat his horse better. But the Sir Arthur Wellesley of that day looked, 
made for greater exploits, his countenance being stamped after one of 
*^ Plutarch's men." Moore, in my eyes, exceeded him in the graces, with 
&r less sternness of manner, more amenity, and, I should fancy, less 
decision of character. 

In referring to Paris, it may be proper to mention the report of two 
attempts made upon the Duke s life during the period of his residence 
there. I believed neither to have been red at the time. I had oppor- 
tunities of knowing more than most of my coimtrymen at that moment. 
If any one intended to take the Duke's life in good earnest, the opportu- 
nity continually presented itself. Daily the Duke might be found in his 
rides sufficiently insulated from others for such a purpose. The move- 
ments of the great soldier were public enough. No one in earnest 
vengeance would have chosen the moment when he was entering his 
residence, where there was a regular guard, and in his carriage, too. 
The Duke rode himself at one jete of Longchamps. I saw his carriage 
there at two, but that was filled with ladies both years. I believe in the 
/eie of 1816 he was out of Paris, in the north. The attacks were plots 
of the police at a moment when the old emigrants were all-powerful at 
court, and continually playing them off for one purpose or another. The 
Duke received the French generals and marshals at hb residence indis- 
criminately. The old party hated all who had belonged to the Napoleon 
dynasty. A common professional feeling, and the talent of the men, 
naturally led to the Duke's intercourse with them there, as in England 
with Soult afterwards. Louis XVIII. was dependent upon them for the 
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fidelity of the troopi^ and ihey^ also mogt of them took office under the* 
xestored aoTereign. The old emigrant parl^ would have been jeered aA> 
hgr the army. Many diiiting^hed indiriinrals of ability, not militsryr 
who belonged to tlie overturned government^ *were particularly noticed' 
by the Di:^e, who, ranking so high as a man of talent himself^ would? 
naturally giye the preference to* those of a similar class ittther than to the) 
old talentless, priest-ridden emigrants. Marshal Suchet, the last time I 
ever saw him, told me he was then- going to caU upon my great compatriots 
Bonaparte, on his access to power, recalled the emigrants, and the larger 
part obeyed the call, but some, who were wedded to the old Bourbon race^. 
lemained until fortune favoured the king, and returned with him. They 
wanted back the old anti-revolutionary system to the letter. They were* 
placed in situations of influence, and were- the pests of Louisas reign. All 
the world knew in diose days of the Duke of Wellington's letter to liie 
king, in which he told his majesty that his enemies were within his oim. 
palace ; or words to tiiat effect. The Duke was too much in a state of 
mtercourse with diose of his own profession, and others, not of the Bourbon 
dynasty, to please these old gentlemen^ some of whom might be met at 
seven in the morning going to mass, in white silk stockings^ black 
breeches, huge buckles in their i^oes^ and a nosegay in their button-hok^ 
Any attack made upon the Duke they calculated no one would attribute' 
to niem ; it would sdl be charged upon the Bonapartists,. or on those who* 
had served the Empire, and render them distasteful. This kind of actiom 
would, it was thought, disgust the Duke with his friends- and vimtors- 
not of the old regime. The individual charged with shooting at the 
Duke was tried and acquitted. Had the man been in earnest acting' 
upon his own impulse, he would have chosen a better time and 
place. This he might have done with a facility that would have' ensured 
success. 

The Duke had a French guard at his residence, which rendered any 
attack near his own house more hazardous. I believe, from what I saw, 
l^at the returned emigrants hated the English at heart much more than 
the Bonapartists, because they found the Duke would have nothing to do< 
with the population of France, from the sov^ign to the poorest subiect^ 
much less aid to place such miserable incompetent individuals at the nead 
of affairs* ^^ We hate your government," said the Bonapartist ; ^ you have 
beaten us — ^it is the fortune of war — but we have no hatred to individual 
Englishmen, and we are happy to see you." The old emigrant party 
hated us altogether, adding an implacable religious antipathy to ingratir 
tnde, of which antipathy the Bonapartists had none. Apropos of the 
French guard : there was a cover for the officer laid every day at the*' 
Duke's table. The restoration of Louis XVIII. was accompanied, as 
fiir as possible, with the absurdities of the old time, from the court being 
imder that influence, and a monarch, even poor old gormandising Louis, 
was a Dieu mortel in their eyes, or ail others were to esteem him so. 
The late King of Prussia visited PlEiris in 1817, incog, ^ as the Count de 
Ruppin. The Duke of Wellington* invited the king-count to dinn«^ 
Louis XYIII. invited himself to meet him. Covers were laid for six 
only. A sort of avant courier of old Louis proceeded to the Duke's 
to examine whether all was en regie. On being told* that six covers were 
httd, if I rocoUeet rightly, the Duke de Bii^lieu and Sir Charles Stuart^; 
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imllr tibe two langs and the Duke^ made up five e£ the paztj. '< Who^'' 
t&t officiona official asked — ^^ who is. thesizui cover for ? I must aimouiica 
it. to 'Me most Christiaa Ms^ty.!' He was told it was for the officer o£ 
the^gnard^. a Fr^ch oaptain^ fie at aaoe declared that the king could. 
not dine that way with a anbject in.sueb a^ station ;, it wafr contrary to all 
sole— all etiquette. The Duke o£ Wdlington was appealed to, wha 
sB|died,. he could net- aiten the? rule* o£ his houses andv have his table 
ofaangedf tint he wasi as soldier himselfl The offieiaJ went back to the 
Tuileries, and made his. r^9eft«. They the&attemptedt to prevent, the Idngi 
&omi goings hut old Louis cased, nothing about tae matter,, he said^ and 
dioeked some of his^ old oountittes in no'^ht degree — the relics of the 
lafeoe who tfaougbt Framoe waa ruined for even when Necker came to oonrt 
with strings im place* ofbucklesc^ in his Aoes. Oa the: present oeoasiony 
it^Buy he-added, that no ob» woe more sui^rised than the officer of the 
gnaid. himself to be seated attsUe so unexpectedly with, two crowned 
h^dst 

The Mends of 1^ Bourboa fiimily who had returned under the- decree 
of. Napoleon, and. those whose ultraism k^t them^with. the piinces>in 
eadle^ were. eqnaUy elia.ted, lunang. beeainhopes^ that the return of Napo* 
lecu from. Elbay and his uttes defeat, would be the means: of effiusing fi» 
ever the infiuence and powm of those who had auRwd, under the £mpii»^ 
andofresfaoBing things to tiiesameetate ihey were in before theEevolution* 
They forbade the name of Napdeen tb be spoken in the public, sohoola^ 
and erased his cypher fiKun the pubhe worio, while loSa faoe waa impressed 
on* erory eoin^ They wese utted.y blind to the signs of the times, and 
tiie dearaii of liie old habits, feelings^ and, for the;most part^ of the gmie* 
ration that had existed under them. This &lladbu6 idea the Duke had 
tD'Oombatiin those who: surrounded the king, an^easy man, whose love of 
good eating was the most distinguished of his qualities. Duels took 
place almost evory day between t^e party of the Bourbons and those who 
had. belonged to the Empire ; nor did it matter if the last had sincerely 
entered the service of the restored monarch. There was* a young man^ 
said to harve been otherwise amiable, the son of an emigrant, who was 
soBe upon the possession^ by purchase, of some of the psopeity q{ his 
&mily (sequestrated under the Revolution) by Major du Fay, an office 
who had. served imd^ the Empire, and was considered the best accountant 
in the army.. St Mbreys insulted the miuor, and th^ went out, when 
the formas was killed.. Du Fay mentioned the circumstance to me the 
next, day, and was anxious to ascertain what the Duke thought of his 
conduct, £or the Duke knew the character and ability of the major in 
military administration. The Duke passed it over, and made no dif- 
fiurence in ins recaption of him— another complaint whispered agiMost 
iliis great man by i^ idtra party./ 

I may here mentbn> that Du Fay fell in 1B30, defending the barracks 
m the Rue Babyloae, at the head of the Swiss Guards. His body was 
hrutally tceajbed by the mob,, hie head being cut open with; an asie^ and 
ibund lying in a pooL of blood in the iMxeet He had falleni by a musket- 
shot, and his mutilation afbrwards must^, therefore^ have* been gca* 
toitous. 

I once aaw the Duke of Wellington and Count de Bappin on horse- 
hadi^ dressed in plain dothes^ at the first, review of French troops at 
which t}ie BourbonJSEunily were presoat after the peace of 1815. There 
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wei« abdut 25,000 men of all iinns on the ground. The Doke and Ins 
oompanion did not onoe approach the caUche in which Louis XYIII. 
and the Duchess d'Angoul^me were seated, nor did I observe' the 
slightest recogpiition on either side. The Duke and King of Prussia 
appeared to regard the quick firing of a brigade of g^ns near which I 
was, with a certain degree of admiration. They both lefb the ground 
before the review was over. The Duke's horse was a little restive at the 
firing. I thought he did not sit as easy as became an accomplished 
horseman, but perhaps his exceeding stmness of appearance when on 
horseback, particularly so out of uniform, made me imagine what might 
only have been grounded in fancy. The present representation of him 
in the print-shops, on horseback, on his birthday in 1842, gives much 
the same personal outline as he exhibited in Paris in 1817. 

At that time there was assuredly a better feeling, arising from a mili- 
tary educatibn and a higher sense of honour in those who had served in 
the old French armies, than has subsequently appeared, influencii^ the 
population. The Duke's levees were crowded with officers of the time of 
the Empire, many of whom he had met in battle, and this had engendered 
mutual respect. Suchet was the only marshal of France whom I knew 
beyond sight, and the last time I ever saw him he said he was on his 
way to call upon the Duke. He was the more noted of Napoleon's mar- 
shals, to whom the Duke had never been opposed in combat, and professed 
a high admiration of him. Suchet's features were very fine, but his 
person was thick-set, and in plain clothes not at all striking. The Duke 
of Wellington was not deeply versed in those idiomatic or vernacular 
niceties of the French language, which everywhere require an habitual 
intercourse with a native to manage. The consequence was, that he 
sometimes committed lapses, which, perfectly excusable in a. foreigner in a 
language marked by such conversational niceties as the French, were not 
less odd for coming from so great a man. It sometimes happened, too, 
that the Duke persisted in his mistake until it was necessary to explain it 
to him. Some of these had the run of the salons in consequence. 

The spectacle of such a distinguished man riding through the streets 
of the capital he had subdued, in perfect peace, was a singular incident ; 
but it is due to his memory to state that his conduct in 1814 was not for- 
gotten by the population of that time. Wreck and devastation had 
marked the progress of the other allies, but the Duke's army, firom the 
Pyrenees to its point of embarkation, where he had so disciplined it 'Hhat 
he could have done anything with it," to use his own words, had scrupu- 
lously paid for everything they wanted of the inhabitants. A woman who 
kept an inn at Blangy, told me that she had had forty English dragoons 
on her premises for three months, and she should not mind having them 
again, they behaved so well, and paid for everything. ^' How did the 
Russians and Prussians behave ?" She replied, the Russians took only 
what they wanted ; but the Prussians wantonly destroyed what they had 
no need of, and left the poor people and villagers in great misery. The 
contrast displayed by the Duke was a passport, besides his victories, to a 
certain degree of respect from a less equivocal cause. 

During the Peninsular war, the Duke had a Portuguese secretary con- 
tinually at his side, whose services, after 1814, were no longer required. He 
used to rhodomontade at table, and the Duke would often check him in 
his blunt way, with ** No more of your d ■ nonsense^ De S ■ ■ ." I 
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was told at my lodgbgs in Pmisy one evening, that an individual un.- 
known had twice asked for me, aqd at length left his card, '^ Hotel de 
Boston." I returned the call, and found, au premise, the aforesaid 
secretaiy, who made an appointment for the next day at eleven o'clock, 

having something of moment to consult me upon. De S r was a 

stout-set man j hardly of the middle height, dressed in a green coat, and 
the usual pantoloons and half boots of the time. His swarthy countenance 
indicated a southern parentage, with no extraordinary intelligence im- 
printed on its expression. I found on the following morning a recherche 

French breakfiist, of which I partook : and that over, De S began 

his business. The Times had supported the cause of Spain in the dis- 
putes about Monte Video with Portugal. De S wanted me to 
answer the Times from authentic documents which he would supply from 
the Portuguese government. I consented, and sent over several letters 
to the Morning Chronicle upon the subject, for the insertions of which 

he charged the Chevalier A C , the Portuguese agent in 

London, to pay. He paid twenty guineas for each. Perry, the pro- 
prietor, knew how to take care of the '* siller," as well as any of his coun- 

tr3rmen. When we had arranged this matter, De S produced a 

bundle of papers written in Portuguese. '^ Here,'* said he, '< is a history, 
public and private, of the Duke of Wellington during his campaigns 
from Lisbon to Paris. I always lived with him, and I have a wish 
to pubHsh it." I looked once over the packet, which was bulky, but 
what with the writing and a language not familiar to me, I could make 
out but little. Still I saw enough to convince me that if what I saw 
were true, no man was a hero to his valet de chambre. To publish 
such a work on the part of one who had been in the Duke's confidence to 
a certain extent, was truly Portuguese in character, and I thought of 
what Spanish writers have sometimes said of their neighbours. The 
motive, too, was bad. The Duke would not interfere in behalf of his 
old secretary with the government at Lisbon, which had been gfuilty of 
an illegal act towards him, in consequence of a proceeding in Paris not 
morally creditable to the ex-secretaiy. The proceeding was one that did 
not concern the Portuguese government at all, and happened far beyond 
its jurisdiction. I naturally felt anxious that such a work should not 
appear in Paris, through the desire of an unworthy dissatisfaction in one 
who ought to have evinced a better feeling ; much more, too, would be 
made of a similar woik than it merited in the capital of France at such a 
moment. I therefore asked if the Duke knew of the manuscript being 
in existence. De S replied in the negative. I then advised him to 

let the Duke know indirectly that such a history was in existence, and 

that perhaps he would then do something in his (De S ^'s) behalf. 

That I would by no means advise his pubhshing such a work in France^ 
for the police would expel him from Paris, and where could he go with 
his property under sequestration at Lisbon. That the Duke might be 
a cool friend, but he would be a formidable enemy, especially as such a 
publication would look like a breadi of private confidence. People would 

only believe half of it. I believe De S took my advice, for I never 

heard further of the manuscript. 

The cause of this dilemma into which the ex-secretary. had got was 
not to his praise, though he justified himself by quoting no less an ex- 
ample than the Emperor Alexander of Russia. It rekted to a species 
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ci Vomhrntngoe invoM:!^ some; sn^fular <3nmi](i8taiieeft» The Bake- «£ 
Wellington would not mix himsd^f np with the c^linnatiflts of Fiaoee^ 
9piiin^ and Portugal about a ^evaooft that was not of & pij^lic natim^ 
ymon his old secretary hadboought it all npon hiniKlE. 

I have mentioned die Duke's mgiduess in refiisioff to be dictated to; 
fnvolouflly about his dimieD guests^ «v%si by a monarolL In like mann^ 
he would not do an unjust act to please, his^ own sovessign.. €reorge LV. 
said to him one day, ^ ArUuny the -— *-* neg^iment is vacaaty gaoette.' 
Loid J' 

^ Impossible,, and pleans yoms mi^esty ; these are offiecze: who have 
served the comitry £br many years whose tuim come» fiDst." 

*' Never mind, Arthur,, gazette Lard. •" 

The Duke came up to. town^. andgaaetted Sir Ronald Eergusson. He. 
was then all-powerful' ia^ the cabinet as> well as in the army^. and the king^. 
whose character the Duke well understood^, was' obliged-, to take, the: 
matter with as good a grace as he was able. 

An officer in the army, still alive, expressing his wcmder that theDuka 
should l^id his papers to such a radicaL as the present Sir William. 
Napier, to assist hun in composing his adminable history of the *' Peninsular 
Wu*," he replied, <^ And what if he is a radical; he wOl.tdL the truth^ audi 
liiat is^ all I care about" The Duke had a great contempt for Southey's 
history of the Spanish war^ and said ix> a Mend that it was just as good: 
a history <^ any other war as it was of that in Spainv 

The eccentric Colonel Jones, of liie Guards, who was on duty dudng* 
the trial of Queen Caroline, gave her counsel, at their request, the intel^ 
ligence of a particular' witness being among others shut up in Cotten' 
G-arden, which he ascertained by personal inquiry, no one refusing en^ 
trance to a commanding officer of the Guards. Lord. Sidmoutb^ M^iosei 
a^;<ents wei^f on the alert, ascertained the £Ebct, and asked the Duke whe^^ 
ther Jones should not be dismissed the service without a|>peal. ^^ Ha did 
nothing unnnlitary," replied the Duke; "you should belt up your wit- 
nesses." A few days afterwards, Jones toekup an addrese to the queen, 
at Brandoibuxgih House, in his full uniform, as coJonel of the Guards. 
His lordslup made another attempt to get. Jones's commission taken £rom 

him, but succeeded no better. ^' By G« ^ he had- a&good a right to cany 

up an address from his fellow-subjects as you or I^ my lord ; a soldier is 
a> subject* If he had gone sneaking up in plain <do^es, I might agree 
to it." 

That Jones's pohtical opinions should not subject him to injustice on 
the part of a mimster o£ the Duke's own party, was no doubt a feeling 
atmngthmied by the injustice the? Duke himself had sustained from such 
quarters.. It was impossible for a ^xaightforwaid man like the Duke to join, 
in miserable cabinet intrigue&. His despatches ^ paint the annoyance he 
saffered ftom the unprincipled tactics of those with whom. he had to deal 
in the cabinet of Portugal, more particularly with- the Patnarch and his 
dique, and the Souaas,. not to refer to Ins vexations at some of the deal* 
ings with him at home. While he knew how to keep his own secrets. 
Ins conduct with others was open. He was conscious of innate £da:engtb) 
because he acted upon the common-sense piinoiples of right and wrongs 
fie borrowed nothing from the arts, of eloquence ; i^ong and sententious, 
his rhetoric gained its end the shortest way, backed by his natural forcer 
of characteCi 
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Bmiagp throe honn. that. I was onoe in his oompanj, whiles he: mm 
malehinip some experimeats in* steam actUlery, I warn that he r^pxded 
iofy newltoand had no> ouriosiiy ahouJb detailfti Heie he differed- from.- 
hiagpeat anstaf^nist^ Napoleon, who would master evesy detail i£ poaBUe<< 
Siv Bohert Peel^ and several offioerar &em Woolwich^ about a doaea ia all, 
hadf aesemblad on the oesasion^ Hie observations wera vezy limited*' 
^' Welly, eaualry <sould not approaoh t^iat,'* said the Didse^ refenkig sdely^ 
tathe aoila. ^'Nor. infiintry eidieiv" some one said. '< Why noiB'' 
^ The intense heat of the steami only fladbes out when it is tmventy oc 
thirty yards from the gun — at its exit it is cold." 

This singalar £act the* Bake did not notice, though a phenomenon 
stcang^to fdi present except the engineer. His observations wwe oonr^ 
fined solely to the effisct. When, he saw fifty bails dischargedl suooea- 
sindy,, and hitting the same spot' exactly, he said^ '^ Ayy that will do«"- 
The gaa being: moved laterally, and pmosating boards placed end ta» 
aid:b>is«intaUy, with holee not a £oot apart from one extremity to iher 
oAer, SO' thai it would take down a company of soldiers, he only Wh-* 
madeed^ ^* Ay, that is efiPective, if it can be used in the fiddu" Her 
took litde fuvthev notioeof the ei^eraments in any other sens^ conversing^ 
widuSir BobeDt Peel all the time upon indifferent subjects; and when 
adcedif he did not wish to see how the efieot waa brought about, and^ 
the steam generated, he o^lied,/^No, no; those gentlemen^" pointing- 
to the effioess of artUiery and engineers who. were preaenti — ^'thosec 
gttidemen will look afiber that." Nor did he evince the slightest carioMt^ 
on. the matter* I therefore formed an opinion from' this incident that* 
the Duke'frBundwaa seldom directisd to objects not lequined to emdile' 
him iBOfSMl his own part of a public duty. Ha did not wander £poni^ 
the- immediate object of pursuit, nor was he curious- about causes 
He confined his- efforts wiUiin strict lunits. His mind waa more capable* 
of high: concentration than of great expansion — of energ!^tio mov^nratc* 
on the field rather thanof the scientific details of a uege,. which last he could 
not so readily £eel the neeesnty of; hence, perhaps, the fact of his losiag' 
more men in his Peninsular sieges thim in his battlesw He* was cuiiouS' 
about nothing that led him aside from the main; end, or burdened, hia 
mind with aoght foreign to- divert his* attention from it. He blended the 
useful and' powerful together, and moved the mas& He was ]Derfect master, 
tooy of the efiBoct of moral considerations in war, in. which his countrynien- 
ara generally so deficient. He was not imaginadve, but practioal. Hia 
reserve and decision weoe conjoined with unequidled professional sagaoity 
in the emfdoyment sometimes of very scanty meaua He hated indiieot 
neplies to questioasi because it led him to unomrtainties. His occasional slow- 
ness of operation was only a masterly prudence ; his inaction, a patiencef 
that was watching its opportunity ; while the secrecy of his plans was ther 
key to hia successes,, acting with matmak tiie peculiar application' of 
wmch. he- -understood better than any other man. Mow he brought hia 
txoeps suddenly into action at a given point, when the corps- themselves 
were unaware of their position, was a wonder- in the Peninsular armyv 
To their astonishment heights were crowned with hia troope at the oppor-- 
tune moment, that had come nobody knew from whence. 

He always duly appreciated talent, of which two instances may suffice. 
Biding down the lines in Spain one day, and in need of an engineer 
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officer, be suddenly addressed the officers of the regiments near him, with 
an inquiry if any one of them could draw. For some time he got a 
negative reply. At last a modest young infantry officer stepped out, 
and said he could draw a little. The Duke made him mount a dragoon 
horse, and being provided with pencil and paper, he was told to go in a 
certain direction and make a sketch of what he saw, and of the profile 
of the country, and bring it to head-quarters. The officer obeyed, and 
succeeded so well that the Duke made him acting engineer on the spot, 
and he was pushed up in the army by his interest until he became a dis- 
tinguished field officer. 

The late Sir Thomas Tomlins was another instance of the Duke's 
attention to men of ability who served him. When he was secretary for 
Ireland he wanted a bill drawn, and asked for a professional person who 
could do it without that confusion of words by yhich legal men rendered 
such drafto unintelligible to all but themselves. Mr. Tomlins was recom- 
mended to him for the purpose, being at that time a parliamentary 
draftsman. ^' Can you draw an Act of Parliament that a plain man can 
understand ? By God, I never can discover the meaning of their words-— 
they have no meanings. Can yon draw a bill that will hold water ?" Mr. 
Tomlins said he would tiy. '^ I understand English," said the Duke, 
^^ but I cannot understand the bills as they are now drawn, using ten 
words where one will do." Mr. Tomlins succeeded in pleasing him, the 
Duke being satisfied with the draft he presented. Other lawyers crammed 
words into them until they were past his understanding, the Duke said, 
swearing hardly at their mystifications, as was his custom on many occa- 
sions. He recommended Mr. Tomlins to the Treasury, and got him 
appointed draftsman there, with a very fine income. Nor was this all, 
for being at Wanstead soon after Mr. Tilney Long Pole Wellesley was 
married, and George IV. being there also, the Duke recommended Mr. 
Tomlins to the kin^ for knighthood, and he was knighted. On this occa- 
sion the king handsomely told Sir Thomas that had he not known of 
his professional merits he should have knighted him upon the recom- 
mendation of the Duke of Wellington alone, as he was fully sensible it 
would not have been given unless it was well deserved. 

The Spanish general Alava was a great fiiend of the Duke of Wel- 
lin^n's, and wlule resident here had the misfortune to break his leg, on 
which occasion the Duke visited him almost every day. General Alava 
was a near relative of Manuel de Goristoza, the disting^hed Spanish 
writer, who, exiled by Ferdinand VII., afterwards entered the service of 
Mexico, and concluded tlie first treaties made by that country with 
England and France. He also used to call upon the general, and there 
to meet the Duke of Wellington. General Alava introduced him as his 
relative, adding that he was unfoupour la libertie. The Duke smiled 
at the observation. ^^ If M. de Goristoza is extravagant in his love of 
liberty, he is best here, at present" He then inquired after several dis- 
tinguished men whom he had known in the country, and finding they 
were exiled, observed that he thought Spain had paid enough in trouble 
already not to seek more. 
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ON THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

BY UBS. BUSHBY* 

The blow has fallen 1 — that deep stunning blow 

Which smites all hearts, as if but one pulse beat 
In myriads of human bosoms. Lo I 

The mightiest spirit on the earth to meet 
Its mightier Judge has gone ! That matchless mind 

Which soared o*er all, unscathed by lapse of years. 
And seemed, like Time, the monarch of mankind, 

Is quenched in this— to shine in higher spheres. 

The faithful guardian of his country's weal — 

The champion of her honour and her cause— 
The noblest of her hero-sons, — the leal. 

The stanch defender of her throne and laws, 
Britannia's glory, and her loftiest pride, — 

He, to whose world-revered, illustrious name 
In doing homage every nation vied. 

As, on the echoing trumpet-blasts of fame 
To the wide earth's remotest bounds *twas borne— 

Even lie insatiate Death has made its prey. 
And once exulting Albion now must mourn 

Her honoured warrior-statesman passed away ! 

The world seems less of kirn bereft ! 

How deep soe'er a people's wail, 

Yet eloquence itself must fail 
To tell the blank that he has left. 

In lordly and in regal hall — 
In every homestead through the land^ 
Seems spread, as by some spectral hand, 

The shadow of a funeral pall. 

Wherever British foot hath trod — 

And can one name the distant spot 
' Where Britain's wandering sons have not 
Raised altars to the Christians' Godf 

'Midst Indians plains— its palmy groves- 
Its storied scenes— where erst began 
That glorious race the hero ran — 

To where the swarthy Tartar roves ;— 
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O'er far Australia's coral strands. 
Where England's victor-flag unfurled 
Waves proudly o'er a new-found 'wodd, 

To burning Afric's golden sands ; — 

From where the calm Pacific flowB-^ 
From the Atlantic's sunny islea^ 
Where an unchanging summer amiles*- 

To regions of eternal snows ;^ 

That chastening gloom shall widely spread, 
And, mingling sad regret with praise, 
TuU many a tearful voice shall raise 

A requiem to the honoured dead ! 

'Twere vain — and worse than vain— 'to speculate 

Upon the solemn mysteries of that state 

Which God hath willed to shroud from mortal eyes. 

Till, in loud thunders through the fading skres 

The Archangel's trump shall sound ; at whose dread call 

The shivering Earth's fast hills and rocks shall fall. 

And this creation, tottering to a close, 

Become once more the chaos whence it rose ! 

Yet, in yon viewless realms — vast and sublime — 
Beyond the reach of Fancy, as of Time — 
If the two mightiest once on earth may meet. 
How will each spirit its great rival greet ? 
Napoleon! Wellington! Oh! although ^^ne 
Their names as watchwords of their age appear, 
Thercj they will sink to nothingness beside 
The Cherubim and Seraphim who glide 
In light and glory all celestial— ^Me^ 
Have never wain the garb of human day! 

How fares that spirit in the shadowy land, 
Where all— the greatest on this orb must stand 
In trembling awe before the Eternal's throne ? 
Oh ! there, may Christ have claimed him fbr His own. 
And, 'midat His mercy and His power to save. 
Have bid htm rise victorious from the grave! 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS. 

BY BIB ITATHANIEL. 

No. n* — ^A '^'iSBLiGKDBD" WdHiaaBa. 

The vaulting ambition of **fine*' diction too Offten overleaps itself 
and falls o' the other side. Professus grandia turret Modem critics 
retain Horace's distrust of the purpureus pannus, l(M qui splertdectt. 
** Brilliant speakers and writers," says Archdeacon Hare, " should t8- 
member that coach-wheels are better than Catherine-wheels to travel on.'*** 
Tickling the fancnr may be an amnsing operation— occasionally ; Tjut 
tickling of any kind soon wears out tlie energies, and be the tickler never 
«o accomplished and unwearying, the Hcktee wiH speedily sicken of liis 
attentions. Painted roses, and violets with a superadded artificial per- 
fume, are not " the thing.** My Lord Noodle, indeed, may aflmiTB, in 
flowing lyrics, 

Mighty Mr. Sol, 

Sotflted out, so glorious. 
Glittering like a beau in a new birthday embroidery ;t 

but weaker eyes are f sun to put up with a lesser <light than ihat demanded 
by the sun-gazers of Noodledom. Mr. Lockhart figuratively remarks, in 
reference to bravura displays of cfon^renational pvoweas, that .in pfMsing 
from a gas-'lit hall into a room with wsS'^Bn^es, the guests BometimfijB 
complain that they have left splendour for giloom ^ but lot them try hj 
what sort of a light it is most sstisfaotoiy io xead, write, or tembioidei;, 
or consider at leisure under which ^of ^ike two, eiliher men ear womeox lodk 
their best.! Which things are an allegory. In the long run, no 
^'' splendid" writer will find his panm vespeoled (exoept'in Eag^fiair), he 
they never so purpureL Profusion of epithets does not always betoken 
opulence of thought; — *for though an < epithet is an addition, an addition 
(as a witty author observes) may easily i>e an encumbrance, as even .a 
dog finds out, ^hen a kettle is tied to his tail. ^' Stuff a man into a 
feather "bed, and he will not move so lightly ormmbly. Yet many wiiten 
cram their thoughts into whait mi^ht not ina^^opiiately be called a 
feather bed of words."§ This is one of the splendid fins of splendid 
writers. And all bookworms .haveadfiep interest in inserting into any 
revision of the liturgy, should it oome -to pa», a litanical deprecation 
{libera nos!) of iUtid genus omne. 

If dissenters and Scotchmen — ^to speik geoersQly — or if certain sec- 
tions of them — to speak more accurately — ^are to l)e credited, British 
literature is at this present enriched vrith a "^^BpTendid" 'wnter, in 
the person of Mr. George Gilfillan, of Dundee. " WoFerley" enjoys 
no monopoly of the Gifted Gilfillan. Again and again have we perused 
glowing panegyrics, obstreperous eulogies, hypefboHc laudations of this 
gentleman's literary performances. How eotud bookwovm resist appeals 
calcdlated to stb 'him as with the sound of a trumpet— ^thon^h it >be a 
penny one, and that cracked ? And how, having read what he was 

* « Queasesat Truth." fieeonfl Saries. 1* FJuddingL's ''.Tem Tbnmb." 

t << Life of Scott." Chap. xli. i , J. a Haie. 
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iammooed to read, could he, inyeterate scribbler as well as insatiable 
bookworm, resist the cacoethes scribendi to which the original sin of this 
paper is imputable ? 

Mr. Gilnllan is quite aware of the fallacy of overdoing the splendid, 
at least in the pages of others. Sensibly he condemns that kind of 
writing which consists in a succession of hops, steps, and jumps, as being 
in general productive of a feeling of tedium. ^^ It teases and fatigues 
the mind of the reader. It is like crying perpetually upon a hearer, 
who is attending with all his might, to attend more carefully. It at 
once wearies and provokes, insults the reader, and betrays a fear of con- 
scious weakness on the part of the author."* Can we laud, as a heaven- 
bom judge, the ^' Daniel come to judgment" who ignores the heaven- 
descended IVo^t tr€avTov ; or worship as a,n impeccable sovereign the 
David who needs a monitor to whisper, " Thou art the man" — de te 
fcUfula narratur f Jean Paul, at the opening of a chapter in one of 
his novels,t entreats his readers to be indulgent for once, if they find in it 
an inordinate supply of metaphors and impassioned sentences ; some 
such prefatory apology might be stereotyped for Mr. Gilfillan's use in 
his opera or opuscula omnia. For few of them but bristle 

— with terms utrsquared, 
Which from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropp'd. 
Would seem hyperboles.]: 

Southey compares exuberance of ornament to the style of French en-* 
gravers, who take off the attention from the subject of their prints by the 
flowers and trappings of the foreground. "You think," he writes to 
Ebenezer Elliott, **you can never embroider your drapery too much; and 
that the more gold and jewels you can fasten on it the richer its effect 
must be. The consequence i9,'tnat there is a total want of what painters 
call breadth and keeping, and therefore the effect is lost.§ A comuco- 
pceia of imagery often contains ill-assorted fruitage and flowers, and sug- 
gests by its heedless outpourings not a few yawns and smiles. To prac- 
tise the one step from the sublime to the ridiculous is hazardous — ^yet too 
soon meets with success ; for here too ce rCest que le premier pas qvd 
coute. By Pope's doctrine, it is only the cloud-compelling Queen of 
Dulness whom such performances delight : 

Here motley images her fancy strike, 
Figures unpairM and similes unlike; 
She sees a M ob of Metaphors advance, 
PleasM with the madness of the mazy dance ; 
How Tragedy and Comedy embrace ; 
How Farce and Epic get a jumbled race.|| 

And one of Mr. Gilflllan's transatlantic critics is fain to avow, that such 
a perpetual straining after the introduction of prettinesses and gorgeous 
imagery and inflated metaphors — such an inundation of rhapsodical 
phrases and transcendental fancies, as characterise that author, had never 
before occurred to his (the critic's) literary experience. " What a desperate 
passion for flowers one must have who will not only cull roses, and pinks^ 

• Second Gallery of " Literary Portraits.** f " The Invisible Lodge.** 

t « TroUus and Cressida." Act L § « Life of Southey. A.D. 1809 and 1819." 
y « Dunciad." Book i., 1. 65-70. 
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and .oiher blosspnis, but will put into the same bouquet the dandelion, the 
flaunting poppy, and even the nightshade and stramony."* In fact, Mr* 
Gilfillan's diction may not inaptly be described in words of hiB own, origi- 
nally applied to a fellow-countryman and oratorical divine, as a *< strange, 
amorphous, Babylonish dialect, imitative, yet original, rank iivith a pro- 
digious growth of intertangled beauties and blemishes, enclosing amid 
vast tracts of jungle little bits of clearest loveliness, and throwing out 
sudden volcanic bursts of real fire amid jets of mere smoke and hot 
water.^t From our adoption of the *^ saving clauses" and ** redeeming 
points" in this description, it will be seen that we do not tax our author 
with the exclusive production of sheer bombast. 

Some of his reviewers do. They can see in his florid complexion 
nothing but morbid ill-bloodedness. Whereas we are happy to descry and 
to acknowledge in his flourishes, a not unfrequent fehcity, however spoilt 
in the setting. He gives you his truth, it has been said, precisely as he 
gets it ; — *' it comes before you as pearls, which have succession, but which 
have been strung together you scarcely know how."{ That he has some 
degree of imaginative power, and an over-teeming fancy, must be evident 
to all his readers ; nor .are we inclined to deny him " views not destitute, 
of vigor, and certainly replete with point and vivacity, so that, for the 
moment, of some happy paragraph we could almost say, " Ubi bene^ 
nemo meUusJ* But, on the other hand, he is radically dendent in logical 
calmness, in steadiness of intellectual vision, in comprdbension of view, 
in tact and taste, and in self-knowledge and self-restraint The reputa- 
tion of both Robert Hall and John Foster was sing^arly advanced by 
the esprit de corps of '^ denominational" and party influence ; and, in 
like manner, the exalted honours to which Mr. George Gil611an is, in 
some quarters, presumed to have attained, are due to a cognate cause. 
Indiscriminate and unconditional eulogists he has — tant pis pour lui ; 
but they consist either of authorlings, criticasters, and poetasters, who 
have been praised by him in print, and who gratefully act up to their light 
of conscience on the '* Caw me caw thee*' principle ; or of Caledonian 
noncons, proud of such a high-flying theologian, such a rhetorical critic, 
and such a " splendid'' writer. Thus — one *' Alastor," who has done 
deeds of dreadful note in prose and verse, affirms that the two " Galleries 
of Literary Portaits" (whose painter, bj-the-way, had patted " Alastor^' 
benignantly on the back) form a '* wavmg forest of grand imagery;" and 
goes on to say, " no praise of mine could touch the pale of that awful 
Sin^, whose erand imagery hangs over and folds around it, even as that 
dread moimtam when it shook with tiie thunder and lightnings of the im- 
mediate Godhead ; I allude to those grand outpourings of a majestic soul 
to the eternal, whose crystal floods are gathered within his last great work, 
< The Bards of the Bible' " — which magnum opus, we are subsequently 
assured, "is an altar raised to the great I am, piled with golden thoughts 
and flame-Hke utterances .... and over all gradually spreads the 
night-like majesty of Bible-wisdom, till its religious firmament is sanded 
with the brilliant stars of revelation, to which Gilfillan's soul is as the tele- 

• Nor^ American Review, July, 1851. 
-f First Gallery of Literary Portraits, p. 226. 
I British Quarterly Reuiew, No. xxi 
^Ov. — VOL. XCVI. NO. CCCLXXXIII. T 
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scope, bringing whole hidden galaxies to view."* How these 'Splendid'' 
writers appreciate one another ! 

Again, a critic of a more sober school, writing in a short-lived journal, 
^ whose contributors Mr. Gilfillan magna parsjuity declares that to 
such a mind as his ^' all things are possible" — that be is at once the 
liberal dergyman, the candid critic, the true poet, the laborious student, 
the gracefid essayist, the keen censor, the mature philosopher, the speea- 
fative enthusiast, the trained theologian — and concludes with the asser* 
tion, ^' For such a mind we feel convinced there is no place of rest. Far 
such a mind it is net a matter of choice or ambition, but of inevitable 
necessity, to ascend in due course that chair of which we have already 
spokenf — ^to become die * common measure* of rising genius — the cen^ 
tral truth in (he inteileet of our time.'*'^ O ye accepted worthies of 
contemporary literature— ye master-mmds of living autnorship — ^take at 
once ihis "notice to quit," and forthwith pale your ineffectual fires be* 
fore this burning and shining light! Your vocation is gone. Your 
mission is fulfilled. And he tbttt is least in the kingdom of this 
new prophet, is greater than you. The days of the Quarterfy, Mr. 
Lockhart, are numbered;— the reign of MagOy O Sheriff of (Mmey, is 
accomplished ; — thenceforth be dumb, and keep still silence, ye singing- 
men and singing-women, ye Brownings aad Tennysons— and barter 
your histories at the butter-shops, ye Macaulays and Grotes — and light 
your pipes with your philosophy, ye Hamiltons and Whewells ; f(Mr lo I 
at your doors, though ye know it not, is the Coming Man, in the fona 
of a dissenting ministw, who is prepared, in l»x>ad Scotch, to ask ^^ at^ 
you all sorts of posing questions, if you don't by-and-by get out of his 
way. He, the central Sun, being risen, what occasion is there lor ^ou 
io twinkle, twinkle, little stars ? 

But is Mr. Gilfillan responsible for the latria worship of Im idolators? 
Nay; on the contrary, he is surely sagacious enough to be somewhat 
vexed by the absurd prostration and mummery of their etdtus. But he 
is tolerably complacent, too ; and it is the unwarrantable degree of his 
self-esteem whicn emboldens us to this freedom of speech. Lattle likely 
is it his spirits should be dashed by ought we can indite. *' Not « whit, 
not a whit.'' He may pair with Monsieur Trissotin himself in 

Cette intrepidity de bonne opiQion, 

Get indolent ^tat de confiapce extreme, 

Qui le rend en tout temps si content de soi-meme, 

• " Excelsior; or, the Bealms of ^oeeie.** 

t The "chajx^ in question is for him, the Coamg Man, who shall "sit as 
Moderator in the sublime assembly of this a^," and who, according to the au- 
thority from whom we quote, " must tame us hy the purged pre-eminence of 
fasting, and watching, and prayer, and knowledge, and patience," and ^ must 
stand before us as the virgin before the lion (!)---and must ride us as the ship 
the sea" — ^and must be at once *' the critic, the theologian, and the philosopher, 
with the soul of a saint, and the smile of a friend, and the face of a man. This 
man — ^this angel in plain clothes (!)'>thi8 vuo) aimpos — ^who shall recognise 
the children of light by the freemasonry of kin, is the literary want of our times." 
And that Mr. George Gilfillan, continues the oracle from which we quote, 
" possesses such powers, properties, and aptitudes for tins office, as have been 
combined by no other modem author, is a conviction from which, we think, the 
impartial reader cannot escape."— Pa&x^^tum, vol i., pp. 30, 32^ 35. 

X "PaUadium,"vol.i., p. 36. 
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Qui fait qu*fl son m^rite ineessaffloieot tl rit, 

Qu'il se salt si bon gr^ de tout ce qu'ilicrit.* 
Furthermore, he is himself forward to justify critical censure, when 
there is a call for it ; meeting the remark of Lord Cockburn's reviewer 
in the Ecleciie^ that it would not be. graceful to point out the hlemishe* 
of the '* Life of Jeffirey/' by this elegant reply: " That is, you walk 
along Frince's-fitreet, you see a gentleman whose coat has beoi ton^ 
and, saying to yourself it would not be graceful to apprise him of such a 
Yulgar accident, you pass forward, and allow the poor fellow to go on 
amid a general grin till h& readies the North Bridge.'' Upon this hinti 
we speak — albeit hopeless of persuading Mr. George GilMan that hi$ 
black coat has an unseemly rent in it, and is in fiskct a coat of too many . 
colours. To him it is a Joseph's coat, for he haa dreamed Joseph's 
dreams, and seen his brethren bowing down tp him, and is entirely per- 
suaded that the orap cWt Aio«. 

But who %$ Mr. Gilfillan, now interjects a hitherto patient and much* 
enduring reader ; who is he, and what has he written to deserFC all this 
fuss? His debutj then, was in the part of a painter of ''Literary 
Portruts"— of which he has thrown open to the public two '' Galleries" 
-—many of the heads bemg finished off with no littld devemess aad 
originality^ but nearly all marred by grotesque touches and queer 
'* effects." The intensely complacent air of the artist gives him, aU the 
while, the look of a charlatan ; and we seem to hear him commenting 
<m his labours in the language of Mascarille, '* Les portraits sont dif- 
fidles, et demandent un esprit profond : vous en verrez de m& manii^fie 
qui ne vous de^airont pas."t More recently, he has produced what he 
calls a ''prose poem," under the title of the ^ The Baxds <^the Bible," 
and which is a tesselated mass of almost beauties and downright ab- 
surdities. Sometimes he gires you a paragraph of daring and dashing 
eloquence ; but it eitiier limps off with a lame and impotent condusicm, 
or is succeeded by some monstrous amalgam of crude conceit and exr 
aggerated (Action. Speaking for ourselves, we find littie in this book 
that is calculated to deepen our reverence for the sacred oracles of which 
it treats : 

Axove Totfbpot rov^, lud oicowti leXvtty 
Ta a-€fjaf tsf* i^icci too 6€<w ftmrrevfjMTcu^ 

To the periodical press of the day, Mr. Gilfillan is also a liberal con- 
tributor; his name and style being familiar to the readers of the 
British Quarterly Review, the Eclectic^ the Critte, Hbg^s InstrudoTy 
&c. He has also given notice that he is at present engaged on a 
histoiy of the Scotoh Covenanters; and has occasionally thrown out 
a hint of his design to perpetrate a novel in Longfellow^ style, or an 
allegory in his own. 

He is here pres^ted as a mature specimen of the ** splendid" writer — 
a class especially in demand among, half-educated and mnatical dabblers 
in Htorature, who crave stimulants and excitement in the pulpit and the 

♦ MoU^re : " Jj&a Femmea Savantes." 

t ** Les Fr^euses Ridicules." And aur MaacariQe, too, has, here and there, bis 
Madelon to exclaim, '* Je vous avoue que je suis furieusement pour les portraits: 
je ne vols rien de si galant que cela." (Scene X) 

X "(Edip. Tyran.** 951-2. 

T 2 
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review, just as urgently as another class requires tbem in the melodrama 
and the romance. Mr. Gilfillan has talent that might be put to better 
uses. His fertile fancy, his often subtle insight, his singular range of 
language and wealth of illustration, might, if presided over by a correct 
taste and clear-sighted 'judgment, produce works of deep and enduring 
value. But as it is, he wilfully outrages good feeling and good sense by 
wayward sallies of bombast He loves to start an arbitrary analogy, and 
make it run all lengths, mad as a March hare ; or he calb from the vasty 
deep of his chaotic fancy an imaginaiy antithesis, makes it his hobby for 
a page or two, mounts it with i^e' furore of a wild huntsman, and rides 
it to death, 

Over hill, over dale, thorough bush, thorough briar, 
Over park, over pale, thorough flood, thorough fire.* 

Such passages are frequently composed — ^as it has been observed of the 
splendidi panni of a celebrated French author — ^under the guidance of 
the ear, the truths glanc^ at being lost in a torrent of jargon and 
verbiage: the intellect ''pauses not, to take cognisance of the value of 
the thought, and of the very partial and limited extent to which it is 
either correct or applicable." Links of affinity are forged wholesale, and 
bound together in hot haste and most admired disorder. A trope is used 
as crutch to a lame a;rgument, and a halting reason is borne off triumph- 
antly by a suite of similes. A simile of Mr. Savage Lander's fabric 
may serve to prop up our own arguments and reasons against such 
writers in general : — '' They carry stem and stem too high out of the 
water, and are more attentive to the bustling and bellying of the 
streamers than to the soundness of the mast, the compactness of the deck, 
or the capacity and cleanliness of the hold*"t And a bad sig^ of the 
times it is, when such literature is in request among young, thought&l, 
and inquiring minds. Of such — and this is no worthless compliment — 
we believe Mr. GilfiUan's audience mainly to consist. That the young 
amongst them will weary of his magnificence as they g^ow older, and the 
thoughtful as they compare notes, 'and the inquiring as they search below 
the sur&ce, we are sufficiently convinced ; but, meanwhile, serious injury 
is infficted on the due adjustment and harmonious development of uieir 
faculties, intellectual and imaginative, by the diet of ''forced-meat" 
piquancies, and over-spiced cuisine and honeyed sweetnesses, to*which 
they habituate themselves in such a gorgeously decorated saUe-a-manger. 
The climate and living of India do not improve the digestion or brace 
the constitution of its denizens. As little will the torrid splendours and 
"nest of spiceries" of the Gilfillan -type of authorship invigorate the 
mental powers of any who are attracted thither by the report of gold 
mines and " diggings" extraordinary. " Blessed/' as saith the £astem 
proverb, "is he that expecteth nothing, for he shall not be disappointed." 
Of the torrid splendours and Indian temperature of Mr. Gilfillan's 
style, profuse illustrations might be given. His passion for the san- 
guineous in all its shades is all-absorbing, and indulges itself ad Ubitum, 
A schoolboy, colouring his first attempt at a map, is not more lavish of 
marine blue in paintmg the ocean, and bays, and lakes, than is this 
literary portrait-pailiter of red in all its mixtures — the glowing crimson 

• "Midsummer Night's Dream," ii.,.l. 
t <' Pericles and Aspasia," § cxxxiv. 
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—the flagrant vermilion — the flaunting scarlet. Anti-Romanist as he 
is, he could not help painting the Church as a scarlet lady. Glance with 
us, reader, in desidtoiy fashion j over some * of his rudd j sketches, and 
judge for yourself his fondness for this hectic pigment — ^his fiery zeal for 
^rubric'* and red letters — his relish for ligntmng, sheet or forked, it 
matters not. 

The '* Hellas" of Shelley, he tells us, is a "wild, prophetic impromptu, 
half white foam, and half red fire." The same poet's '* Ode to Naples" 
travels ''on storm wings of shadowy fire." Lord Brougham's eye 
^'shines like a sunken pit of fire suddenly disclosed — his arms vibrate 
like sharp tongues of flame in the blast." Before the view of Coleridge's 
" Ancient Mariner," '' some great mountain of past crime for ever rears 
its forked and blood-red pe^s." Pollok's "Course of Time" contains 
lines " memorable, as if written in red characters" — (according to which 
doctrine, Mr. Gilfillan's books will be very memorable, indeed) ; and his 
" descriptions of Hell show a man who had rolled the red idea in the 
furnace of his mind, till it was rounded into fearful distinctness of shape 
and symmetry." " The red source of Byron's genius, shut in death, sul- 
lenly opens at his (Polfok's) spell, ancC dipping his pencil in it, the 
painter hastily limns him in burning colours." Thrice dear are such 
lines in Aird and others as describe Galilean demoniacs who already 
"dwell 'mid homed flames and blasphemy in the red range of hell," and 
gibbering ghosts, with "fire-curled, cinder-crusted tongues." One of 
Aird's prose works is " red with fiery and convulsive life," and precious 
£ragments are quoted about " sounding rains of fire that come ever on," 
and Ambition "lashed with a bigger and redder billow," and Avarice 
with " its awful lava of fierce, but unregenerating, fire ;" while the same 
poet's " Devil's Dream" provides its delighted expositor with an inter- 
minable series of "red sheets of fire,'' "flakes of flame," "red be- 
wildered maps" of sky-scenery, lakes like a "red and angry plate," 
" fiery coasts," " salted fires," " crested waves of grizzly gleam," &c. &c. 
Southey has a " flaming genius" — though a few pages later we are in- 
formed, " his genius emits a deep, steady, permanent glow — never those 
sharp tongues of flame, &c." Robert Hall's "Discourse on War" is 
pronounced " beautiful, but faint — done in water-colours, when he should 
have dipped his pencil in blood." Godwin '^ had not the huge one- 
glaring orb of a Cyclops, letting in a flood of rushing and furious splen- 
dour." " No devouring fire of purpose has hitherto been seen to glare 
in Sir Bulwer Lytton's eye;" But the baronet's Pompeii novel " glows 
like a cinder from Vesuvius," and depicts " most gorgeously the reelings 

* This mode of treating Mr. Gilfillan's writings is objectionable to his admirers, 
naturally enough. " Nothing is more easy/' says one of them, " than to pick out 
a few such mactdcB, and parade them, as anording a fair specimen of his style." 
(PaHadium, vol. ii.) " His very faults," says another, " on which some minor 
critics show themselves so large, are often faults which the said critics could not 
commit." (Brit, Quart, Review, vol. xi.) However, it is tranquillising to reflect 
on the inevitable innocuousness of aught we can do in this direction; for we are 
assured, from the same quarter, that ''such cheap and petulant criticism wUl 
ultimately do harm only to those who are mean enough to indulge in it. Mr. 
Gilflllan has taken too high a place in public estimation to be touched by such 
ill-fledged arrows." Happy man be his dole! 

The "elegant extracts" which adorn the text, ut auprct, are culled from the 
flower-show of his writings in general — including his uncollected contributions to 
Tait, the iTUtructOTf the Critic, ^c, 
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of that fieiy drunkard." Byron*s '< Tery oontempfc is molten ; bis tean 
of laaghter, as well as of misery, fail in huming showers." Carlyle's 
ooBversation *Ms a river of lava, red, right onward, and irresistible," 
Over Macanlay, writing in the War-office the Roman Lyrics, "the 
Genios of Battle might be figured bending, and shedding from her wingv 
a ruddy light upon his rapidly and furiously- filling page." To Tennyson, 
poetry ''is not a morning fiush'in the sky of youth," but ''it is a con- 
6aming and imperishable fire" — "it is fact on fire." John Sterling*s 
genius " dances on a brilliant and shapeless fire-mist." Under Wordi- 
worth's "steadfast look," Windermere "has kindled into a new lustre — 
like a red western heayen glorifying its waters." Of Alison's Sermons, 
^ few burning embers cling to our memories or our hearts." (Evidently 
Mr. Gilfillan has no horror of heart-bum.) The historian who wishes to 
be read, and to " send do?m a shrill from his red-margined page into the 
future," must write worthily of revolutionists. Marat was a scarecrow, 
'^with inflamed noddle, and small, keen, bloodshot eyes." Danton*3 
^ blasphemies wiere sublime as those heard in the trance of Sicilian seer, 
belched up from fallen giants through the smoke of iBtna, or like those 
which made the ' burning marl* and the ' fiety gulph' quake and recoil in 
fear," — and Danton " did not dabble in blood," but only made " one 
fierce and rapid irruption into the neighbourhood of the ' tied Sea,* and 
returned sick and shuddering therefrom." The BLebrew prophet's "dark 
eye swam .... with the light of the divine afflatu8,"-^he was "a meteor 
mndled at the eye, and blown on the breath, of the Eternal" — and the 
*'fury of God glared in his eye." David, "firmly, with his blood-red 
hand, grasps the Book of the Law of God." The stone-tables provided by 
Moses, " received and cooled the red-dropping syllables of the fiery Law." 

Almost equal is our author s attachment to such words as " shriek," 
" scream,^' " sob^" " gasp," and all their kith and kin. SheUey dis- 
cusses a point in Plato, under the twilight trees, " with far-heard wriek- 
mg voice" — and runs to his friend Hogg at Oxford, " shrieking out with 
elasped hands, and streaming eyes, ' I am expelled!' " — and is habitually 
fiist and £»rvid in conversation, '^ shrieking out his winged words." 
Coleridge's verse combines " the softness of the breeze — the shriek of 
the rising gale." The author of " Satan," " rushes up, at firsts with 
screams of ambitious agony." Lord Brougham's voice is " now exalted 
to a harrowing shriek, and now sunk to a rasping and terrible whbper." 
Towards the close of his career, Byron's " wild shrieking earnestness sub- 
ffided into Epicurean derision." The same noble lord was a Laocooo, 
" covered from head to foot with snakes of supernal vengeance, bearing 
their burden with deep agonised silence, starting and shrieking upon the 
application of a thorn, which the hand of some puny passing malignant 
luul thrust into his foot." King Lear " shrieks up questions to the 
heavens, which make the gloomy curtains of night to shiver." 

As specimens of Mr. GiHlIan's lawless taste, in amlntious passages, 
take the following. Hamlet is said to " dance on his wild erratic way to 
his uncle's death," and that uncle to " hiccup aphorisms." " The great 
dramatist has used Hamlet as Turpin did Black Bess — he has drenched 
him* with the wine of demi^derangement, and thus accomplished his 
perilous ride." " Strauss is a great blockhead — ^the last stench of tiie 
infidel spirit." In his Astronomical Discourses, Dr. Chalmers " now 
drifts across the red light of Mars • . . • now bespeaks the wild cornet^ 
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aiid now rushes in to spike the guns of that battery against the Bibl^ 
which the bold hands of sceptical speculators have planted upon the stars." 
PoUok's '*" description of the resurrection, though vivid and vigorous, is 
as coarse as though done by a resurrecHon-mBXi*^^ To be oratorical in 
praise when you stand before some masterpiece of genius, *^ were nearly 
as absiud as to cheer the thunder or encore the earthquake." Allan 
Cunningham's mind wanders untamed, "• like a giant of the infant wor}d, 
striding with large uneven steps .... laying his lubber length on the dry, 
bald, burning rock, and snorting out from bis deep chest terrific slumber;" 
-^-«nd his '^ Michael Scott" ^' can be likened to nothing in earth, sea, or 
air, but the caldron of a Canidia or a Hecate, with which sparkles inter- 
piercing a thick smoke, through which you see, or seem to see, amid a 
tremendous ' bubble aud squeak,' — a hell-broth in the act of cookery, 
which a Cerberus might, with, sputtering noise, reject." Ebene^er 
£lliott's '' savage power has taught him to wield the hammer and the 
pen with little difference in degree of animal exertion and mental fury. 
We can never divest our minds as we read him of the image of a grim 
son of the furnace, black as Erebus^ riving, tearing, and smiting at his 
reluctant words." Aird's vision of the high hills seen reeling in sym- 
pathy with the breaking waves of the burning lake, is '* a circumstan<;6 
reminding us of Hogarth's^ houses in Gin Alley. A sigh is bestowed 
(m the unhappy '^ laureate who must sweat poetry out of every birth, 
baptism, burial, and battle." Poetry itself is /^ a splendid uker." Men 
have frequently but injudiciously classed Byron and Shelley together, as 
two dissolute and disorderly blackguards, because the two found themselves 
together one stormy night in the streets, having both been thrust out by 
the strong arm from their homes. *' One had been kicking up a row and 
kissing t£e serving-maids; the other had been trying to reform the 
family, but in so awkward a fashion, that in his haste he had put 
out all the lustres, and nearly blown up the establishment." As to Mr. 
Macaulay's theology, it seems ^' we might ask with much more propriety 
€tt him the question which a reviewer asked at Carlyle, * Can you tell 
us, quite in confidence, your private opinion as to the place where wicked 
people go ?" Punsters are a feeble folk ; for, *^ what poor , creatures 
you meet continually, from whom puns come as easily as perspi- 
ration. " 'Ai (Talk about " odorous " comparisons !) " Carlyle's invec- 
tive sometimes seems the foul spittle of some angry god. It is a wild, 
lashing rain from above, like Isaiah in his wrath."* In reference to 
Byron's letters as illustrating his poems, it is interesting, says Mr. Gil- 
fillan, '^ while these great cataracts are heaving on, to mark this attendant 
spray- sweat of their agony." (Prince Hal was not richer, surely, in the 
"most unsavory, similes.") Dr. Croly's is a "galloping" style — at a 
" generous, break-neck pace" — " it is no vulgar intoxication — it is a 
debauch of nectar ; it is not a Newmarket, but a Nemean race." Certain 
religious UttercUeurs oi the day are satirised as. '' hanging around the 
majestic form of Christianity a dirty finery, picked up from the cast-off 
clothes of second-rate poets, and sinking the mother-tongue of Heaven 

• Commend us to Mr. GiMllan for making the metaphoricrgrnelthick and slab. 
What an exquisite synthesis this— of " foul spittle," " wild lashing rain," and the 
wrath of Isaiah 1 What does our fervid divine think of the Ars Poetica criticism, 
*' Qui variare cupit rem prodigialiter unam, 
Delphinum silvis appingit, fluctibus aprum?" 
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into the sickly whine of a mendicant, as though Isaiah had become an 
old Jew dothesman/' A Mr. Anderson, of Glasgow, of pulpit prowess, 
^ so paints perdition, that you seem to hear the roar of its sleepless fires, 
and the tossing of the yictims on the unmade beds of despair." Michael 
Angelo, *' pious as he was, would have broken up the true cross for pen- 
cils, and studied chiaroscuro at Calvary.'' '^ The idea of Doctor Milton 
is ludicrous. As well speak almost of Dr. Isaiah, Professor Melchisedec, 

or Ezrftiel, Esq." " We can well fancy Adam Black, or John Murray, 

saying to Milton, *• Splendid poem, sir — ^great genius iu it ; but it won't 
sell, we fear — far too long— too many learned words in it — odd episode 
that on Sin and Death. If you could rub it down into a tragedy, and 
secure Macreadyfor Satan, and Helen Faucett for Eve, it might take ; or, 
if you could write a few songs on the third French Revolution, or some- 
thing in the style of Dombey and Son. Grood morning, Mr. Milton.'" 
Swedenborg's intellect '* kept him cool amid the most fiery and horrible 
det»b of damnation ; he was a mere meter to the gas of the ever- 
lasting fire." JSschylus was the laureate of that fallen house, '^ the 
Stuarts of the skies — till a d3ring cockney-boy, with power projected 
from eternity, with hectic heat and unearthly beauty, sang Hype- 
rion.'* Shelley " was a hectic hero ; a Titan in a deep decline." In his 
" Prometheus," the " thought is often drowned in a diarrhoea of words ;" 
and the " last act is to us a mere dance of darkness." St. Peter is the 
" Oliver Goldsmith of the New Testament." And, to conclude, — what 
thinks the worthy peripatetic custos in the Nineveh room of the British 
Museum, of the following ehge of his department: — '* You could talk 
under the dome of the Crystal Palace — the Ninevehtic remains, which 
seemed i^efrofffnents of the blast of the breath of God's nostrils, made 
you silent. . . . What could you do but gasp for breath, and cldng con' 
vuUively to your seat,'* &c., &c.) &c. 

But enough. It is a solace to know how impervious Mr. Gilfillan is 
to the criticisms of ^^ puny, passing nialignants," to which category he 
will doubtless consign us —and how sublimely impenetrable he must be 
to their disposition to hint a fault and hesitate dislike. Yet he does now 
and then evince a sui^ceptibility to be *^ riled" a little; and this fact 
creates in us some apprehension lest even our obscurity should be assailed 
by a pitiless storm of the ** fragments of the blast of the breath" of his 
vengeance. Mr. Macaulay has already incurred his personal displeasure, 
from some incapacity on the historian's part to appreciate his brilliancy. 
The North American Review criticised his " Banis on the Bible" in a 
manner ** which did vex him ;" and he waxes irate about " that stupidest 
of all * Old Granny's* effusions. . . . She has lost all her teeth, 
poor body ; and her tongue is not very dean. I fear the worst for her." 
And because the Athenteum saw reason to speak slightly of Mr. Gilfillan, 
he denounces that journal as containing only '* dry and sapless criti<|ues 
• . . where ill-temper, spite, and mean yea/otify are mistaken for honesty 
and truth ; and the clique connected with which are, as a whole, destitute 
alike of insight, heart, and enthusiasm." Probably, we are fathoms and 
fathoms below Mr. Gilfillan's contempt ; but if he should call us bad 
names, and meditate the ruin of the Magazine, we shall soothe ourselves 
with remembering the good company with which his anathema associates us. 

Meanwhile, we have " nothing exaggerated," and are certain we have 
** set down nought in malice." 
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E S B E N.r 

FBOM THE DAiaSH OF 8. S. BLICHER. 

Br Mb8. Bushbt. 

The greatest sorrow that this world caa gire, 
Is, far away from those one loires — to lire. 

Sometimes, when I have wandered away — away over the wild and 
apparently endless moors, where I could see nothing hut the hrown heath 
hielow, and the hlue aides ahove me ; when I have roamed on far from men, 
from their husy haunts, and the signs and tokens of iheir active worldly 
labours, which, after all, are but molehills, that Time, or some restless, 
and turbulent Tamerlane, shall asain level to the ground ; when I have 
strayed, light of heart and proudly free as a Bedouin, whom no fixed 
domicile, no narrow circumscribed fields chain to one spot, but who, as 
its owner, occupies all he beholds; who does not indeed dwell, but 
pitches his tent where he will ; if then my keen searching glances along 
the horizon have discovered a house, how often — God forgive me ! has 
not the passing thought arisen in my mind — for it was no settled . desire 
— to wish that the human habitation was annihilated. There, must 
dwell trouble and sorrow ; there, must exist disputes about mine and 
thine ! Ah ! the happy desert is both thine and mine, is every one's, is 
no one's. A lover of the woods would have contented himself with wish- 
ing a whole colony of trees, planted there ; I have wished that the heath 
could have remained as it was a thousand years ago, imcultivated by 
human hands, untrodden by human feet ! Yet this wish was not always 
satisfactory to myself, for when fatigued, overheated, suffering from 
hunger and thirst, I have endeavoured to turn my thoughts with lousing 
to an Arab's tent and rude hospitality, I have caught myself thanking 
heaven that a house thatched with broom — at not a mile's distance — 
promised me shelter and refreshment. 

It so happened that some years ago, one calm warm September day, 
I found myself on the same heath that, in my Arabian dreams, I called 
mine. Not a breath of wind crept among the puiple heather ; the air 
was sultry and heavy, the distant hills that bounded the view seemed to 
float hke clouds around the immense plain, and assumed the appearances 
of houses, towns, castles, men, and animals ; but all was vague in out- 
line, and ever shifting, as the images seen in dreams. A cottage would 
expand into a church, and that again into a pyramid ; here, suddenly 
uprose one spire ; there, as suddenly sank another ; a man turned into a 
horse, and that again into an elephant ; here, glided . a little boat, and. 
there, a ship with every sail spread. Long did my delighted eyes gaze 
on these fantastic figures — a panorama that only the mariner or the 
wanderer of the desert has ever the pleasure of b^olding — when, be- 
coming a prey to hunger and to thirst, I began to look for a real house 
among the many false ones in my sight I longed most earnestly to 
exchange all my beautiful &iry palaces for one single peasant's cottage. 

♦ The title of this tale in the original is " Uosekrammeren" (« The Hosier^. 
The translator has changed it to that of <' Esben," the name of its hero. 
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My wishes were granted ; I descried at length a real tenement, without 
spires or towers, whose outline became sharper and more defined the 
nearer I approached, and which,, flanked by stacks of peat, looked larger 
than it reaJly was. 

The inhabitants were unknown to me. Their clothing was poor ; 
their furniture of the plainest description ; but I knew that the dwellers 
on the heath often hid their precious metal in some secret depository, 
and that a tattered garb sometimes concealed a well-lined pocket-book. 
When, on going in, I observed a recess filled with stockings, I shrewdly 
guessed that I had introduced myself into the abode of a wealthy hosier 
(in a parentheos be it said, that I never knew a poor one). 

An ^derly, grey-haired, but still vigorous man, advanced- to meet me, 
and with a cordial " welcome'* offered me his hand. *^ May I be per- 
mitted to ask," he added, '* where my guest comes from ?^ One must 
not take umbrage at so blunt and unmannerly a question. The rustic 
of the heath is almost as hospitable as the Scotch lairds, though rather 
more inquisitive ; but, alter all, one cannot blame him that he seeks to 
know wlN>m he entertains. When I had enlightened him as to who I 
was and whence I came, he called his wife, who without loss of time 
set before me the best the house contained, kindly inviting me to partake 
of it ; an invitation which I was not slow in accepting. 
- I was in the midst of my repast, and also in the midst of a political 
oonversation with mine host, when a young and uncommonly beautiful 
girl came in, whom I should indubitably have pronounced to have been a 
young lady in disguise, who had made her escape from cruel parents or 
hateful guardians, had not hjsr red hands and countiy dialect convinced 
me that there was no travestisaement in the case. She curtsied with a 
pleasant smile, looked under the table, went hastily out, and soon returned 
to the room with a dish of Iwead and milk, which she placed on the 
ground, saying, ** Your dog will probably also want something to eat" 

I thanked her for her kind consideration ; but my gratitude was no- 
thing compared to that of the great dog, whose greed had soon ouised 
the dish to be emptied, and who then thanked the fair donor after his own 
fashion, by jumping roughly upon her ; and when she, in some alarm, threw 
her arms up in the air. Chasseur mistook her meaning, sprung up higher, 
and brought the shrieking girl to the ground. I cdled the dog ofi^ of 
course, and endeavoured to convince the damsel of his good intentions. 
I should not have drawn the reader's attention to so trivial a matter, but to 
introduce a remark, namely, that everything is becoming to beauty ; for 
every motion and every look of this rural fair one had a natural grace 
and charm, which the well-tutored coquette might in vain try to assume. 

When she had left the room, I asked the good people if sne was their 
daughter. They answered in the affirmative, adcHng that she was their 
only child. 

^ You will not have her long with you," I remarked. 

^ God help us ! what do you mean ?" asked the father ; but a sort of 
self-satisfied smile showed me that he full well understood my meaning. 

'^ I think," I replied, ^ that she is likely to have a great many 
wooers." 

'* Oh I" muttered he, '^ wooers are in plenty ; but unless they iffe 
worth something, what is the use of talking of them. To come a wooic^ 
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with a watch and rilver-mounted pipe is nothing to the purpose — great 
cry and little wool — and faith !" he exclaimed, setting both his elbows on 
the table, and stooping to look ont at the low windows, *^ here comes one 
of them, a fellow who has just raised his head above the heather — one 
of these pedlars who travel about witii a pair or two of stockings in 
their wallet as samples, forsooth. The curnlog, he wants to play the 
sweetheart to my daughter, with his two miserable oxen, and his cow 
and a half ! Yes, theie he is, skulking along, the pauper !" 

The object of these execmtions, and the person on whom were bent 
looks as lowering as if he had been a thief, was now approachingf^ the 
house, but was still far enough off for me to ask my host who he was, 
and to be told that he was the son of his nearest neighbour, who, how- 
ever, lived at the distance of more than a mile ; that his fiather possessed 
only a small farm, upon the security of which he owed the hosier 200 
dollars ; that the son, who had for some years hawked about wooHen 
goods, had lately presumed to propose for the beautiful CeeiKa, but had 
received a flat reiusal. 

Whilst I was listening to this little history, CecHia herself came in ; and 
her anxious and sorrow]^ looks, which wandered, by turns, between her 
father and the traveller without, enabled me to guess that she did not 
eoindde in the old man's view of affairs. As soon as the young man 
entered by one door, she disappeared by another, not however without 
casting on him a hurried, bnt kind and speaking glance. My host 
turned towards the new oomer, grasped the table with both his hands, as 
if he found some support needful, and acknowledged the young man's 
« God's peace be here,'' and " Good day," with a dry « Welcome." The 
uninvited guest stood for a few moments *while he cast his eyes slowly 
round the room, took a tobacco-pouch from one pocket and a tobacco- 
pipe from another, knocked it on the stove by his side and filled it again. 
All this was done leisurely, and in a kind of measured manner, while my 
host remained motionless, in the attitude he had assumed. 

The stranger was a very handsome youth, a worthy son of our northepi 
dime, where, though men are slow of growth, their frames become lofty 
axtd strong. He had light hair, blue eyes, fair complexion, ruddy cheeks^ 
and a chin on whose downy smoothness the razor had not yet played, 
although its owner had numbered his twentieth year. His dress was not 
that of a common peasant, it was the costume generally adopted by 
tradesmen, but was much superior in its texture and its smartness to that 
of the rich hosier himself. He wore a frock isoat, white trousers, a striped 
red vest, and a cotton cravat ; he looked, at least, no unworthy suitorto 
the lovely Cecilia. His pleasant, open countenance pleased me ; it was 
expressive of that enduring patience and power of unswerving perseve- 
rance, which form such prominent features in the Cimbric national cha- 
racter. 

A long time elapsed before either of them would break silence; at 
length my host was the first to open his mouth, which he did by asking 
8k>wly, and in a cold and indifferent tone and manner, *^ Whither bound 
to-day, Esben?" 

The other answered, without at all hurrying himseli^ while he lighted 
his pipe leisurely, and took a long whiff, "No fieurther to-day, but to- 
monow I am off to Holstein." 
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Thereupon there occurred another long pause, during which Esben 
looked at all the chairs one after another, took one, and finallj sat down. 
At that moment the mother and daughter entered, and the young maii 
nodded to them with such an unaltered and tranquil air, that I should 
ha?e thought he was quite indifferent to the beautiful Cecilia, had 1 not 
known that love, in a breast such as his, might be not the less strong 
that it lay couched ; that it is not the blaze, which flashes and sparkles, 
but the steady fire that bums and warms the longest 

Cecilia, with a sigh, placed herself at the &rthest end of ihe table, and 
began immediately to knit ; her mother condescended to say, ^^ Welcome, 
Esben !" as she settled herself at her spinning-wheel. 

" Are you going on account of business ?" drawled out the hosier at 
length. 

" If any offers," replied the visitor. " One can but try what may be 
done in the south. My errand here is, to beg that you will not be in 
too great a hurry to get Cecil married, but will wait till I come back, 
and we can see what my luck has been." 

Cecilia coloured, but continued to look stedfastly at her work. The 
mother stopped her spinning-wheel with one hand, laid the other on her 
lap, and looked hard at the speaker ; but the father said, as he turned 
with a wink to me, ** ' While the grass grows* — you know the rest of the 
proverb. How can you ask that Cecil shall wait for you? You may 
stay very long away, perhaps, even — you may never come back.*' 

** It is your own fault, Michel Kraensen!" replied £sben, with some 
impetuosity. *^ But listen to what I say ; if you compel Cecil to marry 
any one else, you will do grievous wrong both to her and to me." 

So saying, he arose, held out his hand to both the old people, and 
bade them a short and stiff farewell. To their daughter he said, but in 
a more tender and somewhat faltering voice, " Farewell, Cecil ! and 
thanks for all your kindness. Think of me sometimes, unless you are 
obliged to God be with you, and with you all ! Farewell ! 

He turned towards the door, thrust his tobacco-pouch and pipe into 
his pocket, seized his hat, and went forth without casting one look 
behind. The old man smiled triumphantly, his wife sighed aloud an 
^ Ah, dear !" as she set her spinning-wheel in motion again, but large 
tears rapidly coursed each other over Cecilia's now pale cheeks. 

I had the greatest possible inclination to invite a discussion of the prin- 
ciple which actuated these parents in regard to their child*s marriage. I 
could have reminded them, that wealth does not suffice to ensure happi- 
ness in married life; that the heart must also have its share; that 
prudence counsels to think more of integrity, industry, and a good dispo- 
sition, than of mere riches. I could have remonstrated with the father 
(for the mother seemed at least neutral) on his harshness to his only 
daughter. But I knew the nature of the lower orders too well to. waste 
useless words on such subjects ; I knew that money takes precedence of 
everything ebe in that class ; but — is it otherwise with other classes ? I 
knew, moreover^ the dogged firmness of the peasantry, approaching 
almost to obstinacy, especially when any controversy with one in a supe- 
rior rank of life was in question, and that the less they felt themselves 
able to argue, the more stiff-necked they became in adhering to their own] 
notions. There came yet another reflection to prevent me, unbidden^ 
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from thrustiiig my fiDger into the pie. It was this: — ^Are not riches, 
after all, the most real and solid of all the good things of this earth ? Is 
not money a sufficient substitute for every other sublunary advantage and 
blessing; the unexceptionable passport for securing meat and drink, 
clothes and household comforts, respect and friendship, nay, a pretty 
large share of love itself ? Is it not fortune which furnishes the greatest 
number of enjoyments, and bestows the greatest independence — ^which 
supplies almost every want? Is not poverty the rock upon which not 
Goly friendship, but love itself, often splits ? '^ When poverty comes in 
at the door, love flies out at the window," is a proverb quoted by all 
classes. Alas ! it is much to be wished that only Love and Hymen snould 
meet together, but they too often insist on having Plutus to accompany 
them. 

After such a review of the world, as it is — but, perhaps a more rational 
review than many would widi or expect from a writer of novels — ^they 
will easily believe that I did not meddle in Esben's and Cecilia's romance, 
especially as I thought it not unlikely that, on the part of the former, 
this might have been merely an eligible speculation, founded less on the 
daughter's beauty and affection than on the father's commercial credit 
and well'^led purse. And though I could not admit that true love is 
only a poetic fiction, yet I could not deny that it is more frequently found 
in books than in reality. 

When the beautiful Cecilia had left the room, apparently to give vent 
to her feelings in a passion of tears, I ventured to remark that it was a 
pity the young man was not better ofiF, adding that he seemed to be a 
fine fellow, and fond of the girl. 

'^ Mihat if he came back," I asked, ** with some hundred dollars' 
worth of bank-notes ?" 

'< If they were his own," said old Michel, with a significant wink, ^< wdl 
— ^that would be another affair." 

I soon after took ray departure, and went forth again into the deserted 
heath, free as it was from human beings and their cares. At a good 
distance on one side I perceived £sben, and the smoke issuing from his 
pipe. " Thus," thought I, " he is consoling himself in his sorrow and 
his love ; but the unhappy Cecilia !" I cast a lingering look back on the 
rich hosier's domicile, and said to myself, " Had that house not stood 
there — there would have been so many less tears in this sad world !" 

Six years had passed away before I happened again to be on that part 
of the heath ; it was a calm September day, like the one on which I had 
formerly been there. . Chance led me to the hosier's habitation ; and as 
I recognised old Michel Kraensen's lonely dwelling, I recalled to memory 
the pretty Cecilia and her lover. With the remembrance came a 
curiosity, or rather- a longing to know what had been the conclusion of 
this pastoral poem — this heath-drama. 

As usual with me in similar cases, I felt much inclined to anticipate 
the probable history. I made my own conclusions, and settled in my 
own mind how everything had turned out, guided by destiny to a happy 
denouement. Alas ! how often were not my conclusions widely different 
frY)m the real course of events ! And such was the case here ; I pictured 
to myself Esben and Cecilia as man and- wife— she, with an infant in her 
arms — the grandfather with one or two little prattlers on his knee-— and 
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the young hosier hifluielf a thriving and happj partner in the still floa« 
rishing concern ; buti it was £&r otherwise. 

Before I had crossed the threshold I heard a female's sweet voice singing 
what, at first, I took for a lullaby, or cradle-song, though the tone was so 
melancholy that my raised expectations at once foil considerably. I 
stood a moment and listened ; die words of the song were mourning over 
hopeless love. They were simj^ yet fall of truih and sorrow, but my 
memory only retains the two lines which formed the refrain : 

The greatest sorrow that thisVorld can give, 
Is, far away from those one loves — to live. 

With dark forebodings I pushed open the door. A stout, strong- 
looking, middle-aged woman, of the labouring class, who was carding 
wool, was the first on whom my eye fell ; hut it was not she who sang. 
The songstress had her back turned to me, she sat rockio|^ herself rapidly 
backwards and forwards,, and kept moving her hands as if she were spin- 
ning. The first-named arose and bade me welcome, but I hastened for- 
wards to see the face of her compani(Hi. It was Cecilia — pale, but stUI 
beautiful She looked up at me— ah ! then I read insanity in the va- 
cant, though shining eyes, in the inexpressive smile, in the whol^ mindless 
countenance ! I also observed that she had no spinning-wheel before 
her, but that that which she was so busily turning must have been made 
of the same material as Macbeth's dagger. 

She suddenly stopped both her song and her airy wheel, and asked me 
hurriedly and eagerly, <* Are you {rom Holstein ? Did you see £sben ? 
Is he coming soon ?" 

I perceived her. state, and thinking it best to humour her, I answered 
without hesitation, 

<< Yes ; he will not be very long of coming now. I bring his kind 
remembrances to you." 

<< Then I must away to meet him !" she exclaimed, in a joyful tone 
of voice, and springing up from her straw chair, she rushed towards the 
door. 

'* Wait a moment^ Cecil !" cried the other woman, throwing aside her 
w(»rk, " and let me go with you." She winked to me, and put her finger 
to her head, to inform me in dumb show, that her companion was wrong 
there. 

*< Mother," she exdumed aloud, knoddng hastily at the kitchen-door; 
<< there is some one here — come, will you, for we are going out !" She 
then ran after the wanderer, who was fdready beyond the little court- 
yard. 

The old woman came in. I did not recognise her, but guessed, rightly 
enough, that she was the unfortunate girl's mother. Years and sorrow 
had made sad havoc on her appearance. She did not seem to remember 
me either, but after a civil '* Welcome— -pray, sit down," she asked the 
usual question, ^' May I be permitted to know where you are from, good 
sir?" 

I told her ; and also reminded her that I had been her guest some 
years ago. 

'< Good Lord!" she exclaimed, clasping her hands, '*U it you? Pray, 
take a seat at the table while I get some refreshment for you." 
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caused poor Cecilia's sad situation, yet a presentimeiit that some great 
calamity had happened, and a feeling of respect for the old woman's 
grief, restrained me from at once asking what I wished, yet dreaded to 
hear. 

** Is your hushand not at home ?' was my first inquiry. 

^' My hushand !" she exclaimed. ^' Our Lord has taken him loi^ 
since — alas I It is now three years, come Michaelmas next, that I hare 
heen a widow. But, pray eat something — it is homely fare — but don't 
spare it." 

*^ Many thanks," said I. ** But tell me about yourselves. So jom 
poor husband is gone — that must have been a sad loss^^a sad giief to you." 

*' Ah, yes !" she replied, with tears in her eyes ; ^ but that was not the 
only one. Did you see my daughter ?" 

** Yes," I answered ; ^' i^e seemed to me a little strange." 

'^Sheisqmte deranged," she exclaimed, bursting into tears. ^*She 
has to be watched constantly, and I am obliged to keep a woman to look 
after her. To be sure she spins a little — but she has scarcely time to do 
anything, for she has to be after poor Cecil at every hour of the day, 
when her thoughts fall upon Esben." 

« Where is Esben ?" I asked. 

" In God's kingdom," she answered, solemnly. " So you did not ask 
her about him ? Oh, Lord, have mercy on us ! He came to a dreadful 
end, nobody ever heard of such a frightful thing. But pray make your- 
self at home — ^you can eat and drink while you are lutening. Aye, aye', 
-sad things have happened since you were here. And times are also very 
hard — ^business is extremely dull, and we have to employ strangers now 
to cany it on." 

When I saw that her regret for past comforts mingled with her sorrow 
for present evils, and that neither were too great to prevent her relating 
her misfortunes, I took courage and asked her about them. She gave 
me a history, which, with the permission of my readers, I will repeat in 
the narrator's own simple and homely style. After having drawn a chair 
to the table, and taken up her knitting, she began : 

^^ Kjeld Esbensen and ourselves have been neighbours since my first 
arrival here. Kjeld's Esben and our Cecil became* good fdends before 
any one knew anything about it. My husband was not pleased, nor I 
neither, for B^ben had nothing, and his ^Either but little. We always 
thought that the girl would have had more pride or more prudence than 
to dream of tlirowing herself away on sudi a raw lad. It is true he 
travelled about with a little pack, and made a few shillings ; but how far 
would these go ? He came as a suitor to Cecilia, but her father said no, 
which was not surprising, and thereupon Esben set off to Holstein. We 
observed that CecU lost her spirits, but we did not think much of that--*- 
^ She is sure to forg^ him,' said my good man, ^ when the right one 
comes.' 

" It was not long before Mads Egelund — I don't know if you ever 
saw him — he lives a few miles fipom this — he came and offered himself 
with an unencumbered property, and three thousand dollars a-year. 
That was something worth having. Michel immediately said yes ; but 
Cecil, God help her! said no. So her father was very ang^y, and 
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led her a sad life. I always thought he was too hard upon her, hut 
the worthy man would take do. advice ; he knew what was best, and he, 
and the father of Mads, went to the clergyman to publish the banns. AU 
went well for two Sundays, but on the third one, when he said, ^ If any 
of you know cause or just impediment why these two persons should not 
be joined together in holy matrimony, ye are to declare it,' Cecil rose 
abruptly and cried out, ' I do ; the bamis for Esben and myself have been 
published three times in Paradise.' 

" I tried to hush her, but it was too late ; every soul in church had 
heard her, and had turned to stare at our seat We were put to dreadful 
shame and mortification ! I did not then imagine she was out of her 
mind ; bui when the clergyman had left the pulpit, she began again, 
and raved about Esben and Paradise, her wedding and her wedding- 
dress, till we were obliged to take her out of church. My good Michel 
scolded her well, and declared that it was all a trick ; but, God help us ! 
there was no trick in it. It was all sad reality — she was insane then, 
and she is insane now." 

Here the speaker let the stocking she was knitting drop on, her lap ; 
took the woollen clue from her left shoulder, turned it round and round, 
and looked at it in all directions, but it was evident that her thoughts 
were not with it. After seeming to forget everything around her for a 
few minutes she took up her knitting-needles, and, along with her work, 
resumed her sad tale. 

<' Ail her talk was about her being dead, and having got to Paradise, 
where she was to be married to Esben, as soon as he also was dead ; and 
she remained in this state day and night. My good Michel, of blessed 
memoiy, then perceived how it was with her. ' It is God's doing,' said 
he, ' and none can read His will.' But he took it to heart for all that ; 
and as to me, many wiere the hours that I lay awake in my bed and wept» 
while everybody else was sleeping. Sometimes I could not help saying, 
that it would have been better if the young people had married. ' That 
may still come about,' said my husband. But that never was to be. 

'* For the first two months, or so she was very ungovernable, and we 
tried severity with her ; afterwards she became quiet, spoke little, but 
sighed and wept a great deal. She could not be induced to occupy her- 
self in any way, ibr she always said, ' In Heaven every day is a 
holiday.' 

^' Full half-a-year passed in this way, and it was more than double that 
time smce Esben had gone to the south, yet none of us had heard any- 
thing of him, either for good or for evil. However, one day, when we 
were sitting here — my good man, Cecil and myself — ^who should walk in 
but Esben! He haa just arrived, had not yet even been to his own. 
home, and had no idea what had happened, until he cast his eyes upon 
the girl, and then he could not fail to see that all was not right there. 

" * You have tarried long,' said she; ' everything has been ready for 
the bridal a year and a day. But, tell me, are you living or dead ?' 

" * Good Heavens, Cecil !' cried he, * you can surely see that I am 
living.' 

'* ' That is a pity,' said she, < for then you cannot enter the gates of 
Paradise. Strive to die as soon as possible, for Mads Egelund is watch- 
ing to see if he can't come first.' . . 
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'^ ' This is a sad condition,' said he. * Oh, Michel ! Michel ! yon have 
done terrihle wrong to us. I am now worth my five thousand dollars, 
too ; and my mother's hrother in Holstein has lately died unmarried — I 
am to he his heir.' 

" * What's that you say ?' exclaimed my hushand. ' It is a pity we 
did not know all this some time ago. But have patience ; the girl will 
recover now.' 

'^ Eshen shook his head, hut went up to my daughter, and taking her 
hand, sidd, 

",* Cecil, speak sensibly now — we are both living; and if you will only 
be reasonable, your parents will give their consent to our marriage.' 

^' But she snatched her hand from him, and putting both her arms 
behind her back, she shrieked, 

" ' Away from me ! What have I to do with you ? You are a 
mortal man, and I am one of God's angels.' 

" Thereupon he turned away, and began to weep bitterly. 

^^ ' Grod forgive you, Michel Eraensen!' at last he said; * God forgive 
you for the evil you have done to us two miserable beings !' 

*^ ^ Nay, take comfort,' said my good man, * all niay yet go welL 
Sleep here to-night, and let us see now she behaves in the morning.' 

** It was towflj^ds evening, and a dreadful storm of thunder and light- 
ning came on, the most fearful I ever witnessed in my life— one might 
have thought the last day was at hand. So Esben consented to stay with 
us, and by-and-by, when the storm had abated, we all went to bed ; but 
through the wall I could hear Esben sighing, and almost sobbing. I 
fancied, too, that I heard him praying to our Heavenly Father : at length, 
I fell asleep. 

'^ It might have been an hour or two past midnight when I awoke. 
All was still around. The storm was over, and the clear moonlight 
shone in calmly at the vnndows. I lay reflecting on the calamity tnat 
had befallen us~little did I think of that which I am now going to re- 
late. It struck me, after a time, that Cecil was very quiet. Her little 
room was close to ours ; I listened, but could not, as usual, hear her 
hreathe ; Esben, too, seemed to be extremely still. I felt a sort of fore- 
boding that all was not right ; therefore, leaving my bed, I crept 
softly to Cecilia's. I looked in — I felt for her — ^but there she was not. I 
then became very uneasy, hurried to the kitchen, struck a light, and went 
to the room which Esben occupied. Oh, horror of horrors ! what ^d I 
behold there ! She was sitting on Esben's bed, and had laid her head 
upon his breast, but when I came closer I saw that he was as white as a 
corpse, and that the lower part of his face, and the sheets, were red with 
blood. I screamed, and sank to the ground, but Cecil beckoned to me 
with one hand, while she patted his cheek with the other. 

** ' Hush, hush !' she exclaimed, half aloud, * my dearest love is now 
sleeping the sweet sleep. As soon as you have buried his body, angels 
will carry his soul to Paradise, and there we shall hold our bridd, amidst 
joy and glory.' 

'^ Alas ! ^as ! merciful Father pardon her ! She had cut his throat 
— the bloody knife lay upon the floor beside the bed !" 

Here the unfortunate widow hid her face with both her handsy and 
wept bitterly, while horror and distress filled my heart. 

iVbv. — ^VOL. xcvL wo. cccLXxxra, u 
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After a paiue^ she oontinned : — " As you may believe, there were sad 
lamentations and great wretchedness both at our house and at Esben's i 
but what is done cannot be undone. When the dead body was carried to 
the parents, they thought at first that it had been brought ^m Holstein 
— and, oh, what a ciying and a screeching there was ! It was enough 
to bring the house down about their ears. No wonder, too, for Esben 
was a fine young man, well to do — and just when he had come into a fine 
property and so much money, that he must die in the flower of his youth, 
and by the hand of her he loved. My worthy Michel could never get 
over that; he never held up his head again. In the course of a short 
time he became seriously ill, and tiien our Lord took him from me. 

^' The self-same day that he was buried, Ceciha fell mto a deep sleep, 
and slept for many, many hours on a stretch. When she awoke, her 
reason had returned. I was sittrag by her bed, and praying that the 
Almighty would release her, when suddenly, as she lay there, she 
heaved a deep, deep sigh, and easting her eyes on me, said, * Are i/ou 
iStien ? Where have I been ? It seems to me that I have had a most 
extraordinaiy dream. I &icied I was in heaven, and Esben was tiiere 
with me. Speak, mother; tell me, for God*s sake, where is Esben? 
Have you heard nothing from him since he went to Holstein ?' I hardly 
knew what I could answer, but I said, * No, we have no news from him.' 
She raghed. * Where is my father r she then asked. < All is wefl with 
your fatiier,* I repHed ; ^ God has .taken Mm to himself.' She began to 
weep. ^Ah, mother, let me see Mm!' she entreated. 'That is impos- 
sible, my cMld,* I said, * for he is in Ms grave.' * God preserve me f 
^e exclaimed. * How long, then, have I slept ?' By this exclamation 
I perceived that she had no idea of the state that she had been in. 

* Why did you not wake me, mother? she asked; *had you nothing for 
me to do ? . Oh ! how sweetly I have been sleeping, and what delightfbi 
dreams I have had. Esben came every evening and visited me ; but it 
was radier odd that he had on a sMning wMte dress, and a red neddaee 
round his neck.* " 

At this part of her stoiy the old woman fell into deep tiionght, and it 
was not until after Ae had heaved many heavy aghs, mat she continued 
her narration. 

'' My unfortunate cMld had recovered her reason, but God only knows 
if it was better for her. She was generally cheerful, but never got into 
Mgh spirits ; die spoke little, coEcept when she was spoken to ; woriced 
very diligently, and was neitiier positively ill nor positively well in heaHh. 
The news of her restoration to her senses spread rapi^y in tiie neigh- 
bourhood, and, about three months after, came Mads Egelund a second 
time as her suitor. But she would have notMng to say to Mm whatsoever. 
When he was at lengtii convincjsd that she eould not endure him, he 
became much enraged, and £d sad miscMef. 1^ and all our neighbours, 
and every one who came here^- agreed that we should never drop tiie 
slightest hint to Cedlia that she herself, during her insanity, bad mmv 
dered the unfortunate Esben, and she imaged tiiat he was either mar- 
ried, or had died in the south. 

*' One day tiiat Mads was here, and was uigh^ her vebemently to say 

* Yes' to him, and that she declared she would ramer die t3ian marry Mm, 
he said plainly out; that he was, after aO, too good for one who had cut 
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the tliroat of her first lover ; and thereupon he maliciously poured forth 
all that had happened. I was in llie kitchen, and only caught part of 
what he was saying. I instantly left what I was ahout, rushed in, and 
cried to him, ' Mads, Mads ! for Grod*s sake, what is that you are say- 
ing?' But it was too late; there she sate, as white as a plastered wall, 
and her eyes stood fixed in her head. 

"* What am T saying?' retorted Mads; *I am saying nothing but 
the truth. It is better for her to know that, than to treat ner like a fool, 
and let her be waiting for a dead man the whole of her life.* 

^ He left us ; but ner reason had fled agun, nerer more to return in 
this mortal life. Ton see yoursdf in what state she is; at all hours, 
when she is not sleeping, she is nnging that song, wMch she herself 
composed when Esben went to Holstein, and she f&ncies tiiat she is spin- 
ning linen for her house when married. But she is quiet enough, 
Heaven be paised ! and does not attempt to harm the meanest creature 
that lives ; nowever, we dare not lose sight of her for a moment. May 
God take pity upon us, and soon call us both away!" 

As she uttered these last words, the unfortunate girl entered with her 
keeper. 

"No,** said she, **to-diBiy he is nofc to be seen — but we shall surely 
have him to-morrow. I must make haste, or I shall not have finished 
this linen." tShe placed herself hurriedly upon her low straw chiur, and 
with her hands ana feet in rapid, yet mimic action, she recommenced her 
mournful ditty. 

These woras, so often repeated. 

The greatest sorrow that this world can give* 
Is, far away from those one loves — to live, 

always drew forth a heavy sigh ; and as die sai^ ibeni, her pale, bat 
still lovely fiuse, would wak on her breast, her faftnds and Cset would hs- 
eome languidly still, but directly she would rouse herself up to her labour, 
commence another verse, and set the invisible whed going again. 

In deep bought, I wsndered forth from the widow's hoiue. My soul 
was as dark as the colour of the heath I tcod on ; my whole mind waa 
occu{ned widi Cecilia and her dreadful &te. In every airy phantom, &r 
and near, that ffitted before my eyes, I £uieie4 I bebld tiie unfortunate 
maniac aa ahe sat and seemed to spin, and rocked henei^ and tfanw up 
and down her hands with untiring motion. In die wild Uids' plam** 
tive wliistle<— in die lonely heath ladk's mournful song, I heaid onlyduit 
one sommfol tmth^— die wonb, alas I deeply felt by diotisands ot sad** 
dsned heaits--^ 

The greatest sorrow diat this worfd can give. 
Is, far away from those on^ loves^to live. 
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BALLOONING IN LATER YEARS. 

Nj|arer to Heayen than when I saw jou last . 
By the altitude of a Chopine. 

Shakspeabe. 

In our last paper we discussed the various attempts made by man to 
soar into the clouds, and which ultimately led to the discovery of the 
aerostatic machine. We have seen that four men, in their ardent thirst 
for knowledge, intrepidly traversed the air with two different ascending 
forces, fire and hydrogen gas. We may now leave the first entirely out 
of sight in consequence of its recognised danger either to the baJloon 
itself, or the place where it descended. The aerial voyager, ever occupied 
with his fire, seemed to suffer the punishment of the Vestal Virgin, the 
management of his stove occupied all his time, and it was almost impos- 
sible tor him to devote himself to any observations or careful experiments. 
And more grievous still, the further we advance from the date of the dis- 
covery, and that incapable men were substituted for the first operators 
who were so full of z^ and science, we find dreadful accidents and mis- 
fortunes of every variety resulting from the use of fire in aerostation. 
The time, however, is rapidly approaching when the question of fire- 
balloons will be solved. Mr. Hampton, an old and experienced aeronaut, 
has been at great expense in completing an immense Montgolfier, called 
the Arctic, which he purposes inflating with all the precautions science 
and prudence recommend to him. His original design was that this 
balloon should be employed in the search for Sir John Franklin, and the 
modus operandi appears both simple and satisfactory. The balloon is 
first filled by means of a large stove, and, when perfectly inflated, is 
attached to a gallery, on which a smaller stove is fixed. This stove will 
be surrounded with water to prevent the fimnel becoming red-hot, and 
thus endangering the* balloon, and provided with a damper to regulate 
the heat ascending into the machine. Mr. Hampton is very sanginne 
of success, and our readers will probably have an opportunity of judging 
for themselves in the coarse of toe coming winter. 

This digression has led us to anticipate the proper order of our history 
of aerostation. From the commencement of the year 1784, the sky of 
Europe was literally crowded with balloons. At Lyons, Joseph Mont- 
golfier, Pilastre de Rozier, the Prince de Ligne, the Counts de la Porte 
d'Anglefbrt, De Laurendn, and Dampierre de Fontaine, ascended in a 
magni6cen tfire-balloon, << Le Flesselle," which was 120 feet in diameter. 
Soon after, the Chevalier Dom Paul Andriani rose at Milan in a Mont- 
golfier, with Charles and Augustine GerU ; then came Blanchard with his 
brilliant success at ihe Champ de Mam. 

We next find recorded, in the same year, the celebrated experiments 
made by Guyton Morveaa at Dijon ; the ascents of Bremond and Maret 
at Marseilles; of Madame Thible, accompanied by M. Flemand, at 
Lyons, the first woman who had the energy, the courage, we had almost 
said the audacity, to brave the air. The balloon was a Montgolfier. We 
regret ihat the narrow limits of our sketch prevent us detailing this 
ascent, and citing some of ihe ovations, the numerous and legitimate 
honours paid to this womaoi whose name is not again quoted in the 
an&ab of aerostation. 
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In the same year an immense gas-balloon, christened << Le Suffren," 
ascended at Nantes, piloted by Constard de Massy and the Reverend 
Father Mouchet, an Oratorian ; Pilastre de Rozier, and a chemist named 
Proust, ascended from Versailles, in the Marie Antoinette, and reached 
the earth at Chantilly, thirteen leagues from the starting point. They 
gained an altitude of 4000 metres, the highest ever attained by a 
Montgolfier. 

At St. Cloud the brothers Robert and the Due de Chartres, &ther of 
the late Louis Philippe, ascended in a hydrogen gas balloon of an oblong 
form, with an interior receptacle to regulate the ascent or descent, and 
which was to be filled with common air by means of bellows attached to 
it by tubes, wherever they wished to descend, it being reasonably sup- 
posed that an addition of common air would increase the weight, as its 
diminution, on the other hand, lightens the balloon. This expedient, 
however, was not successful. The cords by which the interior machine 
was suspended gave way, and it fell down in such a position as com- 
pletely to close i£e aperture communicating between the large balloon 
and the car. The hydrogen expanded, and the machine eventually burst 
in two places, but the aeronauts fortunately landed without injury, in 
spite of the rapidity of the descent caused by this accident. 

Vincent Lunardi, an attache of the Italian Embassy, first illustrated 
Montgolfier's discovery in England by a brilliant ascent in a gas-balloon. 
Sadler, the first English aeronaut, ascended at Oxford ; and Blanchard, 
accompanied by Professor Sheldon of the Royal Academy, made experi- 
ments in steering balloons by means of the Archimedean screw, which he 
repeated with Dr. Jefferies, an American. 

We have now arrived at 1785, a year of mourning and glory for 
aerostation, filanchard and Dr. JefFeries traversed the sea fix)m Dover 
to Calais, though not without some danger. When about half way 
across, they found themselves descending,* and though they threw out the 
whole of their ballast, and some books they had with them, they could 
not overcome the gravitating power of the balloon; They next threw 
overboard their apparatus, cords, grapnel, and bottles. An empty bottle 
seemed to emit smoke as it descended, and when it struck the water the 
shock was sensibly felt by the aeronauts. Still their machine continued 
to descend, and they began parting with their clothing, but having now 
nearly reached the French coast, the balloon again rose, and reached. a 
considerable height. They passed over the high lands between Cape 
Blanc and Calais, and landed near the edge of the forest of Guiennes. 
Louis Seize made M. Blanchard a present of 12,000 livres as a token of 
appreciation of the aeronaut's perseverance and skill in the lately disco- 
vered science. 

Dr. Potain next crossed the St. George's Channel from Dublin to Eng^ 
land. He had made some improvement on Blanchard's screw, aud used 
it on this occasion with some success. Several hundred ascents had now 
been made, and not a single fatal accident had occurred ; but we are now 
compelled to record one which proved most disastrous to its proprietors, 
and when we fairly regard it could hardly have terminated otherwise. 
Pilastre de Rozier and M. Remain were anxious to reach England bj 
crossing the Channel, and thus return Blanchard and JefFeries' visit. For 
the purpose of avoiding the difficulty in keeping the balloon up, they 
constructed a compound machine. This was arranged by suspending a 
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fire balloon beneath the hydrogen one, and was intended to regulate the 
ruing and falling of the whole machine. The hydrogen balloon was of 
a globular shape, forty feet in diameter ; the other about ten feet. After 
various delays, caused by adverse winds, they set out from Boulogne on 
the 15th of June, 1785. Scarce a quarter of an hour had elapsed, 
when, at the height, of about 3000 feet, the whole apparatus was seen to 
be on fire. Its scattered fragments, with the unfortunate bodies of the 
aeronauts, fell to the ground near the sea-shore, about four miles from 
Boulogne. They were killed on the spot. A monument was afterwards 
raised to their memory on the place where they fell, at a small distance 
from the column erected pn the same shore in attestation of Blanchard's 
success. 

Not daunted by this catastrophe, MM. Alban and Vallette constructed 
in their sulphuric acid manufactory at Javelles, their magnificent balloon 
*^ le Comte d'Artois ;" and Monsieur le Comte d*Artois himself, the future 
Charles Dix, rose in this machine several times, in company with numer- 
ous persons belonging to the court. 

On the outbreak of the French Revolution, military aerostation, of 
which we shall shortly speak, was discovered by Guyton Morveau, Prior 
de la C6te d'Or. About the same date, Testu Brissy made his curious 
experiment of an ascent on horseback. Beneath his large and magnifi- 
cent balloon he mounted a steed, which was not fastened in any way to 
the platform. During this ascent, Testu Brissy was enabled to prove the 
certainty of a fact he had previously announced, that the blood of larger 
animals extravasated in their veins, and escaped through the nose and 
ears, at an elevation where he felt no personal inconvenience. This 
appears to us a very sufficient answer to M. Poitevin's assertion, that his 
ponies were rather pleased than otherwise at being carried into the clouds. 
We have never entertained but one opinion as to the brutality of the 
practice, and find ourselves confirmed in our idea by a statement made to 
us by Mr. Hampton. 

This gentleman, whose name is so honourably connected with the im- 
provements made in practical a^ostation, informed us, that he was in the 
habit of experimeutalisiog with a monkey, which he used to let down 
from the balloon in a parachute. Whenever the poor animal saw the 
machine in the process of inflation, it would evince the utmost terror, 
refusing to eat, and making the most violent exertions to escape. On 
rising in the air, it gave way to pitiable cries, and when it reached the 
eartn in the parachute, was perfectly helpless, and would actually cry on 
t|ie shoulder of the boy who was entrusted with the charge of teeing the 
animal home. We need, however, be under no apprehension that the 
metropolitan sky will again be made the arena for mythological displays, 
and M. Poitevin will be compelled to re-seek his native shores, if he wish 
to show the docility and afiection of his unfortunate animals. 

In the years 1803-4, two aerostatic experiments were made, so far 
remarkable, that they date the epoch when science began to apply the 
beautiful and powerful machine Montgolfier had endowed it with, 
Robertson and Hoest made an ascent at Hamburgh, on the 18th of July, 
intended for scientific researches, and of which a statement was for- 
warded to the Royal Academy at St. Petersburg. The aeronauts re- 
mained five hours and a half in the tur, and descended twenty-five leagues 
from the starting point. M. Robertson was professor of the central 
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C(^lege of the department of the Ourthe, a distinguished member of 
many learned bodies, and one of the founders of the Galvanic Society at 
Paris. A friend, and in some measure regarding himself as a pupil, of 
Alexander Volta, the experiments he made in this ascent were princi- 
paUy confined to electricity and galvanism. M. Robertson was enabled, 
by means of a dipping needle and several other instruments, to determine 
a very marked mminution of intensity in the phenomena of terrestrial 
magnetism, at an elevation of 4200 metres. In the following year at 
Paris, MM. Biot and Gay Lussac undertook to repeat the Hamburgh ex- 
periments. M. Gay Lussac soon after made a second balloon ascent alone. 
He reached the enormous altitude of 22,912 feet above Paris, or 
23,040 feet above the level of the sea, and obtained the most successful 
results, especially as regards the analysis of the atmosphere in the 
higher regions. 

Soon afterwards festive aerostation was established, of which several 
aeronauts have made a regular profession, and which has led to the con- 
comitant evils of night and firework ascents, and paved the way for the 
desecration of a noble science, by the perpetration of such atrocities as the 
trapeze. On this subject we may be permitted to quote a page from 
poor Poole's most amusing " Crotchets in the Air." 

'^ I was one of the thousands who saw (and I heard it too) the destruc- 
tion of Madame Blanchard. On the evening of the 6th July, 1819, she 
ascended in a balloon &om the Tivoli Gardens at Paris. At a certain 
elevation she was to discharge some fireworks, which were attached to 
her car. From my own windows I saw the ascent. For a few minutes 
the balloon was concealed by clouds. Presently it re-appeared, and then 
was seen a momentary sheet of flame. There was a dreadful pause. In 
a few seconds, the poor creature, enveloped and entangled in the netting 
of her machine, fell with a frightful crash upon the slanting roof of a 
house in the Rue de Provence (not one hundred yards from where I was 
standing), and thence into the street — and Madame Blanchard was 
taken up a shattered corpse. It was supposed that the rockets, which 
ought to have been made to point downwards^ were improperly managed, 
and thus the catastrophe was accounted for. So much for firework ascents." 

As a more innocent amusement, we will here mention the very curious 
ascent of a ^^ ballon perdu" as the French so epigrammatically call 
them, sent up by Gamerin on the occasion of the coronation of the 
EmperOT Napoleon. The balloon was launched into the air at eleven in 
the evening, and furnished the spectators with the magnificent spectacle 
of a crown illuminated with 3000 variegated lamps. No one, however, 
could have anticipated the course taken by the balloon, and the sensation 
the experiment would cause. 

At the dawn of the next day the inhabitants of Rome saw a radiant 
globe on the horizon, advancing toward them, and apparently about to 
descend in the city. It floated over the domes of St. Peter and the 
Vatican, which were then mourning for the descendant of St. Peter, 
then sunk, and rose again, after leaving a portion of its trappings on its 
course through the Campagna, and finally fell a victim to the waters of 
Lake Bracciano. 

They then discovered what this celestial messenger purported. It was 
drawn from the lake, and the following inscription traced in letters of gold 
on its huge circumference was read, and soon diffused through all Italy : 
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Paris, 25 Frimaire, an XII., couronneiDent de TKnipereur Napoleon 
par S.S. Pie VII. 

Although the fact of the wind hlowing in that direction was mere 
accident, slill there seemed something providential in this balloon being 
wafted in a single night from Paris to Rome, when the Pope was an un- 
willing visitor at the former city, and Napoleon had already determined 
on planting the crown of Italy on his own head. An immaterial circum- 
stance, however, served to give the incident a high importance and a 
political meaning in Napoleon's eyes. 

The balloon, in passing through the suburbs of Rome, had been en- 
tangled in the tomb of Nero, but at length liberated itself, leaving a 
portion of the crown on a comer of the venerable monument. The 
Italian papers related the affair quite innocently ; others, however, 
added some malicious reflections very disagreeable to the emperor. At 
length the matter reached Napoleon's ears, and was spoken of at one of 
his levees. The Emperor was highly displeased, and insisted that there 
should be no further mention of Gamerin's balloon. 

Napoleon had formerly applauded the courage of Coutelle, captain of 
the military aeronauts ; he had appreciated the importance which might 
be derived from the service in the cause of engineering ; he had permitted 
balloons to be sent up in Egypt, not disdaining this method of proving 
to the Arab the superiority of European arts over the clumsy appliances 
of his antiquated and degenerate country ; but the man of destiny per- 
ceived an omen in the festive crown which shattered against Nero*s tomb 
on the day after his own imperial coronation. From this hour dated his 
repulsion, his antipathy to aerostation. The military Aerostatic School 
at Meudon was abandoned, and the expenses and establishments for this 
piu^ose entirely wasted. Who knows whether we may not trace from 
this fortuitous circumstance the motive for the bad reception the Emperor 
some time after gave Fulton at the camp of Boulogne, when he offered 
him the first fruits of the application of steam to navigation — such great 
events from trifling causes spring ! Be this as it may, Garnerin was no 
longer employed by the French government ; his place was occupied by 
Madame Blanchard, who was entrusted with all the ascents which after- 
wards took place at public /c/e^. The Coronation -Balloon was suspended 
in the Vatican till 1814, accompanied by an inscription relating its voyage 
and miraculous descent — though with no mention of the tomb. 

The foregoing episode has led us from the subject we intended next to 
treat of, namely, military aerostation ; this we will now proceed to exa- 
mine from the very interesting report drawn up by Colonel Coutelle, chef 
d'aerostiers to the armies of the Sambre and Meuse. 

The committee of public safety, at the commencement of the revolu- 
tionary wars, convened an assembly of scientific men, including Monge, 
Bertholet, Guyton de Morveau, Fourcroy, and Camot. Guyton proposed 
the use of balloons, as a fertile means of reconnotssance. This proposition 
was accepted by the government on the condition of sulphuric acid not being 
employed, as sulphur was required for making gunpowder ; the commis- 
sion, therefore, decided on making use of aqueous decomposition. The 
celebrated chemist, Lavoisier, made the first experiments. For this pur- 
pose six iron cylinders were fixed in a simple kind of furnace, the ends 
projecting, and covered with a lid. Two sets of metal tubes were also 
inserted into these lids, one serving for conveying the water in, and the 
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oilier for carrying off the gas generated from the water. The cylinders 
heing charged with iron filings, and hrought to a red heat, water was 
immediately converted into steam, whose expanded particles were decom- 
posed hy tne oxygen uniting with the red-hot metal to form oxyde of 
iron, wmle the hydrogen was thus freed and forced hy its own pressure 
through the other tuhe, and thence through lime-water, where it depo- 
sited any carbonic acid gas which might adhere to it, and thus became 
perfectly pure and ready for the balloon. 

The first experiment made at Meudon was perfectly successful. Cc^onel 
. Coutelle ascended to the height of the retaining ropes, and was enabled 
to distinguish with a telescope all the bendings of the river, and esta- 
blished a perfect method of signalling with the commission. He had 
some small bags of sand in the car, to which a blue light was attached ; 
he fastened the letters or notes he wrote to the bag, and then dropped 
them over the side. In a few days, the colonel received his commission 
as captain commandant of the aeronauts attached to the artillery, and 
formed a company of thirty-two men, with which he set off to join the 
army at Mauburge. 

M. Cont^j the eminent artist, speedily constructed balloons, specially 
appointed for the different divisions of the French army : the Entre- 
prenant, for the army of the North ; the Celeste, for that of the Sambre 
et Mouse ; the Hercule, for the army of the Rhine and Moselle ; and the 
Intrepide, for the memorable expedition to Egypt. We may here inci- 
dentally remark, that it was in the latter machine Gay Lussac made his 
celebrated experiments. 

In June, 1794, Colonel Coutelle ascended in the war balloon, Entre- 
prenant, to reconnoitre the hostile army before the battle of Fleurus, 
accompanied by a general officer. They rose to the height of several 
thousand feet by means of their windlass machinery, so arranged that 
they could become stationary at any altitude. They mounted twice in 
the course of the day, and remained each time about four hours in the 
air. During the second aerial reconnoissance, they were noticed by the 
enemy, and caused great consternation in their lines. They were fired 
at several times, but soon rose to a height at which they defied the 
enemy's musketry. . They descended safely, and by the signals commu- 
nicated to General Jourdain, enabled him to gain a speedy and decisive 
victory over the Austrian forces. Colonel Coutelle was also employed at 
the sieges of Mannheim, Mayence, and Ehrenbreitstein. In all these in- 
stances, the balloon was found to be of great service, but especially in the 
last, where the immense height of the fortress rendered it impossible, by 
any other means, to reconnoitre the internal parts. An attadc of illness 
compelled Colonel Coutelle to resign the command to Lieutenant 
L'Homond, whose balloon was destroyed by the enemy's fire in crossing 
the Rhine. 

In the conclusion of his very interesting narrative. Colonel Coutelle 
explains the method of signalling he employed, and which was invented 
by Conte, director of the Aerostatic School at Meudon. The signals 
consisted of pieces of coloured cloth attached to the balcony of the car, 
and served to indicate the various manceuvres for rising or falling, 
moving to the right or left, &c. If, on the other hand, the general 
issued orders to lower the machine, the aeronauts were warned by signals 
extended on the ground. 
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During ihe late Mexican war, it was considered necessary by the war 
d^artment of the American Govemmeot that the formidable fortress of 
St. Juan de UUoa should be destroyed. Mr. Wise, an American aero- 
naut, proposed the following plan, which, in the interests of humanity, 
was not accepted. We have chosen to refer to it, as it may throw some 
light on Ci^ptain Warner and his long range. 

Mr. Wise proposed that a balloon of twilled muslin should be oam- 
structed, of about 100 feet in diameter, which, if properly Tacnished^ will 
zetatn its buoyancy for many days or weeks. It wotud be capable, wheU 
inflated, of raudng over 30,000 pounds. It could be filled m a day, or 
less time, if necessary, either on land or on board of a man-of-war at sea, 
as circumstaooes might require. The car to be laden with percussion 
bombs and torpedoes to the weight of 18,000 pounds, which would leave 
2000 for ballast and men. Thus it would easily be placed in a portion 
for deadly action in a very short time. The cable by which it would be 
manoeuvred might be at least five miles long, so that the balloon, at a 
mile of elevation, would have the vessel or land position, which acts as 
its retaining point, out of the reach of the castle guns, and under the 
cover of the American batteries. The man-of-war balloon, at an eleva- 
tion of A mile, would be out of danger of the enemy's guns, once they 
could not be made to bear on an object immediately above them. The 
position of the balloon, as to height and distance from the retidning point, 
could be maintained by keeping a proper eye to its ballasting. As it 
would become lightened by the discharge of the shells and torpedoes, an 
adequate quantity of gas would also be discharged. With an aerial war- 
shq[> hanging a mile above the fort, and supplied with 1000 percussioned 
bomb-ahells, Mr. Wise offered to take the castle of Vera Cruz without 
the loss of a angle life on the American side, and at a comparatively 
trifling expense. As we said before, the experiment was not made, and, 
we trust, never will be. 

We cannot do better than conclude this paper with a short account of 
pa r ac h utes, more especially as Madame Poitevin has lately astonished 
London by her extraordinary escapes both in life and limb. 

The parachute commonly in use is nothing more or less than a huge 
umbrella, presenting a surface of sufficient dimensions to experience from 
the air a resistance equal to the weight of descent, in moving through the 
fluid at a velocity not exceeding that of the shock which a person can 
sustain without danger of injury. Consequently, in the East, where the 
umbrella has been from the earliest ages in familiar use, it appears to 
have been occasionally employed by vaulters to enable them to jump 
safely from great heights. Father Loubere, in his curious account of 
Siam, relates, that a person famous in that country for his dexterity, 
used to divert the king and court by the extraordinary leaps he took, 
having two umbrellas, with long slender handles, fastened to his girdle. 
Not many years ago, the umbrella was employed for a similar purpose in 
Europe. In the campaign of 1793, General BournonviUe, who was sent 
with four commissioners by the National Convention to the camp of the 
P^nce of Saxe-Coburg, was detained a prisoner with his companions^ and 
confined in the fortress of Ollmiitz. In this situation, he made a de- 
sperate attempt to regain his liberty. Having procured an umbrella, he 
leaped .from a window forty feet high ; but being a very heavy man, it 
did not prove sufficient to let him down in safety. He struck against an 
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(q^^osite wnlly fell into the ditch, and broke his leg^ and, w<»se than all, 
m9M oanied hack to his prison. 

Blanchaid was the first person who constructed a parachute to act aa a 
safety-guard to the aeronaut in case of any accident. During an exour- 
sion he made from Lisle, in 1785, during which he traversed, without 
halting^ a distance of dCK) miles, he let down a parachute with a basket 
fnteoed to it, cxmtaimng a dog, which he let &ll.from a great height, 
and which readied the ground in safety. The first descent was, howeiver, 
made by Jacques Gamerin, on the 22nd October, 1797, in the park of 
Mon^eau. Dalalande, the astronomer, gives us an account of the.ezr 
periment. 

Gamerin visited London during the shOTt peace of L802, and made 
two ascents with his balloon, in the second of which he let himself fall, at 
an amazing elevation, with a parachute. Af^r cutting hiooself away, he 
floated over Marylebone and Somers Town, and fell in a field near 
St. Pancras Old Church. The oscillation was so great idiat he was 
thrown out, and was nearly killed. The next person who tried the dan- 
gerous ej^eriment was Eliza Gamerin, his niece, who descended several 
times in safety. Her parachute had a large orifice in the top, in order 
to check the oscillation, and appears to have been successful. 

We next come to poor Cocking, who ended his days in a manner 
unworthy his talents, through a number of lamentable mistakes. His 
parachute was constructed on the opposite principle, of a wedge-like form, 
and was intended to cleave through the air instead of offering a resistance 
to it. It has not yet been proved that the principle was wrong, but the 
defect lay in the weakness of the materials employed in the formation of 
the parachute. 

On July 29th, 1837, Mr. Cocking ascended in his new parachute, 
beneath the great Nassau balloon. In the car were Messrs. Green and 
Spencer. We are told on good authority, that the parachute had been 
injured before the ascent took place, and nearly every one connected with 
the experiment eiqpected it would terminate fatally. Be this as it may, 
Mr. Cocking was suffered to free himself from the balloon, the parachute 
collapsed, and fell, at a frightful rate, into a field near Lea, where poor 
Coclong was found with a frightful wound on his right temple. He never 
spoke, but died almost immediately. It is much to be regretted that the 
descent was ever allowed to take place, and still more so, that Mr. Green 
lent his name to the exhibition. It seems strange that an experienced 
aeronaut should run such a frightful risk of bursting his balloon, through 
the immense ascending power it would necessarily gain by being freed 
from a weight of 500 poimds, and the result proved thsut Mr. Green did not 
act with his wonted caution. Immediately the parachute was cut away 
ihe balloon ascended with frightful velocity, and had it not been that 
the aeronauts applied their mouths to the air-bags, previously provided, 
they must have been suffocated by the escaping gas. When the reaction 
took place, the balloon had lost all its buoyancy, and fell, rather than de- 
scended, on the earth. 

Mr. Green had it in his power to avert the sad catastrophe. Con- 
vinced that the experiment would be dangerous, if not fatal, his dufy 
would have been to let off gas as rapidly as possible, and try to regain 
the earth; and though Cocking was resolutely bent on trying his 
parachute, it would have been an easy task to persuade him there was 
something wrong, and defer the experiment till the parachute had been 
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put in thorough repair, and a wooden hoop suhstituted for the tin one, 
to which Coclang owed his death. Mr. Green, however, seems to have 
acted with extraordinaiy apathy in the whole affair, and such conduct 
does more injury to the cause of aerostation, than all the snarling attacks 
of the anti-hallooners. 

It becomes now our pleasing duty to record three parachute descents 
made successively by Mr. Hampton without injury. Undeterred by the 
awful fate of his predecessor, this gentleman determined on making a 
parachute descent which should prove the correctness of the theory, and 
the Montpellier Gardens at Cheltenham were selected as the scene of the 
exploit. Owing to the censure which was bestowed on Messrs. Gye and 
Hughes for permitting Mr. Cooking's ascent, the proprietor of the gar- 
dens at Cheltenham would not allow the experiment to be made, and 
Mr. Hampton was obliged to have recourse to stratagem. As he was 
permitted to display his parachute in the way he intended to use it, the 
idea flashed across his mind that he could carry out his long-nursed 
wishes. He suddenly cut the rope which kept him down, and went off 
to the astonishment of the spectators; the last cheering sound diat 
reached him being, '^He will be killed to a dead certainty .'^ After 
attaining an altitude of nearly two miles, he determined to cut the rope 
that held him. He paused for a second or two, as he remembered it 
would soon be life or death with him, but at length drew his knife across 
the rope. The first feelings he experienced were both unpleasant and 
atarming ; his eyes and the top of his head seemed to be forced upwards ; 
but this passed off in a few seconds, and his feelings subsequently were 
pleasant rather than disagreeable. So steady and slow was the descent 
that the parachute appeared to be stationary ; Mr. Hampton remembered 
that a bag of ballast was fastened beneath the car, he stooped over and 
upset the sand ; he also noted the time he was descending by his watch. 
The earth appeared coming up to him rapidly ; the parachute indicated 
his approach by a slight oscillation, and he presently struck the ground 
in the centre of a field, and was first welcomed by a sheep which stared 
at him with astonishment. * 

Mr. Hampton repeated the experiment twice again in London, though 
on both occasions with considerable danger to himself, the first time 
fedling on a tree in Kensington Gardens, the second on a house, which 
threw him out of the basket. This is an additional proof of the danger of 
these descents in the vicinity of a town ; and though Madame Poitevin 
has hitherto escaped with the fright, she should not forget that the pitcher 
goes once too often to the well. 

Monsieur Poitevin's plan of expanding the parachute by suddenly dis- 
charging the gas, is certainly ingenious, and he appears to be a skilful 
aeronaut ; but the very fact of his exposing his wife to imminent peril 
should prevent Englishmen from countenancing such an exhibition. 

We have now completed our task ; we have traced the history of 
aerostation from the earliest times to the present day, and the only result 
to be arrived at is, one of unfeigned regret at the low position the sci- 
ence of aerostation now assumes. Let us hope we may yet see the day 
when it will be applied to purely scientific and experimental purooses. 
Professional aeronauts may fancy our remarks are harsh and uncalled-for ; 
let them believe that we are actuated by a sincere love of the science, and 
let them remember, that through their own conduct they have brought 
ballooning to what it is — Cleaving entirely out of sight what it should be. 
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THE EVE OF ALL-SOULS. 

BY MBS. ACTON TINDAL. 

IIL 

THE DBATH IN CHILDBIRTH — IN MEMORY OF MR8. PUBEY OITST. 

Wo ! when the mother^s eyelids close, 

As wake the hahe's on earth ; 
Ah ! piteous is the death of those 

Who die in giving hirth. 
Wo ! when love perishes in hloom. 

When the dear joy possess'd, 
And cherished hope, in one dark tomb 

Low in cold earth are pressed. 

Amid the spirit hosts that nighty 

With languid grace She wen^ 
And fondly o'er her burden lights 

The gentle mother bent. 
She never saw the little face 

For long months loved unseen, 
Though one grave in the burial-place 

Swells o'er them fresh and green ; 
She never knew the little child 

Who haunted all her sleep, 
Whose tender image rose and smiled 

O'er ponderings fond and deep. 
But now she bore it in her shroud — 

God gave the babe in deaths 
The youngest spirit of that crowd, 

Breather of one brief breath ! 

Solemn and still before my sight 

Oft comes that darkened room, 
Fantastic gleams of red fire light 

Shot flickering through its gloom. 
The mufEed steps, the smothered sighs^ 

The sad signs quickly sent, 
The hopeless gaze of streaming eyes 

On her in silence bent. 
The unmoved cradle, empty chair, 

The little robes outspread, 
A hundred proofs of loving care 

Lay round that dying bed. 
They dare not hope, who saw the hue 

That o'er her young &ce rose, 
The waxen whiteness, chilly blne^ 

The awe of that repose, 
The darkness of those drooping eyes^ 
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Whence the still teardrops stole — 
Last trihute to life's miseries, 
. Paid hy the parting soul I 
Bright o'er the ruffled pillows strayed 

Those waves of gfolden hrown — 
All loosened now irom band and braid 

Their silken length fell down. 
Then boMj words of conqaering gnce 

Rose o'er Life's shadowy bound, 
They bent low o'er her quiet Face 

To catch the murmurd sound. 
On Thee ! Thine agony and cross ! 

On Thee! O Christy she leant; 
Hers was the gain, and ours the loss — 

Thro' the dark waves she went ; 
And, ah ! the little new-born soul, 

That fluttered on before. 
Called to her, o'er the water's roll. 

Watched for her on the shoiei 

My cousin I round thy darken'd bed 

Thev wept, but ceased to pi!ray; 
Beneath the infant's downy head 

The mother'a cold breast lay. 
They smoothed the still folds of thy shroud, 

The long last look they gave, 
That wild spring-day of gleam and doad. 

They laid thee in thy grave. 
But thou hast left in all me hearts 

That knew and loved thee well 
A tender grief that ne'er departs, 

A low life-lasting knell. 
And oft recurxing scmnds and things 
« Recal thy mournful tale ; 

Thee to my thrilling memory brings 

The south wind's dying wail, 
The vision of white drooping flowers. 

Intensely pale and sweel^ 
The gentle sound in garden bowers 

Of children's parting feet. 
The whisp'riog of the ivy leaves 

Against the cromblingwall-— 
Sweet syllables in twili^t eves, 

That passmg sonb let fifl. 
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THB UHKNOWH FICTURR. 

And the sun is bright, and the valleys are green, 

And the clouds look fair in the sky, 
Because I see wherever I go 

The Light of a Saviour's eye \ 

Ghavirgbt ELoaiTowNSHEMn. 

Crenius of the master painter, 

It is thine to seize and trace 
Thought and passion's true reflection. 

Flashing, gUmmering o*er the face. 

By the spell that lives within thee, 

It is thine to comprehend 
Secrets of expression gathered 

As the lines and colours hlend. 

Chronicling the fleet impression, 

Taking prisoner glance and smile. 
Something of the parted spirit 

Thou redeem'st from death awhile, 

Peopling with the vanished faces, 

And the forms we view no more, 
Walls that darken with the twilight, 

Where the mid-dsy ^ries pour. 

Thus I knew a gracious lady, 

Pictured in life's calm decline, 
She with speaking eyes and trusting 

Earnestly looked down in mine. 

None could tell her name or fortunes ; 

All who knew her youth and ag« 
Long had past, and <» her story 

Death had sealed the final page. 

Grey and shining foldB around her 
Fell, with wondrous skill portrayed. 

Until fancy heard the rostling 
Of that rohe of light and shade. 

Coif and scarf the lady oanied. 

Woven in Malines of yore; 
So within a summer garden 

Sat she, and I knew no more ; 

Till that night when, 'mid the spirits^ 

Lo ! I met her face to face, 
And she knew, and stayed hefore me, 

Speaking with a reverent grace : 

'< Calm and'sdU, Hke smnmer moonEght. 

So my life around me shone ; 
And my pleasure wore, and sorrow, 

Eyermore that chastened tone. 
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" Young was I, and early wedded 
Unto one my fiither chose ; 

O'er the love I meekly bore him 
Ne'er another^s image rose. 

*' Beauteous was ipy home, and lonely — 
Planted in the meadow's green ; 

Through the gleaming birch and lime trees 
Far the grey old hall was seen. 

" Lyilfg nigh my latticed window, 
With my new-bom babe beside. 

Oh I've watched the lengthening shadows 
Of the summer's eventide. 

" Sweetly from the floVring bean-fields, 
And the apple's blushing bloom, 

O'er the lilac's nodding blossom 
Stole the south breeze to my room. 

" Sweeping through the juicy herbage 
With a sharp and measured soun^ 

Went the scythes the mowers whetted 
In ihe deep-green meadows round. 

*' There I heard the landrail crying, 
Threading through the quaking grass, 

And the yellow bees, at sunset, 
From the purple clover pass. 

'* Then I felt my heart beat quicker, 
Rising up to God in prayer ; 

And, like beads, I told my blessings 
To the still, soft evening air. 

" Yes ! with prayer I sought to guard them, 
As I felt the tear-mist rise, 

From a thankful happy spirit, 
O'er the windows of mine eyes ! 

"But no year is always summer, 
Sad and dark were days of mine ; 

O'er the cold and wintry landscape 
Ofb I've heard the night- winds pine. 

'* Chilly mornings greyly rising. 
Stealing down the barren hUls, 

Found me watching, meekly bearing 
Doubt and fear and human ills. 

" With release from weary weakness, 
With relief from wearing pam. 

Ever death appeared before me. 
When my heart said hope was viun. 
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'< I could bless the God who sent him, 

Clothed in raercj*s beauteoas gaise. 
As I closed with quiet weeping, 

As I kissed the loved one's eyes. 

^* One by one I saw my children 

Enter this world's care and strife ; 
Daughters fair — ^to other households, 

Sons—to act their parts in life. 

'* Time, with gentle hand relaxing 

Ev'ry human love and tie. 
Calling up the vigorous saplings 

As Uie ag'd trees droop and die ; 

^' Catching up the light departing 

From the faint hearts of the old, 
Enterprise and hope renewing 

Twenty, ah ! a hundredfold ; 

'^ Quiet grew more sweet than pleasure, 

Stilly went the days and came. 
Love of God and love of nature — 

These alone live aye the same. 

** When the maple branches flaunted, 

Gaily in their shroud of red, 
As I sat one autumn evening. 

Ere the glancing swallow fled, 

'^ Wrapped in vague and gentle musings, 

Lulled by sounds and odours sweet. 
Listening to the lisping utt'rance 

Of the grandchild at my feet, 

" As he read, with joyful wonder, 

From that aUegory grand, 
Of the faithful Pilgnm's progress 

To his spirit's fatherland ; 

<' So the great Eang's summons found me. 

And my soul rose up and fled. 
While the child in fear to wake me. 

Gently closed the book he read.*' 
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WQODTHORPE. 

A BBMHIISGEIK^ OF A P&mClAlf. 

Bt Kellt Kenntoh. 
Pabt IIL 

In a few moments tbe colonel and Godfrey were knocking at the 
ensign's door. '' Come in," cried the latter, conjectnnsg who claimed 
admittance. Sommerton proceeded, being followed hy Captain Spenser, 
who at the first was unperceived* 

" We really wondered what had become of you two young gentlemen," 
said the colonel, very good humouredly, and at the same time in a familiar 
and patronising manner plaeed his hand oa the eneigii's shoulder, and 
continued, *' but here you are, sipping the klusion ai Hong Kong, instead 
of the juice of the grape. Well, well, my deaa hds, '^ a good exchange, 
jand happy will it prove if yoit always retain the same choice. I sincerely 
hope you may, and be assured, on the earnestness of an old soldier, who 
in his time has too frequently witnessed the sad efiects of inebriety, that 
great is the remorse you will be spared, and much^ very much, the comfort 
and happiness gained by so wise a decision." 

The ensign's room differed considerably from the apartments usually 
occupied by young <^cers ; that 10, that certain articles there present 
and not present, constituted such differenee* On a side table were copies 
of several of the best historical writings, various books on military 
science, a box of mathematical instrum«Qt8, together with some ingeni- 
ously executed models for the improvement of implements of war. 
Spread out on the table by which he was sitting were a number of 
drawings, sketches, and plans, that evinced much artistic skill, and gave 
indisputable proof that the hand of the draughtsman had been directed 
by no slight degree of natural taste. Amongst these, were representa- 
tions of fosses, copies of fortifications, sections of breastworks, plans for 
pontooning, diagramatic figures, showing the relative proportions of lines 
and battalions, with similar productions, all worked out with mathematical 
accuracy. The colonel's eye for some moments was directed in abstracted 
gaze upon one of the drawings before him. 

''Pray, sir, from what wodk did you eopy this?" said he, at the same 
time raising his eyerglass, as if to examine it with greater accuracy. 

''That sketch, colonel," replied the ensign,, ''^is not a copy, but an 
imaginary one, in which I have atten^pted to profe advantages derived 
from position, and how well-selected situations may often supply the 
place of greater bodies of men. The opposing armies are denoted by 
the colours, red and blue, and the elongated lines show the junction of 
two regiments. Here you perceive a regiment of cavalry making a 
charge on a square of the enemy. In the other corner of the chart two 
regiments are exposed to a continuous fire, in ambush, from this, the 
copsewood, whilst in front they are under a smart cannonade, and thus 
are compelled to effect a partial retreat. This mimic representation of 
trees is intended for a forest skirting along the base of a range of lofby 
hills ; this serpentine mark is a deep river bounding the plain, the flags 
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fnmt &e fordable parts; Atee sre portions over winch, fer greater 
nfetjy have been taken, the baggage and other valuables^ and where are 
aho ^ camp-failowenL Bot whtA I wish most to- prove is, the good 
policj of the ired always keeping the foveat. id his rean^ and that vm 
naweinnes can dlore mm. fisom the rise of ground en which hia eei^re is 
stoisdj placed." 

^^EzeeUsnty indeed f adB[iiiaogl}r excbinud Semmerton. ^'Ga <m, 
MBy. wkh yorar profiessional stEidies^ and be assered^ ooodcf or kter^ yen 
.will reap your reward. Talent and indnstry may £op awhile jemaaa hid, 
bat at length they Imve the power of development. And what is tJiis 
drawing?" continiied he, taking up aaodiev.. 

^ It is a £artiesa daring n siege.. Here ia the mcnmventii^ fosse; 
that, the sineldl under whicb the miners are working, constructed soine»- 
what after the plan of the one empk)yed by Alexander the Gveat, at his 
invanon of Tyre and Sydon. Above,, the enemy is shewmring down Ins 
minales ;. tiicsc see the gnns^ poolings destmictixin sanongst the besiegesa; 

'^ Well done — ^very wel dene V* a%. widi more than wonted energy of 
esEpession,. ihe celenel expressed ha unqoadified approbatioiu *^ I would 
tiiaft CTOiy oSaser is the service had yomr talents axid. detenninatioii. 
Captam,." eondnned hc^ turning to Godfrey, '^the^ star of England's 
greatness wSl aevee aei so>loog as sons Hhe this defend her r^htsT 

Old God£r^ nodded in acquiescence, said so^ and thought so too, and 
then paid a h^h eidoginm upott the drawings^ 

''^Come, ^tenser,, cofiee is ready/* said Sommerton, as he again yoked 
himself to me captain's axm, and drew him. off towards has own suite of 
apartments.. " We will loam these two young- geajtlen^a here^ as they 
seem very eomfortaJble in each other's society ;. and, Alfred^ when you 
have done looking ak so much thai interests you,, and axe tired of military 
oonver8atioI^ both of you come to my rooms,, and we wSl have- a grilled 
bone at — let me see, 'tis half-past eight — ^yes, at tent o?deck ;. what say 
yois both ? WiU yoa do me the pleasose?" 

^ We shaU be most happy, coknel. At ten o'clock we vnM be with you." 

Whilst the elder gendemen were proceeding along* the Gmrrider, God- 
frey declared the ensign to be a yenng man of great piomiae« Som- 
merton. pnaisted in^ t^- some optniea,. and entered hi& protest that never 
did two finer Isda escber the servicer 

Arriving at the coloners room, no sfight degree of comfort waa appa- 
rent, considering it was within the dull confines of a garrison, and that 
no Lares presided Over dnmeslie affimn. A bright fire waa burning 
m the gratey the crockery was arranged for the Turkish bev^a^e, whilst 
the wax candles, the handsome plate, and other etceteras, imparted an 
aristoeratie air not to be mistaken, yet without any of that ostentatious 
pomp inseparable from plebeian vulgarity. In one comer of the room 
were two or tikree packing boxes of goodly size, covered witk horse skin, 
made dovtUy atrong by broad ploites of iron, asHl at either end was* a 
poaderoua hmutie,. denoting that ntEity and stiengdi were the requi»(tsB 
desired. Behind the door hung a bhie m^taiy ckaak, a feragutg-eap, 
and a handsmae erinion sash^ etver the manmfiece waa a rack, on 
which were placed a conple of swordi% and a braee of pistole iiL their 
bofateis; on i&m walfe wese sospeniaiL same half^oaBas ei^;raising8^. pro- 
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'serving the lineaments of Turenne, the great Conde, Marlborough, and 
•the gallant Lord Clive. There were also sketches of certain American 
and In^an fortresses, which the soldier-artist had left to be gazed upon 
hj the subsequent occupiers of the room. In a recess were, as near as 
might be g^uessed, three or four dozen volumes, chiefly consisting of 
histories, and works on military science. Amongst these might be noticed 
those of Polylnus, Csesar, Folard, and Yauban. This small library Som- 
merton invanably carried with him from one garrison to another. The justi- 
fiableness of war was a subject on which he had bestowed much attention. 
Nothing afforded him more pleasure than to enter upon his favourite 
topic. He defended the doctrine that war was one of those evils which, 
for some wise purpose, Providence had decreed should through all time 
exist in the world. Whenever he chanced to converse with any one who 
would discuss the question, a long and tiresome lecture was sure to result, 
in which he gave evidence that he had not superficially reasoned on the 
matter. The furniture was plain, substantial, and selected for durability 
rather than appearance. There was, however, a lack of those littfe 
niceties which a lady's presence can alone supply, as it would be beneath 
the dignity of the manly warrior to descend to the consideration of such 
trifling minutiae; there was, therefore, an air of bachelorism, making it 
truly appear a soldier's home, and that seemed to say the occupant might 
be here to-day and gone to-morrow. But Sommerton was as comfortable 
as if at Mivart's or in Grosvenor-square. It matters Httie how we hi% 
so long as happiness is our lot. Bauble splendours give not content ; 
glittering tinsels may please weakness and vanity, but cannot confer the 
luxury of peace ; nor can the purple and gold of Dives bring to their 
possessor the happiness of an approved conscience and a tranquil mind. 
Colonel Sommerton had more important and sterner things to reflect 
upon tiian fine furniture or elegant equipage ; upon him were imposed 
responsible duties ; he was not unfrequently appealed to by those high in 

Sower; he thought but of battle-fields, and conquests; his dearest 
opes were placed upon the character, the destiny of his brave soldiera ; 
his country ne loved with all the pure patriotism of Algernon Sidn^ or 
William Pitt ; he regarded those great and glorious deeds which British 
arms had — ^in recent times more especially — achieved as unsurpassed in 
the histories of nations. It was his settied opinion that Providence had 
selected this great country as the happy and disting^hed means of db- 
seminating' — first, through the edge of the sword, and then by the gentie 
modes of enlightenment and the spirit of liberty — ^the blessings of civi- 
lisation and the consolations of religion throughout the ends of the earth. 
He was one of those men whose minds seem constituted of heterogeneous 
principles and opposing elements, and in which appear positive contrar 
dictions of character. But men's minds are deeply tinged by the influ- 
ence of those circumstances to which they are exposed. What some call 
inherent tendencies and natural inclinations, are often rather the results 
of impressions continually forced upon them by the intercourse of life, 
and the good or bad acquirements which custom and chance produce. 
The colonel's powers of reflection were by nature great, his concepti<»i8 
were original, and sprang from a deep vein of rich and matured thought 
In mental, as in bodily qualifications, he soared above the level of the 
•general tiiroDg, yet he often by excesses sank below the oommon stftndaid» 
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snd pluDged into follies that were at. variance with a refined taste and a 
properly constituted mind. He was one of those who to-night would 
carouse and revel with the volatile and gay, and on the morrow he the 
man of sternness and reflective melancholy. Yes! there were the lines, 
of care writ upon, that ample hrow; hut none could tell how long, or 
why those sorrows had heen there. 

Full many a stoic eye and aspect stern, 
Mask hearts where grief hath little left to learn ; 
And many a withering thought lies hid, not lost, 
*Mid smiles that least befit who wear them most. 

Pleasantly did the two friends chat over their coffee, now reverting to 
some past pleasure, then talking over a departed friend, and at inter- 
vals returning to <^ foughten fields." It was a meeting of unspeakahle 
delight to both — ^years, long, obliterating years, had glided away since 
they parted; age had left its wintry traces on each brow, and, strange to 
think, they were once more together I 

" It is really astonishing how time flies, Spenser ! Why, lo ! when 
young, a year seemed double the length it does now. The further we 
advance towards the mortal goal, the quicker our progression." 

"True— true — very true," returned Godfrey, as he thoughtfully re- 
placed his cup on the table, and then looked wistfully at the fire, accord- 
ing to his wont. " It does, indeed,*' continued he; " we are both waxing 
towards the sere and yellow leaf !" 

*' Many, indeed, are the cares and anxieties that beset our path as we 
hurry on through the brief span of existence! My day, like that of 
many others, has been a stormy one ; yet, I trust, when tiie sun of life 
shall set, when the whirlwinds and tempests of passion and disappoint- 
ments are hushed, the twilight of age will be calm and serene ; nor shall 
the thinking spirit be dismayed at the contemplation of death's dreary 
night, but cheered and illumed by the brightening hopes of a long and 
lasting morrow that shall not pass away ! Godfrey, these are reflections 
that must at times be awakened, even in the breast of an old soldier; and 
when the snow-fall of Time is, as over us, shedding its whiteness, such 
considerations present themselves with a redoubled force. For years it has 
been my own wish to fall in the field, and may this hand's last grasp 
hold that sword which I have never raised but in the defence of my 
country, my king, and my God !" 

These words were expressed with more than wonted energy of ex- 
pression, so much so, as to somewhat startle old Godfrey, who was not 
at the moment altogether prepared for such an outburst of patriotic de- 
claration. Sommerton was just comfortable, aA;er the few glasses of 
wine he had taken ; his tongue was loosened, and, like poor Yorick, 
he felt the man was roused within him. On such occasions he would at 
times speak with eloquence. The recollection of past circumstances, when 
reverting to bygone years, always awakened feelings of sensitiveness, if 
not of pain ; and whenever he did refer to earlier days, it was obvious the 
reflections were of a sorrowful nature, as they left a transitory tinge of 
melancholy not to be mistaken. 

Godfrey, in a brief manner, replied to the effect that it was most glo- . 
nous for an old soldier to wind up his earthly career on the sod; never- 
theless he internally regarded glory as a very fine thing in its way, and 
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a very bm tlmig to talk about, but for kis paiilie had no itehisg 4 
to be cut and hewed and buried in a trench. He had a pri^udice in hr 
rofOT of living on till nature, and not a whiedfiered hussar, stopped lisr 
over the poises of vitality. 

*^ Spenser, where wore we statbned when yon sold oat? Was it not 
at Gibraltar ?" 

'*It was," returned Godfrey. ^<My &thor died; I was his only 
child, and circumotances indispensably demanded my presence in Eng- 
land. I disposed of my commission, bnt with the settled determination 
of returning to ihe serviee. After my return I fell in love — married. I 
then had a good fortune^ and my wi€e would not hear of my rejoining the 
anmy ; consequently, I settled on my patrimonial estate, spending three 
mosths in the year m town; the remainder was monotononsly passed in ^m 
oonntry. I am now father of seven daughters and one boy — ^Alfied, 
whom yon know — irith whooa remains the honours and perpetoation «f 
my bouse. In early life I lived fast, nor will the careful retroochmoot 
of recent years, though ever so strictly observed, so £u retrieve the follies 
of cariy Me, as to rid my inheritance of incomfaranee. But loi maBf 
an old family has been in the same position^ — gentlemen of Uood aiwl 
spirit wall fall into these kieonristencies. Sir William Wildoats' estate 
has not been free for three generations, and the world says Lord Lavish*s 
Slither had di|^ped so deejay into his property, as to suggest to the presoot 
heir the propriety of making a good matdi, which he did by marrying 
the only clnld of a London merdiant; and thus a plebeian prop has saved 
On old house. You see, colonel, in the service gentlemen aioquire rather 
expensive habits — at least it was too correct with regard to my own cas€^ 
and, you see, when I went up to town, my club friends m*do those an- 
Bitai visits costly. However, it is no use repining now. Policy and pm* 
deuce must feUow." 

^^ Well, you have given me a sketdh of your own history, captain, 
aiaoe we parted at the Rock ; now, if you will not deem me tedions, 
I will hurry over mine. The grilled bone won't be roady yet, and as 
you will not have any more time, I will tell you a few particulars rela- 
tive to the hitherto fortunes of Tom Sommerton. In the hSe of moot 
soldiers there is somediiDg of interest, and certainly it must be greater 
when the tale is told to an old iriend." 

'* I shall with much attention, I am sure, listen to your atory.'* 

Coionel Sommerton commenoed as follows : 

THE colonel's HISTORY. 

Not many months after you had left our regiment, my health, whieh 
l^d for some time previous been indifferent, became decidedly impaired. 
I availed myself of the best profesrional advice at Gibraltar, but witii 
little if any benefit. The physicians at length unanimously agreed, , it 
was advisable for me to return for the advantage of my native air. My 
fiirlottgh was signed, and I obtained leave for ^ghteen months. Those 
who have been for years abroad, and known the restraint and u-haomenoos 
of a soldier^s life, can alone duly appreciate the delight of revisiting their 
mother country ; to reedive the congratulations of old friends ; to grasp 
the cordial hand of honest welcome, and to be once more amongst those 
united by the ties of friendship and affection ! Under soeh anticipatiQaBB» 
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«ith«MslL leelngs, I hastSy made tiie armsgemento fi>r toj d^artaraL 

Twenty-four hours after my certificate was signed, my goods aad chatteb 
imne fttoirod into tbose very boxes (potnti&g to the eapatnoos chests before 
Bodced), mud I was in readiness for the voyage. An English hornet 
hoond merdiaiMiiiaii dmeed to be lyu^ at anehor in the bay, and at 
dajHgfat she unfurled her aails i&t the Biitash idwres. My ba*th being 
tdbe&9 I entbadced om the pcerioos night, and found myseif the only 
passenger. Not foding well from the hnass of packing and other raat« 
tas, I retioed eaiiy, and soon fell asieep, dreaimiig of menry Engiaad, 
and the happy eighteen months I was abomt to spend. 

Soundly did I sknnba!:, and was gxeatly refreshed by the night's rest At 
daybreak i was awakraoed to consoiousaess by the clatter of foet on deek-*-- 
the dashing of dtains — ^the ediing of iopes---the nautical ^ He^vea-^oy,'* 
together with all the cusfeoraary vocifocations and expletives so common 
w£ea getting out to sea. I was snug and ecanfortable in my berth, and it 
was indeed a glorious change to rear myself into the semi-ereet podtioii, 
and pe^ tkrcMigh the litlie port-hde wmdow, formed by one immensely 
thick «K|nare of ^ass, upon tiie ocean^waters, TBiied only fay the swelling 
waives, whose wlnte crests were for an instant visible, then vanidied; bdng 
kng white hoes near, and gradually dimmishiag intoi^ieeks in tlie distaaee^ 
or eatirdy lort. Now and then a aea-bird hovered oyer die trouUed 
deep, at this instant skimnsing die billow's heaving breast, at that 
joyously tapping its wings as it mounted into air, then smoothly afight- 
iag on the swelling wave, as if, f(»«oolh, it could akme exist in these two 
elements — the ocean and the aky I Hapf^ bird, methooght, thou art 
indeed one of Nature's favouiites— rhappy in the inld and airy freedom of 
thy boundless home 1 I did not axise until the vessel had made consider- 
ahiy ahead in ihe Straits ; and when I lefr my berth, my steps were bent 
towards the deck to enjoy the healthy freshness of the morning fareeae. 
It was a ddightful morning— ^the sum shone with dazzling brightness— 
the broad expanse of waters reflected his g^olden rays with undouded briU 
liancy ; the African coast was on one side— die shores of Europe on the 
odier ! I was now on the Great Sea of the inspired writers, sailing be^ 
tweeiA two quarters of the globe ! I sat me down upon one (^the benches 
wUiat watching the for-off hills become more and more obscure in the 
distanoe — then gaaed in calm abstractedness upon the deep, unchanged, 
fothomless, eters^ ocean, which still rolled on the same as it did roll 
thousands of years before ! Cities, kingdoms, races, thought I, had floiJt- 
rished and were gone, Nineveh, Babylon, Pahnyra, Rome, (^ffthage, had 
been, what were the^ now? Pharaohs, Cyms, Xerxes, Hannibal, and 
Caesars had lived, as wm mighty among men — are nothingness; nations^ 
dynasties had existed, and ages ago swept into decay; g^ieration in 
odutttless infinitude had followed generation ; man, still the tyrant of his 
folloira, fiidcers as in yore, a moment on die surfiuse of old Time — wars 
ha;fe hit their desolations; and earth and shore have in a thousand times 
ten thousand ways been muteted by nature and humanity; but the ever- 
lasttng oeeaa is the same, the same as when it first from chaos sprung ! 
Sn^ were nty musings. A continued indi^osition had led to contem- 
plativeness. I foit that diill of si^-indignificanee ; of my own meagreness 
of being, winch was but an infinitesimal dot in creatioB's bewilderii^ vain- 
ness ; and yet I busied my brsin with vain imaginiBgs, thought of ho- 
i ; amlraon's airy Bights gave ^asure«-*the glories of earth were not 
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to be renounced, I looked still to living and to life. Spenser, when ire 
reflect what insect things we are ! 

[It may here be observed to the reader, that Godfrey was not altoge- 
ther prepared for this unexpected soliloquy oh the part of his friend, into 
whose countenance his peering eye, duriog the eloquent apostrophe, took 
a furtive glance, as if to inquire if the colonel had imbibed too many 
glasses of crusted port It was all very true, thought Grodfrey, nor can 
it be denied that we are all transitory thiogs ; but be conside^ it then 
somewhat out of place to sermonise. The tenour of his reflections were 
then ill-fltted for such considerations. There were periods when this 
humiliating comparison to insect existence might with him have gone 
more glibly down ; and he could not avoid the internal conclusion that 

Godfirey Spenser, of Spenser House, Woodthorpe, in the county of , 

was a greater entity than the gnats and gnomes, which he coi;M by a 
** breath destroy." Besides, he had far rather have talked of a oommis- 
sion for Alfred.] 

The winds were adverse, and we were obliged to tack, which, of course^ 
made us progress more tardily. By sunset, however, we were abreast of 
white-walled Cadiz, the Toza de Plata, as the Spaniards say, rising like 
Cybele from the waters, when the signal was made for passengers ; and if 
any they were to put out, as the captain would not go in, his vessel being 
frilly laden from Malaga. The return signal was made, intimating that 
certam passengers wished to embark. In no great length of time a skiff 
was launched, the well and rapidly-applied oars of which quickly urged 
the light caique over the smooth and silvery sea. 

Arriving sdongside, there were two females, an elderly gentleman, and 
a man, who, from his appearance and respectful demeanour, was evidently 
a servant. The ladies were so muffled up in their travelling dresses, 
that a cursory glance, as I leisurely paced backwards and forwards on 
the quarterdeck, could not decide as to their ages or other particulars, yet 
I fancied one was much older than the other. The gentleman wore a 
camlet doak, and had on a forage-cap, trimmed with richly wrought gold 
lace, and as his doak was partially blown open by the wind, I did not 
Mi to observe it was lined with costly fur. His whiskers and mustache 
were of snowy whiteness, and the long and luxuriant locks, bleached like 
the former, which gracefully fell over his shoulders, imparted a venerable air 
of dignity that at once commanded respect. To one of the ladies he paid 
particular attention, nor would he allow either of them to ascend the ladder 
till it had been securely lashed to, and which he personally ascertained. 
Their luggage consisted of some half dozen packing-cases, with two or 
three boxes of smaller size, one of which was covered with black leather, 
and carried in his hand. From its construction, and the care bestowed upon 
it by its possessor, it might be inferred that it contained valuables. 
When tiie passengers and their luggage had been safely embarked, the 
servant^ at the beckon of his master, approached and received from his 
hand some coin, which the former gave to the boatmen, evidenti^ as a 
gratuity for their expedition and dvility. When one of the sailors at 
parting looked upon the younger lady, he exclaimed to another, ^ Madre 
de Dws ! Senora muy delecado ; con una boca hermosa.^* Then re- 
spectfrilly raising his hat he said, ^^Adios Don Berryo — Adios Senor 
Capitan, buen caminoV^ and they then plied their oars in return. Not 
deeming it polite to be too scrutinising in my glances, I laid my arms over 
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ihe side of the vessel, and rapturously looked upon the scene presented. 
There was "foir Cadiz," with her "clear white walls," the "shining city" 
standing out in hold and picturesque relief from the somhre shades of tbe 
less distinct hackground formed hy the mountain ruggedness of the Anda- 
lusian shores — Andalusia, so familiar to recollection hy historical associa- 
tions. 1 thought of Cordova — the past glories of Granada — the Alhamhra, 
once the pride of old Hispania, whose magnificence can still he traced 
amid the wrecks of ruin and the spoils of time. " Saracenic splendours/' 
said I, " are now remembered but as things that were ; the idle shepherd 
wanders unconsciously, or heedless, over ground rendered classic by the 
glorious events of other days, and while the recording page of history has 
hallowed and shed over it an enduring charm. Man might have retro- 
graded, conquests destroyed, and the march of centuries produced thw 
mutations, but mountains, valleys, rivers, ocean, were the same! A fallen 
and enslaved race were these, and well might the poet ask 
Why nature wasted her wonders on sucli men T* 
As I turned away from the newly-embarked strangers, the smaller of 
the females, as she was about to descend the companion ladder, looked 
around for the gentleman, who at the moment was busily engaged in 
seeing to the safe deposit of the luggage, which his servant and a couple 
of ssulors were lowering into the hold. As she did this, mine eye fell 
upon one of the most bewitching faces I had ever beheld — such surpass- 
ing beauty — such features of loveliness it had never been my lot to gaze 
upon. It was but a glance — the glance of a moment, yet from that mo- 
ment to this very hour, Spenser, that face has not been a day forgotten 
— ^no not even for one fleeting day ! Like the immortal author of " Pa- 
radise Lost," I fell in love at first sight. Immediately after that electric 
gaze, my heart beat quicker, and I felt as if some powerful influence had 
agitated my form. 

" Love at first sight!" said I. " Psha ! *tis nonsense." 
I concluded my debilitated frame had rendered the brain more sus- 
ceptible of impressions. The sun, in hues which no art can imitate, was 
gently sinking into the rosy bowers of the west, tinging with gold and 
crimson dyes the far-oflF horizon. The Spanish shores were soon be- 
coming more and more unperceptible to the eye, and fain would I have 
continued my revery which history had created of the past ; but the 
living form just seen was a more aosorbing reality ! My mind involun- 
tarily oflBred its conjectures, as to who the lady boasting such personal 
charms really was — from whence they came — and whither they were 
going. Pacing to and fro, the, words of the song were fitly remem- 
bered. 

Through many a clime 'tis mine to roam, 
W' here many a soft and melting maid is. 
But none abroad, and few at home, 

May match the dark-eyed girl of Cadiz ! 

The party came &om that beautiful city, and the first inference was, that 
they were inhabitants of the place, because they had a foreign appear- 
ance, and because the gentleman fluently conversed with the native 
boatmen, whilst the dark, somewhat melancholy eye, the swarthy com- 
plexion, and agile figures, tended to confirm me in such opinion. 

The wind rather ^eshening, and feeling somewhat chilly, I determined 
OD descending into the cabin, there to join and make acquaintan<^e with 
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i lAko wwe to be mjr feltew-paasengew. Taking; a parting g!ance 

at ^e Andaiusiaii hills, and lookifig towards the *^fnij of the deep," ( 
8iid wiOi "^ Cbilde Hafold,"* 

Adieu! fairCadiz—yea» a long adieu! 

ani left the deck iar the n^ht 

The eaptua o£ the vessel had, in vepljr te other inqcdries made by tiie 
gesileBiaii, kdanaed him of another passenger heiag peeseiit who nod 
he was an Eogtish offieer, ivhooa he had fiiipped at Gibndlar, and whoai 
he beiievted to be vetMraiog to his native eoimtr j on aooeiiBt tf ill«heal«fa* 
The itraage geatlemaii reoeived the int^genee with pleaeare, as it was 
donrable to hmve a eompasion, and as he felt certain an Engiis^ offieer 
wwdd be a maa of edueation aad a geoUenian. As you are awarc^ 
Spenser, ^ritath aoldierB always did take a high stand abroad, oor sie 
they backward ia saiiig Ibr liuit respect which dieir prafessioa coeferai 
they stick up nnghtUy ^or the dignity of the red eoatj aiMl perhaps this 
at times is carried out with something cf vaontisg and presttmptioA, I 
do not compreheiid, however, why they should obtrude llieir importBf¥>e» 
and arrogate si^rionty. But, you see, not a £ew who eater oar raiiki 
hare more money than fandnSy smd the ridli cloth can be BKure daading to 
the vulgar than the aage can be honoured for his wisdom ; besides, the 
romantic stories of military bravery, and the paraphernalia of tinsel trap-' 
pings and gold lace, have th^ effect upon common minds. ^lany who, 
if &ey eut a had %are in other prt^ssions, might pass with tolerable 
sespect to be cut at in oars. Samuel Johnson observed to Mr. BosweH^ 
f * If one could suppose Socrates to be giving a lecture on phUosophy, «nd 
Charles XII. going out to a campaign, it would be deemed £ar more 
honourable to join the ranks of the latter than to listen to the wise say- 
ings of the former." Appearances go far with mankind, and he who wioiild 
astonish and excel his Mbws, must needs often have to uae paltry expe- 
dients, and uuil%Bified recourses. 

W^ I descended. The captain introduced me in his rough way as 
Captain Sommerton, w^hich it is h^e needless to observe is the title, by 
courtesy, given to all lieutenaats such as I was then. The stranger im- 
mediately arose, and in an easy and graceful maimer, which showed not 
only ecmtinental politeness, but good breeding and gentlemanly deport- 
ment, vrfaich we&dd have testified the man of poUsh and the world, not 
matteiing what nation he daiuied as his country — he arose, I say, aad 
introduced the ladies, the elder as Madame Vauidlle, the younger «b 
Mademoiselle de Benyer. The ladies ^rose, and acknowledged the in- 
troduction, and thus, through the ceremonial of a proper etiquette, we 
became known to each other. I said it mattered litde from whence 
Monsieur de Berryer came— it was evident at a glance he was, in the 
full acceptation of the term, a gentleman. His language, his looks, his 
gesture, evinced his being brought up amongst the higher ranks of life. 
He had now thrown aside his camkt doak, and doffed the forage-cap. 
His taU and weU-^Maportioned figure, which, theu^ age Ittd i& some 
degree deprived of its eoeetness, was that of an agile and handsome man. 
Being tkm and aetive, he was just of that physml conformation whick 
can bear the havoc of years, and repel iheir ravages. There is a bodilj 
loiinBtion which never wholly loses the i^nghiHness and nimbleness of 
yoothy withi winch the step to the last is springy and resilienti and the 
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Ikmh^ Biqpple and mobile — opposed to thai condition of eorpdeoe^r «bA 
iDaetive deposition wliich teoid to indsee disease, and bring on fasfter libe 
work of decay. His thin features, widi long nose, eaaly inflated noffbrifa^ 
dosed moota, large and dark-flashi&g ^es, and the lofty brow, tbougli 
¥ariokled over with many « deep and ^nirrowing line of thought, attested 
B0 common nund; while tlbe fimaM band and little foot sc^gested kis 
bigb descent, and that the waraa blood of a sunny dime <^ulated along 
kis veins. His dress was plain, but aifber tlie fashion of ihe French, and 
fram such it akne sUgMy daffered in being less ostentstioBS, and moK^ 
U'CA £pof& nnery* 

Madaiae YaaTiUe, at « guess, might be forty, and tihougb beanty had 
passed away, its iatAtd footsteps were stiM traeeable. In manners she was 
goaeeliil ami pleanng, and hear ooantenance gave indubitable evidence ef 
Tivaeity and wit. Her costume vms modest and unassumittg ; in(4ined is 
faniBblenesBscnd nmplieity, rather tiian fasision sod gaiety. It^ howei^ier, 
suited her person, and mt perhaps looked nsoro takmg than, if arrayed ia 
the gaudy attireoients whidi soHsaUed fashion decks the fascinating befie; 
She had sound her ne<^ a chain of amber, to which were attached a 
small miniatare and a golden crodfix. On the third finger of liie left 
hand was an aosdet, ia which spaiided a costly brilKant. 
' MadesQoiseUeide Benyra*, her young and captivatmg companion, was in 
the bloom and sprightliness of youth. She did not appear to have seen 
more thaa eighteen sammen. A ouisoiy glance showed her to be the 
fiyrtvBste posseasOT of a thousand attractions ; iiken was that hice which 
but an hour ago had so Ibroibly struck me, and which I could already not 
look i^n without an admiration somewhat akin to love, beaming as it 
did widi radiant smiles, and striking the beholder wiA all that infiueooe 
and power which exceeding beauty in the gentler sex seldom fails to 
esert. The varied expression of modest confusion, lihe winning bash^ 
fulness of eaiiy years, the stolen glances of one who was a stranger, the 
quiet demeanour, and, too, the melancholy tinge into which those daxlc 
and danAing eyss si^ided, added to the enchantment under which I 
hegan to ieel affected. A Domminichini or a Salvator Rosa would have 
delighited in beasity so unconseraus — so irresistibly charming. Deiwoeu 
the lineamonts of monsieur and heisdf theio was an evident reserabfamoey 
and the more the Kkeness was traced, the more convixKRig the «ompa- 
lisoo:! appeared. The plaintive cast of her features ; the quiet flashes of 
those lustrous orbs, that ever and anon bespoke the intdngent concep-* 
taons of a soul ML of sensibility and thought ; ike long silken firbges of 
their slightly drooping lids ; the Grecian nose ; smaH but well-formed 
mouth, around which, ever and anon, the merry smile would play, and 
then expose a set of ivory teeth which were remaxked for tJieir Tegularity 
and whiteness ; the olive tint of her complexion shone out in more rdieC 
when the manning bksh added its damask tiange ; the glossy brigbtness 
of her raven hair, winch was tastefully arrang^ in the Madonna styles 
and here and tiikere its thick tresses kept in their position by silver bands ; 
her full thoQgh half^veUed bust, tiny fingers, and sylph-Uke form, wers 
the pemonal attractionB of Mademoiselle de Berryer— the ^cinaAkms 
whiefa rendered her one of liie lovdiest of her sex. Hie poet and painter 
migiit have exerted thdr powers of imagination to describe or picture 
an ideal beauty ; but nature in this reality would have beggarad the 
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noblest essays of the most creatire genius. She was the embodied per- 
soDation of what Anacreons, Byrons, and Moores, have sung — the kind of 
being tried to be represented by magic pencils which make '* forms from 
canvas breathe/' Her mind, though guileless and innocent as infantile 
thoughts, was subtle and powerful in its reasonings. It seemed impos- 
sible that she could be altogether insensible of her personal charms ; but 
her soul was of too high an order to be carried away by the vain boast- 
ings of a. transient beauty that a gracious Providence had conferred, and 
which, as she rightly said, was a ^ft, and no result of self-merit, there- 
fore ought not to be exulted in. She had no fears that a more extensive 
intercourse with the world would generate affectation and pride — ^the 
offspring of weakness and vanity. Her attire was plain, but composed 
of costly materials. She wore a blue silken dress, made without the least 
attempt at fashion and finery ; around her shoulders was drawn, as if 
negUgently, a dark crimson mantilla, which, as worn by Spanish ladies, 
had a hood, that in the open air served as head-dress, as it could be easily 
drawn, not only on the head, but over the face ; just as it is seen on the 
Spanish belle in the present day. On the index-finger of her left hand 
was a large emerald set in a chased mounting, and around her right arm 
was a simple bracelet made of hair, as ebon black as her own. There 
was something in her costume, as in her manners, that pronounced supe- 
riority and distinction. 

For some short time after my introduction the conversation was formal, 
and the topics were merely those commonplace and unimportant subjects 
which strangers have recourse to in order to avoid what might seem 
an awkward taciturnity. We recounted the weather, not only for that 
day, but a week previously ; speculated on the probabilities of a freshen- 
ing breeze, as we now heard the wind sigh, and at times shrilly whistle, 
as it blew through the rigging with its mesh- work of cordage and ropes. 
Then we returned to Cadiz, and from there steered off on the general 
condition of Spain and Portugal. I soon found M. de Berryer to be a 
person of considerable information, and possessed of first-rate conversa- 
tional powers. He, at length, entered upon each point of discourse with 
earnestness, and spoke with all that precision and logical tone of reason- 
ing indicative of the thinker and the scholar. As to myself, to be can- 
did, I was stupid and uncollected ; my mental faculties felt clouded and 
confused, and such resulted from my absorbing admiration of Madeline 
de Berryer, who was even now a very enchantress over my soul. I did 
not follow up the train of argument, and on one or two occasions said 
" yes" when I ought to have replied " no." I then tried to extricate my- 
self from the dilemma, and only made myself more foolish ; at which 
Madame Vauville bit her lips, and mademoiselle returned an arch look 
and suppressed smile. 

'^ You look cold, monsieur," said de Berryer, after having for som^ 
time conversed, and perceiving I was seated somewhat distant from the 
fire — ^' you look chilly ; and, if I remember right, our commander said 
you were now an invalid ? You had better come to this seat near the 
stove. Madeline, my love, sit by me on the couch, and give to the 
gentleman your wanner seat in the comer. You had better move there. 
Do, if you please, monsieur," continued De Berryer, with much apparent 
kindness, and as if he really felt for my ill state of health. 
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Before I could make any reply, Madeline had sprang from the chair in 
the comer, and was seated on the couch by her father. I was about to 
entreat the young lady to remain where she had been ; but the politeness 
of the two insisted on my accepting of their polite attentions. The 
father spoke English, but, like most foreigners, indifferently. Madeline, 
however, addressed me in a manner that showed her greater proficiency 
in our language ; and when her father could not clearly express himself, 
ahe took upon her the gentle office of being his interpreter. I had not 
forgot my French, and as the quartette codd express themselye» in that 
tongue, we adopted it as the most agreeable to the party. 

" Have you been an invalid some time ?" inquired l^onsieur de Ber- 
ryer, as he looked me in the face, and spoke in a tone of tenderness and 
paternal feeling. 

" During several months,*' replied I, "my health has been indifferent, 
and, at the request of my physicians, I now return, in the hopes of im- 
provement, to my native land." 

" You are right, monsieur, you are right. Health is beyond every 
other blessing. We, too, are going to England," concluded De Berryer, 
in a half- suppressed sigh. 

'* Were you ever in England, monsieur?" asked I. 

"Never." 

" The captain calculates our voyage at seven or eight days from 
Malaga to the Thames, if only the winds are favourable," continued I. 

" But we are tacking now, monsieur," replied De Berryer, " and the 
wind blows well-nigh full ahead — but here comes our commander. Cap- 
tain, pray how long do you suppose we shall be on our voyage ? From 
what I know of seafaring matters, our progress is unusually slow.'' 

" God only knows how long we shall be. This morning there was 
not wind enough to fill a petticoat ; and now, when it' has fr*eshened a 
little, it is full against us," returned the hardy son of Neptune, in rough 
and ronchous voice, which was quite in keeping with bluff, weather- 
beaten features, broad shoulders, and herculean frtune of diat choice 
specimen of the British tar. 

" Well, well, never mind, only the steward's room be well stored," 
observed De Berryer ; " if we are blown out to sea we will make the best 
of it. I have been under more unfavourable circumstances in my time." 

The captain assured us, that if blown out to sea, we should not have 
to undergo the misery of short commons ; at the same time he moved off 
to the opposite side of the cabin, and opening a locker, as if unperceived 
by, or perhaps regardless of those around, poured out, and then threw 
down his throat, a glassful of neat rum, which matter-of-course action 
might have passed unnoticed, had it not been for the hearty smack which 
he gave as if in the honest appreciation of the prime old Jamaica that he 
had recdived as a present from a West India trader. The ladies were 
evidently amused at his coarse bluntness ; and when they gazed upon 
his brawny proportions, those huge whiskers, that sea-burnt face, the 
sou'-wester, and pilot coat, they did indeed contemplate with amazement 
such a burly, untutored son of humanity. 

" Monsieur Sommerton, do you play at chess ?'• asked De Berryer ; 
^ if you do, I should be delighted to have a battle with you." 

" It will give me great pleasure, monsieur,'' replied 1 ; "and many a 
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long aad obstinate game I kaire coid»ided «t GahnlUat witk id j bvodier 
ttfficen, to wile away die often irkacHDe monotoaj of a gankoa life. Bo* 
perh^ the kdies would like to play ?" cocitiiiiied I^ tiien tibrowmg- aa 
admiring glanoe at the bewitching dark eyei by my side. 

^ No — no, yoa and monsieur play. Captain SooHnerton^" answescd 
Am^y koUi iiinkanconaly ; ** and we^ if you pleaae, will be spectatars. '~ 



^* Madefia^ my deanst* go into ray berth, and you will find the chess* 
ra«i immediately on opening the krge trunk," said the fiiKther, at the 
fame time placing in his beautifiil daughter's hand the key* 

Madeline arose, drawing her raantiUa more cfecely aroofid her, pro* 
oeeded to De Berryev^s dormitory,, aad soon returned with the white and 
yed annks for the contest. Ere long, De Berrjer and I were ahsovhed 
in the game ; and although I was the allowed champion in our gairiscw^ 
I eoold peroeiYe from a few mores liiat my opponent was more than a 
match for me« Both from the first seined determined oo victoiy, wad 
each made his move with more than common care and caJeahttioo^ Now 
a move ; then, after a long and reflective pause,, another ; neitfaer spoke ; 
the ladiea anxiously watched the eoaitest, and more than two houii 
had passed over before Madeline clapped her hands exuhingly : ^^ Check* 
mate, monsieur, the gentleman has beat yov!'^ She then hurst into a 
good-natured laugh, and said, *' Monsieur, it is a long time since you had 
9» ttresome a rival as Captain Somaerton." 

'< You must indeed have had conaderabie practice^ Captain Somnier- 
toa,** ofaeerved Madame Vaaville, '^aa Monsieur Be Benycr » deemed a 
v«y superior player. I trust this will be the prelude to many a coming 
gaue." 

'' I shall have much pleasure — ^very much pleasure in playing to-morvow; 
nor should I have minded another trial of our strength to-night ; hat my 
doelors iiaiaiBted on the derirableness of my retiring at an early hcmr.'* 

" To-morrow — ^to-nM>rrow, capiann," said De Berrjer ; ** you are right 
ia attaadiog to the injuactieas of your medical advisees. I am glad ta 
&id in yoa so powerful an enemy. The renewal of these coodiots wiA 
to us both make the otherwise dull hours at sea past plcasaoatly. Bat 
heve: eomcs the supper. Jules (to the man-servant^ Mt the kdies' chairs 
on the opposite side, and go ^etch me dry toast and tea — ^'twfll smt me 
better to take a light repast than to eat more sabetantial viands." 

As ta myself I eould take aotlring ; and after hawing daraak a eouple 
of glasses of Sautecne, I hade n^y newly-fivmed fri^ds good naght. 
When partly undressed, I threw my back against the partition of my 
•aag dormitory, thrust my hands intko the podcets of my pantaloons, and 
was instaoter lost in reverie. On the previous evening I was overjoyed 
at the thoughts of retunung to my native land^ and coaeeived the voyage 
alone lay between me and that pleasure ; now — aye — so soon I though 
otharwise, I cared vaot whither the winda bkw^uB — ^wheie thefiktes tossed 
HA — would not have minded bdng driven ta the antipodc»--only — only 
Maddiae was dwrel Home^ eouatry, fincnds^ and pleasures^ were 

4|«ite forgotten in that absent tsanoar' Tho^ breakiBg silenae^ I as- 
claimed, '< who can she be, and what is De Berryer ? I. would give my 
commierioa to know. I woidd hsae her— -yeal^ — yes 1 i£ aha had net a 
ducat for her dowry." 



it 
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FEMALE NOVELISTS. 

No. Vll.— Mrs. Marsh. 

To have been deeply aod devotedly, however mconsisteiitly, in lowt 
with an entire bevy of fair ladies, one after the other^ ia rapid succession; 
is, we would fain hope, more pardonable where ^ey are the creatures of 
fiction than in real life. Otherwise we are verily and exuberantly guiltt 
in this iriatter ; and, in common with iis, Mrs. Marsh, the author of this 
"manifold calamity, has much to answer for. If we have been susceptible 
So often, and so ol^n faithless — now over head and ears in love with an 
innocent brunette, now engaged past recal to a pensive blonde — if we 
have been as comprehensive and gradational in our affections as the vad!- 
)d.ting poet who sings, uinbTushingly enough, how he was enamoured of 
aH infinite series of Marys and Annes, Isabellas and Marthas — 

Gentle Henrietta then. 

And a third Mary next began, 

Then Joan, and Jane, and Andna, 

And then a pretty Tbemosioey 

And then another Catherhie,. 
And then a long " et cetera," * — 

if we have been absorbed in attachment to an Angela, and then sworn 
eternal fealty to a Flavia, and next week vowed ev^thing that pretty 
is to a little Joan: Grant, aood anon plighted our troth to a Clarice de 
Yere, and hand hnga mtervalh Acme the same t» a bewitching Clariuda, 
and then been enthraUed b^ the power of i3aat awfiil demoiselle, Grace 
Vaux, and in a trice raving about Lila, and ohctnned to a '^f power" which 
has no mathematical symbol by Emilia Wyndkam — if by these and a 
seore besides of eq^uivalent syrens, we have been seduced from oonstaaoej 
and final perseverance, and have in intent beea polygamists of invetexate 
habit and illimitable ran^e — then we turn xouxid, imgratefuUy, but not 
causelessly, upon the auuor of all our mishaps, and accuse her of being 
accomplice before the fact, and piteously uphraid her widi the reproach. 
Why did you make them all so winning, if it was a sin in us to be won ? 
Why did you create them with such powers, if the exercise must needs 
entail aggravated mischief? Some creators fail to charm us with their 
creations, charm they never so visely. But you and youacs have no such 
excuse. And pou at lesii caaaet jouai in the iinpeadMBeiit of inconstancy 
against us, for yon it was who prodoeed mivpid scKcesnoBeaek too fietsci- 
Batuag fair one, and who qualified each with a peerless pak of larigfat 
eyes, to raia iofiaence upon us, axul adjudge the prize to henelC Our sill 
Ees at your door, and dskj aaad nig^ on. you. it edes, as with the westrcsd 
thunder of 9, footman's double rap^ 

Another point in which we have again and again felt Mrs. Manx's 

- - I _ ^ _ I 11.. II ■ I I n _ . I I r I II 

♦ Cowley: "The Chronicle." Abraham's only compunction seems to have 
been felt vrhea. there ensued a temporary cessation of these engagements: wbere- 
upmhesayd, 

^ jniousautL worse passions wen possess d 
The interregnum ef my breast; 
"ntw 1— frxwH ifh an anardiy y 
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masterly and moyiDg power, is what we may term the pathos of the 
retrospective. The very machinery she loves to employ for the evolution 
of her tales, involves something of this: — ^we hear "Two Old Men** 
recalling the deeds of the past, and the forms of the departed, 

' The voices of the dead, and songs of other years. 

The aged address us on the events and friendships of their fervid youth, 
and descrihe the " hlessed household countenances" then radiant with 
promise, now dim in memory — then beauteous with exuberant life, now 
mouldering amid the " dishonours of the grave." A'pensive sadness suf- 
fuses every recollection; for it pertains so entirely to the '* long ago,*' that^ 
as each brightsome maiden trips before us, we seem to view her as the 
heart-burdened seer might do, to whom the end is visible from the be- 
ginning, and whose accursed privilege it is to scan, with frightful tele- 
scopic range and telescopic accuracy of vision, the autumn and winter, 
as well as the spring and summer of her life, and to peer into the decay- 
ing decline as well as the joyous blossoming of the days of the years of 
her pilgrimage. She comes, ** borne on airs of youth," 

Old days sing round her, old memorial days. 

She crown'd with tears, they dress'd in flowers, all faded — 
And the night fragrance is a harmony 
All through the Old Man's soul. . . . 

^Soft, sweet regrets, like sunset 

Lighting old windows with gleams day had not. 
Ghosts of dead years, whispering old silent names 
Through grass-grown pathways, by halls mouldering now. 
Childhood— the fragrance of forgotten fields ; 
Manhood — the unforgotten fields whose fragrance 
Pass'd like a breath.* 

What, it has been asked, would be the heart of an old weather-beaten 
hollow stump, if the " leaves and blossoms of its youth were suddenly io 
spring up out of the mould aroimd it, and to remind it how bright and 
blissful summer was in the years of its prime !" It is ever easy, com- 
paratively, to wring the soul by a few touching ** retrospective reviews" 
of this kind — ^for me images of yore 

Which they awaken, glide from misty years 

Dreamlike and solemn, and but half unfold 

Their tale of glorious hopes, religious fears. 

And visionary schemes of giant mould ; 

Whose dimmest trace the world-worn heart reveres. 

And, with love's grasping weakness, strives to hold.f 

But it is not so easy to sway the soul in its musings, and to sound its 
deep and desolate places in the manner characteristic of the ^^ Two Old 
Men." There is a gentdne, equable, underlying, vital force in their 
pathos — at once impassioned, and yet of ample power to chasten and 
subdue. 

With such qualities alone, had the novelist none others of value, she 
would justly challenge the interest and attention of all that are gentle 
and true of heart. A pre-eminent skill in the construction of womanly 

♦ Sydney Tendys. 

t Sir T. N. Talfoord (Sonnets). 
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character, and an impressive tone in reviving the emotions of the past, 
are as decidedly important in the qualifications of a novelist, as they 
are assuredly at the command of the one now hefore us. But these are the 
two particulars in which her writings most favourably attract us. In 
story, she is not always very happy, or original, or painstaking ; in mis- 
cellaneous character, she is often flighty and inconsistent ; in reflective 
and didactic passages, she occasionally lingers and loiters, and scatters 
truisms by the way ; and as for humour, when it does come, it is by 
such petty driblets, and in such diluted dulness, that to laugh at it on 
the right side of the mouth would require a phiz with other facial angles, 
and a diaphragm of far livelier excitability, than ours. As to style, she 
indulges to an undue degree in the spasmodic and fragmentary, breaking 
up her sentences into minute fractions, and isolated interjections, . and 
stammering solecisms, and jerking instalments, and abrupt adjournments ; 
aniid which no sober colon can find rest for the sole of his foot, nor even 
sprightly comma for the curl of his tail. Enough said to prove ourselves 
no blind neck-or-nothing devotees. Now we may go on praising again, 
vtith a comfortable conscience. 

Once upon a time we used to dip into what are styled religious novels. 
That was generally on Sundays. But even on Sundays we are now too 
dyspeptic for diet so preposterously heavy, and would almost as soon 
wind up the Sabbath with a profane and profuse supper of pork chops. 
There is more religion, of a practical, persuasive, and influential sort, we 
now incline to hold, in the secularities of Mrs. Marsh's fictions, than in 
the systematised sanctities of the technically-called religious tale. A 
high, healthy moral tone — freshened and rarefied withal by devout spiri- 
tual reverence — imbues her writings. At times, indeed, the structure 
of her plot is calculated to suggest questions of casuistry, and to elicit, 
at the best, but an equivocal assent to her own interpretation of duty. 
But even then, if she errs, it is on the side which a rigid morality would 
countenance, and judgment rejoice against mercy, self-sacrifice triumph 
over selfishness, stoic principle over virtuous passion. She has done 
much, very much, to rescue the novel from the stigma and obloquy of 
mere frivofity, and to enlist among its admirers, and even its students, 
those minds of graver cast and stricter demands who were once limited to 
Hannah More and her apostolical successionists. Evidently and inva- 
riably she writes with purity of purpose and earnestness of moral aim ; 
and those who leave her without a sense of being bettered by the inter- 
course, must, we submit, be rather prejudiced, or very perfect charac- 
ters. She has laid to heart, and reproduced in breathing *' forms and 
images, *' something of the philosophy of Wordsworth — 

With life and nature purifying thus 
The elements of feeling and of thought, 
And sanctifying, by such discipline, 
Both pain and fear, Until we recognise 
A grandeur in the beatings of the heart.* 

All this, however, without the air of a severe or straitlaced moral essayist, 
or the production of mere heavy reading. With all her elevated and 
monitorial accents, there mingles an impassioned tone of chivalrous feel- 

• « The Prelude." Book i. 
Nov. — VOL. XCVI. NO. CCCLXXXin. T 
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ingp and romantic sympathy. Hie plurimus ignis semper. And so 
glowing and bright is the flame of love which burns perennially on her 
altar, that the coldest bystander omst needs undergo a partial thaw, 
and become persuaded thiat he too is an adept in> the mysteries o£ the 
helie passioriy and plume himself on his entire capadty to asQr with the 
Virgiiian shepherd^ Nninc soio quid sit amor. 

To pass, in review, even by way of hanied allusion,, the complete set 
of Mrs. Marsh's works of Action, is a notion too trying fin* either our 
modesty or memory. Could she count them up herself without a few 
dozen breaks and stoppages ? Let her mediti^ that qvery, before she 
taxes us with heedless neglect. Meanwhile, out of the serried phalanx 
before our mind's eye, we select one or two for more particular observa- 
lion. And first, the tale which is not uncommonly pronounced her chef- 
cTcetwre^ " Emilia Wyndham." 

The heroine is one \f^ose early ambition it is to be heroic. Her 
youthful thoughts turn, as her mo^er interprets them, on deeds of high 
courage, of strenuous e£brt, of vanquished difficulty,, of victory achieved 
— " of dragons and monsters of the wilderness^— <rf Una and her lion^ — 
of Clarinda and her lance~-K)r rather of Joan of Aisc and a^ country 
saved." Her aspiration is to auffer, to die, for those she loves — for their 
sakes she finds a charm in privations, pain, dang^. '^ Let me be like 
that charming Lady Harriet Acland, in the American w«r. Let me go 
with my husband to t^ battle, and nurse him in hi» tent, and follow him 
in a boat, and under the fire of ten liiousand muskel^, to the log-hut in 
the woods, among the wildest Indians." And poor (yet why poor?) 
Emilia's wish is granted, although ^e knows not what she asks. Scope 
for heroism is amply provided in her after lot,, but not in such guise as 
had been the subject of her craving. And the doctrine of this book is 
—as expounded in its opening, and developed in. its every chapter — ^that 
to those who consider rightly, heroism is a far nobler thing now» when it 
is no longer a sound to mark the glowing excitement, the lofty enthu- 
siasm, which fights and struggles in the brilliant midrday, gilded by the 
sun, all warm and genial ; but the slow, sil(^t, death-stiu^le of the soul 
in solitude, darkness, and obscurity, against the heavy, wear3dng, every- 
day evils of every-day actual life ; sacnfices of the hourly and the small, 
but the sum of which is existence*' — not offered in the fervour of the 
moment, but given, as it were, by inches ; the heroic devotion to others, 
and those others not even worthy; &,r firom grateful, too often resentfid : 
combining patience, perseverance, endurance, gentleness, and. disinterest^ 
edness ; such, as defijied by Bmiiia^s mother, is the heroism of our day. 
And such is the predestined test of Emilia's claim to be a'h^x>ine. And 
heroically she proves her ** great right" to be so. One circumstance, 
indeed, ther6 is in the disposition of the story, which materially abates 
from the approbation its general character is calculated to elicit ; and 
that is, the question as to how f«r Emilia was justified in marrying the 
man she did not, could; not love, and: ignoring &e exkitence, and the all 
but declared attachment of the man she did. It is a case for the casuists 
to decide- Could it be right ? asks the novelist herseff : was this sacri- 

* Th» woild is wide,- these things are small^. 
They majr l>e.iiothi!nsr-b9t t&egr an alL— B. M. Milnes. 
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fice one ibat any embarrassaieiM;, anj exigency , could render excusable ? 
The woman's heart said, No! It told Emilia that the claims of the heart 
were the strongest^ the most indefeafiible of cUums : that no duty could 
be stringent enough, to justify the disregard of tkem. Yet she was 
hemmed in on every side. ^Ut is easy to talk of earning one's bread-^ 
the. difficulty is,- how, desolate and un£riended as she was, to begin. 
Every one with whom she was connected would have ccmcurred to ob- 
atniet that path — ev^ person and circumstance around her to impel her 
into die other/' Her lover, <' and he not even a dedared lover, was far 
away ; but had he been ¥nitldn reach, could she have called upon him for 
as^taace ? Impossible, under the circumstances of vague uncertainty 
with redpeet to his intentions in which it had pleased him to let her 
rtoiain." Mrs. Marsh has been rosndly rebuked for allowing Emilia to 
accept the. unloved suitor, whose wealth is to save her father and herself 
from abject ruin. And it is- apparently assumed by the censors who 
thus abuse the story, that, the au^or. converts this particular feature of it 
into doctrine, and applauds, and proposes for universal imitation, the de- 
cision to which her distracted heroine was finally impelled. Whereas^ in 
fact, she does nothing of the kind. She explicitly avows herself con- 
sciously unable to determine whether Emilia< was, under the stated pres- 
sure of events, right or wroag ; , emphaticaUy adding, '^ But this I know, 
that a delicate sense of right, after all, revolts from such a sacrifice ; 
beeause a secret consei/ousness seems to exclaim, that in this one relation 
of socnal life sentiment is all iu all, and that no duty can be stringent 
enough to oblige us to that great blasphemy against nature, the con- 
jugal relation without prevailing love; at least, without a heart disen- 
gpaged, and at eaae." Emilia would peiiaaps have been a *^ perfect wo- 
luaai/' had she chosen the other path ; but ^' perfect woman" is so dts- 
tandng a oofitemplation to man compassed with infirmity, and; implies so 
much of the procul este prof am bearing, that we are, on thp whole, 
thankfiil to take her with all her imperfections on her head, for better 
for wors^ till a yet severer casuistry us do part : and so. we plight her 
our troth* 

All this metaphorically, of course : for here is her actual husband — a 
sharp*witted barrister, and horribly jealous withal — w that it is not likely 
we should be seriously figtirative. Mr. Danby is capitally set forth, and 
constitutes a real ^^ charaeier'* — slightly inconsistent and improbable, 
perchance — but so all real " diaracters" are. He is no exaggerated fugle- 
man, of a company of those chamber practitioners who become, by virtue 
of their profession, singular in their habits, suspicious in their tempers, 
and acute rather than broad in intellect. Yet he has deep feelings, quite 
unknown to himself, lying congealed; widun his breast Tbe" founda- 
tion" of >all he dees and thmks is so invariably just and right, that we long 
to see his rectitude tempered widi\pity, his piaiu'^peaking with gentle- 
ness$ his austerity with mercy. The portraits of his mother and her sound- 
hearted sa:vijEig»womaa (the giood Genius of the tale) are. also cleverly 
d6ne;. and i^ere mie paii^Uy tratkfiil sitrokes about that, of old Mr 
Wyndbam, alike in his selfish prosperity and in his imbecile dotage. 
Johzmy. Wiloox^ too, ia ^EoeUettt — a very fanolih of a bdy> Coiooel 
LenoKiaso disagreMUe and.egotistie, thafrwe are thankful he did not 
beoMae lord and oaastBr o£ Eimlia* Usa. it too^ vulgar, in hec &ather- 

t2 
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brained vivacity for our liking, and though quite good enough, is not 
much too good for the gallant colonel. 

But Mrs. Marsh's power is still more distinctly marked in the striking 
novel of " Ravenscliffe.** The character of Randal Langford, conceived 
and executed with evident study, leaves an impression of almost unmiti- 
gated pain. We inspect a fierce, violent nature ; passionate yet hard, 
fiery but cold ; which contrasts have been aggravated, not sof^ned, by 
the education of an iron father, and a rigid, reserved, impassive mother 
— such education as a Dominican inquisitor might have given in the 
bosom of a Protestant church. From childhood, his passions, extraor- 
dinary in their force, have been all driven in — his tenderer feelings 
chilled, every softer imagination blighted. A stanch sense of duty he 
has ; but the strong cord which binds him to it is made up in part only 
of principle, partly, also, of doggedness and pride. That tall, gaunt 
young man, harsh and stern of visage, ungraceful in gait, overbearing 
in mien, dogmatical in tone — the very being to be implicated in social 
broils — has been brought up in puritan seclusion, and saturated with 
contemptuous abhorrence of certain social excrescences, especially duel- 
ling. And he it is whom we have to see horsewhipped, at high noon, in 
the public walk of his college grounds, before a crowd of collegiate and 
promiscuous gazers ; but the only means in the world's eye for wiping 
out the stain, he has been taught to despise as cowardly and degrading ; 
he has loudly and constantly enforced that doctrine himself ; his enforce- 
ment of it has been so public, so repeated, so tranchant, so unmodified, 
that it seems impossible for him to recede with honour. Such is the 
" fix" in which Randal is placed ; such the horns of the dilemma by 
which he is tossed and gored. It argues the adventurous daring of 
Mrs. Marsh to conjure up difficulties of so perplexing an order ; and 
although the effect is necessarily disagreeable, and the conduct of the 
struggle open to objection from different quarters, she, at least, " rides on 
the whirlwind, and directs the storm" like one not unused to such terrible 
voyaging. Randal's mother, Mrs., or "Madam" Langford, is ably de- 
lineated, like some scowling family portrait which offends the eye, while 
attracting it on the score of artistic truth — a cold, stiff, rig^d woman, of 
undeviating moral rectitude, strong puritan piety, and severe sense of 
duty, of haughty as well as frigid temper ; always supposing blame, 
whoever the person chargedj where blame could be supposed, and visit- 
ing mistakes, faults, or crimes, with the same unsparing rigour. Where 
blame is futile, she takes refuge in what is justly called '' that worst 
alternative in such cases — ^an awful, portentous, a barren, dreary silence, 
far worse in its effects upon family harmony than the most passionate and 
stormy explanations." How characteristic of the Ravenscliffe circle, that 
when a letter comes from the university, announcing Randal's expulsion, 
the father should hand it in silence to his wife, and then, without note or 
comment, to his son — that the three should read it (each and all mor- 
bidly sensitive to the family honour), and not one word be uttered, not 
the slightest symptom of feeling or sympathy betrayed. If Randal is, 
as we believe, an improbability, not so his parents. They and he are all 
finely individualised ; but ' in his case the individuality is a mistake : he 
would not have practically realised so many theoretical contraries ; no 
such positive result could have been worked out of such negative terms. 
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Hence he commands not that sympathy which might seem his due, con- 
sidering the force expended by our authoress on the description of his 
wedding, and the means which brought it about ; eveix her intensity 
&ils to harrow one up to the proper degree, when she analyses his 
agonies of wounded pride and tenderness ; of jealousy, rage, suspicion, 
all at arms within ; such burning indignation, such withering distrust of 
all ; he, the strong man, caught, foiled, betrayed, cheated by them all. 
In depicting Eleanor Whamcliffe, agsdn, Mrs. Marsh set herself a dif- 
ficult and delicate task. The story of Angela had given her an op- 
portunity, as she somewhere remarks, to delineate a character tender, 
gentle, and softly susceptible, but with the addition of sublime spiritual 
strength : Eleanor, on the other hand, is to charm us by equal maidenly 
graces, but to lack that substratum without which the character in time 
of trial falls away. Eleanor is another Lucy Ashton ; the delight of 
beholders, but the tossed and driven sport of circumstances — one who 
feels that yield she must to an irresistible force, " suflfering the current of 
eveuts to sweep her unresistingly where it will" — ^like the drowning wretch 
(to use the novelist's own similitude) who, having baffled with the waves, 
clinging desperately for life to the last plank, exhausted with his ago- 
nising efforts, at length submits to his fate, and closing his eyes, suffers 
the waters to overwhelm him. Bitterly she learns what that meaneth : 
to be weak is to be miserable. One courageous stroke would save her, 
when it comes to the worst ; but she wants the energy for that one act. 
*^ She had been cowed when a child. Dire misfortune ! She had lost 
the faculty of opposition even in the most just acts of self-defence. She 
had been so accustomed to be passive, that passive was all she could be in 
the greatest emergency." In sacrificing herself, her betrothed, and yet 
another and dearer, to parental intrigue, she has only to expect such 
peace as worldliness cannot give but can take away : the peace of helpless 
despair, the peace of those who suffer without resistance — " such peace 
as the poor Irish victim of starvation and fever experiences when he gives 
the matter up, and lies down under a hedge to die." But when ehe is 
irrevocably Randal's, she does not, '^ wasting in despair, die because" her 
sun of hope and joy is eclipsed, is gone down while it is yet day ; but, in 
consonance with the moral principles of the writer, so often and charac- 
teristically enforced, she eschews ^* madness in white satin and Brussels 
lace," and, to the terrific disappointment of well-bred sentimentalists and 
well-seasoned novel-readers, she determines on devoting herself to per- 
form a wife's duties — and lo! to the feverish trance of passion succeeds 
the sober glow of a sincere and dutiful attachment. The author foresees 
that many will think Eleanor a marvellous common-place or even un- 
worthy creature, thus to accept her appointed portion, and that many will 
blame her, and justly, for letting that portion be forced upon her by the 
unreasonable violence of others. But Mrs. Marsh's sympathy attends 
this effort to realise a dutiful attachment ; '' for, let people say what thej 
will, the dutifulness of an attachment is no ill ingredient in aid of its dura* 
bility and strength." Compare this point of view, reader, with that which 
would have been adopted by a French romance-factor— a Paul de Kock 
or an Eugene Sue, and between the two doctrines choose ye ! But with 
all the English sobriety and moral sense of Mrs. Marsh, she is careful and 
able to avoid a frequently inseparable dnlness : not those practised French- 
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men themselves would have drawn a pietnre more intense in its colomtng 
than that of Eleanor on the dark and stormy bridal-mom, when she lajr 
gasping on the bed, as her maid brought in the lace veil, and the orauge- 
flowers, and the 

Bwra-nfov Xoforpeip xai noBapWy 

and, with a crushing presentiment of woe and killing anguish, watched 
what was going on, " as the wretched Mary Stuart might have watched 
the preparations for her toilet on the morning of her execution." When 
a sorrow-poisoned arrow of this sharp, merciless sort is to speed its way 
to the soul, few there are who can bend Mrs. Marsh's bow. 

Her dramatic power of narrative is largely illustrated in " Ravenscliffe.'* 
For instance : in the conversational intrigues of Lady Whamcliffe with 
Randal and his bride — ^the panic at Lisbume Castle on the flight of 
Marcus, and the eclaircissement of Mr. Sullivan — the scene between 
Eleanor and Marcus in the wood — and, above all, that chpf-cTceuvre of 
tragical description, justly compared to a parallel passage in the ^' Bride 
of Lammermoor,'*the wedding morning at Lidcote Hall. The catastrophe 
beneath the raven's oak — 

Antb sinistra cava raonuisset ab ilice. comix — 

is over-fraught with pain ; one cannot forgive Marcus the bearishness of 
his eoabraces — he is as rough at a sahite as at a horse-whipping, and in 
both eases oocasioDS illimitable disaster. After this, the narrative flags 
sadly. In energy, interest, style, characterisation, there is a decline — and 
one almost wishes it were a galloping dectine — ^for, with the exception of 
the very last stage of all, the book euflers a slow and steady atrophy, and 
dies by inches. The second Mrs. Langford and her son, Priest, are in 
every sense de trop ; and the story is closed with a wish on the reader's 
part, that Mrs. Marsh bad in this case, as in others, been a Dissenter from 
the Established Churehdom of three vols, post 8vo., and sided with the 
Nonconformists, who have faith in two. 

Dispersed here and there throughout the tale we come across tid-^bits 
of the picturesque-— etched off in flowing but not careless style. SvLch. is 
the description of the castle of Ravenscliffe, g^mily- towering on a soaur, 
high over a rocky*bedded impetuous stream, and the vast ruinous old 
tree, of ante-Norman date, calfed the raven's oak, with its hoary, rugged, 
moss-grown trunk, its huge coronet of branches, and its outspread arms 
swaying majestically to the rising and falling wind — a sublime relict of 
ages gone by. Such, too, the sketeh of the stately castle of Lisbume, on the 
west coast of Ireland — that coast scooped out and hollowed by the waves 
of the Atlantic — encompassed by cloud-peaked mountains and precipitous 
diffs, with grand torso-like islands to break the view of the wild sea, as 
it dashes its rushing waters against the cold grey crags. Or take the 
fli^t of Randal firom Cambridge, on that dark November morning, when 
the sun was covered with low, heavy doiids — ^not dark thunder clouds, 
great and imposing, but elevating to look upon — ^but low, dusky, uncha- 
racterised clouds, telling of mizzling rain-^rain of that regular, voiceless, 
baptisiog, determined sort, which is more than suffiment to deaden any 
spirits and any courage — and follow the dishonoured fugitive along 
the mountain-path, running dimly discernible betwe^i coarse tnffcs of 
gnsa and sweet gale, and scanty km^ of heath and gorse, winding among 
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the dfeary bills, new up, now down, and ever and anon lost amid th& 
boggy valleys, with their pools of black stagnant water, their tiny forests 
of bog myrtle, their tufts oi eoarse reeds, and the white cotton-grast 
waving its snowy head mournfully up and down in the ohill whistling 
wind. 

And now lor a scamper across the rest of Mrs. Marsh's broad domains 
of romance. It Tvas in 1834 that the " Two Old Men'* opened their 
budget, giving us, as their opening tales, *' The Deformed," and " The 
Admiral'^ Daughter." The former was spoiled by an exaggerated jffna/^, 
which was not the last or least of its author's misdoiogs in that line ; for 
she is orily too ready to employ a coup de thedtre when it will give a lift, 
or unnatural bound, rather, to a halting narrative. The latter tale is 
painfully touching, and wrought out with a remarkable blending of 
natural passion and gradual art ; joyous radiance beams so cheerily about 
Inez Thorobaugh — black, blank, blasting misery makes such a wretch of 
Inez Vivian — that the contrast presents one of the most moving and 
memorable sights in modem fiction. A second series of these tales com- 
prised ** A Country Vicarage," in which a similar but for inferior contrast 
is drawn between the simplicity of maidenly life in pastoral innocence and 
the fierce detractions of feverish worldly existence — and a French sketch, 
called "Love and Duty," which reads (as, indeed, many of Mrs. Marsh's 
stories do) like a translation from some Kvely but pensive Gallic rocm^ 
teur. Neither of these stories of the " Woods and Fields," as they were 
somewhat gratuitously entitled, sfiowed an. advance upon the earlier series^ 
though both were told with freshness, and that intensity which is so 
generally characteristic of their narrator. And a disposition arose among 
some critical arbiters to consider her power as having culminated and ex- 
hausted itself in the tragedy of " The Admiral's Daughter." But the pro- 
duction of '* Mount Sorel" — the notable first-fruits of a notable series in 
periodical literature — silenced the ominous notes from the '^rooky wood" 
of criticism, and evidenced in palpable distinctness the sustained e^ill and 
arousing energy of the novelist. True, it was fuller than its ** forbears'' 
of stylish affectations, and grievously afflicted sedate people of methodical 
habit and classical taste by the disfecta membra it proffered as hale sen- 
tences, and the prodigality of its outlay in hyphens, asterisks, and marks 
of admiration. But then it charmed all by the portraits of Edmund 
Lovel, though ^e is not, technically, the hero, and Clarice de Vere, one of 
those sweet young creatures whom Mrs. Marsh is so apt to plunge into 
anguish "^full fathom five," on the score of filial duty in its conflict with 
personal attachment Hardly less interest belongs to the elder actors in the 
drama — one or two of whom are realised with excellent effect. " The Previ- 
sions of Lady Evelyn" contains some of its author's verj' best and very worst 
writing; there are sections in it of surpassing merit — ^pictures whereon the 
memory lingers with a sense of fascination — while chapters intervene of 
dull, almost irrelevant and incoherent garrulity, seemingly penned in the 
heedless haste which produces languid reading in proportion to its own 
disorderly speed. There is more equable and condensed vigour ij* 
" Father Darcy" — a historical romance which " does execution," of the' 
Kentish-fire sort, among the apostles of Jesuitism, and approves the ro- 
mancer a shrewd polemic as well as an eager Protestant. In fact, she is 
ultra- Protestant ; and some of the descriptions, discussions, and scenes in 
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this novel would make far more stirriDg tracts for Exeter Hall misflions, 
than the homilies and controversial appeals usually sanctioned by a May- 
meeting committee. For instance, the Jesuit's exposition of the casuistry 
of mental reservation to Everard Digby, or Grace Vaux's " assisting" at 
the martyr-procession to the stake, or the tuition of Robert Catesby's 
children in hatred of *^ that wicked queen" Elizabeth, and that " gruff- 
looking fat man," that " dreadful wicked heretic, Luther," by their grim, 
gaunt g^nddam. 

A less questionable success was that of *' Norman's Bridge," a tale of 
a modem Midas and his gains and his heirs — expanded, as in the case of 
" Ravenscliffe," over too large a surface of time — but ingeniously or- 
dered, admirably peopled, and strikingly, though perhaps too abruptly, 
wound up. And then came " Angela," another able fiction, with an in- 
different conclusion — a book one must like, for the sake of its " bright 
particular star" — but which proportionably vexes its admirers by its occa- 
sional defiance of probability in plot, and good taste in style. When an 
author creates a sterling character, it is natural he should love to intro- 
duce him anew in successive tales, although the experiment is not with- 
out its hazards : this experiment Mrs. Marsh prosperously essayed in 
" Angela," and on a more systematic scale in her next brace of novels, 
" The Wilmingtons," and " Time, the Avenger." Henry Wilmington's 
sacrifice pf moral principle and self-respect to distorted notions of filial 
duty, which forms the point (Tappui of the interest in the former tale, is 
only too characteristic of this writer's exegesis of the fifth commandment. 
Be her "private interpretation" right or wrong, she expounds it in 
parables hard to bear, and which excite remonstrances on the ground 
both of ethics and of art. In "Time, the Avenger," she indulges her 
whim of showing crabbed elderly manhood in love — ^a whim that lately 
threatened to be the rage with our Lady Novelists. Mr. Danby, in 
^* Emilia Wyndham," was not to be exclusively sui generis ; Mr. Craigle- 
thorpe, sarcastic, severe, forbidding, is similarly " trotted out" to show 
his paces with a fair rider on his haughty back — much to the encourage- 
ment of time-stricken, musty, desponding bachelors ; for if thus 

Mopso Nisa datur, quid non speremus amantes ? 

Jungentur jam gryphes equis ; aevoque sequent! 

Cum canibus timidi venient ad pocula damae. 

It must be allowed, however, on the other hand, that few of her sister- 
hood surpass Mrs. Marsh in the delineation of a youthful lover of the 
beau idSal order as to age, presence, manners, head, and heart — almost 
fit to pair off with the bright damosels whom she never tires of creating, 
nor we of deifying among the penates of our bookshelves. 

But the lofty sphere even of omnipotent criticism has its horizon, and 
finds space an obstinate entity, whatever the Kantian philosophy may 
discourse. So, of Mrs. Marsh's other novels, " Mordaunt Hall," " Let- 
tice Arnold," &c., si qtus alia, the less that we now say the better. Not 
indeed as regards her or them, but as regards ourselves, reader — and 
you. 
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FRENCH ALMANACKS FOR 1853, AND PARISIAN LITERARY 
AND POLITICAL CHIT-CHAT. 

The French almanacks for 1853 are utterly barren of political inte- 
rest. Every channel being now closed to the conveyance of information 
bearing upon the state of the nation, or the hopes, fears, or aspirations 
of the people, it is not surprising that even these very modest venicles of 
opinion should also be tabooed upon the one dangerous theme. There 
is an Almanack de NapolSan, but what does it contain ? A Calendrier 
NctpoUonien, a history of the Imperial Guard, an anecdote of Josephine, 
the tomb at the Invalides, a life of Marshal Soult, anecdotes of the Em- 
peror, reprinted for the hundredth time, and a portrait of the emperor- 
elect, Napoleon III., to which we may have occasion to return. We miss 
the prophecies that for two years past have declared in cabalistic num- 
bers, or black letters, that Louis Napoleon was destined to be President 
de la Bepublique Frangaise indivisible^ democratiquej nor are they 
replaced by any to the effect that the same prince is to be emperor of 
the said indivisible democratic nation, or the reverse. A significant 
and decorous silence is observed upon such a delicate subject. Possibly 
it might be thought a consultation of stars and seers, and numbers being 
alike unfavourable, it was deemed civil to say nothing. Had the results 
been favourable, the modem Magi would have spoken out with joyous 
acclamations. Being unfavdurable, a kindly feeling precluded the publi- 
cation of evil omens. This is giving the redacteurs credit for a consi- 
derable amount of discrimination ; others may think that they were not 
allowed a choice — that Louis Napoleon very wisely preferred being his 
own prophet. 

We miss also this year some of our quaint old friends. La Science du 
ZHable, the JJmanach J^etieux, and others ; but their place is more 
than filled by a first number of an Almanack de la Litterature du 
Theatre et des Beaux Arts, which opens with a literary history of the 
past year by M. Jules Janin. The renowned critic and feuilletonist 
writes with his usual liveliness, nor is his spirit of old extinguished by the 
evil days that have come over his country, but still he occasionally growls 
like a lion in a pitfall. 

** It is one of the qualities,'* he says, " one of the virtues of France, 
that intellectual labour, whatever happens, never stops. In vain the 
tempest roars in the distance, in vain the sky covers itself with clouds, 
the hive is at its work, and the diligent bee travels across the briars on 
the path and the flowers of the garden gathering the honey of every day. 
It is a touching sight to see these chosen spirits, these select men, these 
noble hearts, often wounded to death, still obstinately persevering in 
spite of evil hours, the one at his poem, the other at his drama ; the 
historian at his history, the romancer at his fiction, that nothing can in- 
terrupt ; intelligent portrayers of the fears, the hopes, and the griefs of 
a nation rendered illustrious by their genius, they would think that they 
were committing a bad action if they were to tarry a moment in their 
bold course onwards anudst so many miseries." 

The critic pleads the impossibility of chronicling in a few pages the 
whole of the Parisian literature — ^books and plays — ^for 1852. For still 
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better reasons may we content ourselves with noticing some of the best 
works and best plays of an unusually productive year. At the head of 
these stand the rival histories of the Restoration by De Lamartme and De 
Vaulabelle. The latter, Jules Janin tells us, is far from possessing the 
graee, the brilliancy, or the eloquenee of l^e poet-politioian ; bat M. de 
Vaulabelle distingiushes himaelf by other qualitieB: «ieigy and strength, 
passion and anger, auger carried even to contempt. "It is not only a 
history," be says, " this work of M. de Vaulabelle- s, it is also a vengeanc^i 
and this vengeaaifie never slacks, even at the most d^cult moments ; the 
solitery lamp never goes out, and every year we see eomiog nearer and 
nearer the foXal shadow of a history reserved to a future no less illustrious 
than thait penned iby M. de Lamartine." M. de Vaulabelle is, like M. 
de JBaraxite, a statesman, who in his days of retirement has taken up the 
pea of an hiatoriAn, and who can express the gratitude and astonishment 
of the public when the first volume of the '^ History of the Convention'' 
appeared! "The writer," says Janin, "held in his skilful hands a 
learned pen, the Erench language obeys him as a slave does his master, 
and he is himself moderation and wisdom personified." 

Gerard de Nerval is^plaoed fisst among the writers of light literature. 




work entitled the " lUunnnes," this same Gerard de Nerval writes with 
the pen of Cezotte the incredible history of GagUostro, of the Abb^ du 
Buquoit, and of Quintus Auder. Another scarcely less curious work by 
tfae same author is entitled ^' Lorely." It is a tradition of Bacoarach on 
the Rhine. 

M. Merim6e has published a charming little volnme, which contains four 
(MT-five of his best stories. Well known for his wit and grace, for his 
eoqiusite eare, and the delidous brevity with which he treats everything, 
maJdng a word, a gesture, a nothing, intimate all that he wishes to his 
reader, — M. Merim^e is the master of a school, one of the best disciples of 
which is, without contradiction, M. Octave Feuillet, author of a pretty 
romance called "Bellah," but the fame of which has been surpassed by 
that of the same writer's "Proverbs," which Janin teUs us are "charm- 
ing," that they pass into the very heart of the Parisian wcM'ld, that they 
speak its fine language, and reproduce faithfully its elegant manners. 

And here the veteran critic turns aside to inflict a stem and sharp cas- 
tigation on what he calls the violent wits and turbulent writers of the 
day. " Heroes of nocturnal studies, by dint of dipping their lips into 
the adulterated wine of the Barriers, by dint of following the chrffbnnieTy 
armed with his hook, in his vagabond progress, by dint of studying the 
exceptional manners of the guinguettes^ taverns, low dancing-houses, and 
open-air concerts, they produce a description of works by the side of 
which other more chaste and elegant writings have no chance. Thus it 
is not easy to detect the charms in the stories of M. H^rimee, or in the 
proverbs of M. Feuillet, when just rising from a perusal of ' L'Histoire 
des Exoentriques,' par M. Champfieury, author of the ' Chien Gaillou^' 
or ^ L'Histoire du Quartier Latin,' par M. Murger, the historian of Bo- 
hemia, a district much in fashion at the present moment." 

£ug^ne Sue is, for some similar reasons of nice, if not robust criticism, 
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no great farouiite with Jaaiin. " Notwithstanding histalent, his energy, 
and that admirahle faculty of invention which has made our eontempo* 
nvries pass so many hours of idleness, curiosity, and repose, we should 
hare great difficulty,'* says the critic, "in placing M. 'Eugene Sue 
in the rank of artktic writers ! He writes somewhat as a bird sings, and 
sa^iiso is he as popular as a singing^hird, and when he speaks every one 
stops to listen to him. His Motion is varied, ardent, full of incidents, of 
surprises, and of catastropfees. This very year past, from the bottom of 
that exile, which it is to be hoped will not be eternal, M. £ag^ne Sue has 
published a romanoe called 'Femand Dapkssis,' full et once of the 
amiable qualities and the amiable faults of its author." 

A work, entitled " The History of a Hundred and Thirty Wouaen,'* by 
LeonGozlan, i« described by Janin as a most strange romance, and the 
most singular in the year for astounding adventures and incredible narra- 
tives, but the terrible rofnaneer will one day, he prophecies, ps^ for hb 
horrora and his bk^emies, and will bound and roar between four planks, 
between sky and earth, like a wounded tiger. 

An unknown author, M. Felicien Mallefille, has eomnienoed a great 
prose work in the style of an epic poem, called the ^' Memoires de Don 
Juan.'' Janin speaks of it in tb^ very highest terms. ^' It was," he says, 
"a prodigious undertaking to force Don Juan, tl^ wit, the'lofer, and the 
seeptic, to write his own memoirs, and to depict alike his greatness, his 
vanities, and his miseries. The day when this iMography -shall have 
reached a denouement " he adds, "the language of the nineteenth century 
will reckon one more chef-^crnvre.** 

" The King of Living Wits," M. de Renrasat, has published a beautiful 
memoir of Anselm of Canterbury, and M. Villemain published almost at 
the same moment an eulogy of 8aint Ambrose. These works were sug- 
gested by the " Vear Rongeur" and the writings of the Abbe Gaume, who 
declared that the university men disregarded the teachings of the fathers 
of the Church. Were these works tributes, then, to the memory of the 
saints they profess to eulogise, or mere time-serving compilations ? Janin 
himself seema to think that Saint Anselm, illustrated by " ee bel esprit 
Voltarien — the honour and the grace of Parisian society," as some- 
thing rather incongruous ; but he comforts himself with saying, that* the 
Abbe Ganme should be ashamed at having calumniated Homer and 
Virgil, Demosthenes and Cicero, and the most ancient men of the uni- 
versity have revenged themselves in the best way they could. That is, in ' 
writing the lives of sain ts ! 

M. Mignet's beautiful work on Mary Stuart, in which the conduct of 
Elizabeth is so cleverly exculpated, we have long ago made known to our 
readers. Guizot 1ms not been idle. During the last year abne he prcv- 
duced two remarkable works : " Corneille and his Times," and " Shak- 
speare and his Times." Janin speaks of the two great dramatic poets as 
of "stars of the same dimensions, lucieki suiera" 

Among slighter works, graeeful sketches of a lighter and more ddicate 
description, we have " Causeries du Lundi," scenes in which M. Sainte 
Beuve extols Fr^ch urbanity and French taste. Janin says of this work 
that there is nothing in ancient or modem literature to compare with it 
" for its tone, its reserve, and -its art of saying everything in the right 
place!" 
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In spite of revolutions, M. Thiers completed last year the ninth volume 
of his '^ History of the Consulate aud the Empire ;*' last year, also, in 
spite of his exile, M. Louis Blanc published the third volume of his " His- 
tory of the French Revolution." Little has been heard of George Sand. 
The ^^ Chateau des D^sertes*' met with a very mediocre success. The 
first volume is charming, but the second is full of paradoxical statements 
in regard to the theatres and dramatic works. The amiable story-teller, 
Jules Sandeau, also published only one romance, *' Sacs et Parchemin." 

Add to this list, " small but glorious, Janin says, a " History of Paris," 
by M. T. Lavallee, and a new *' Tableau de Paris," by M. Edmond 
Texier. The latter is cleverly illustrated, and is a very popular book. 
We cannot, at first, see why M. Janin next classes together a " Histoire 
des Marionnettes,"; by M. Charles Magnin, and '^ L'Histoire de la Lit- 
terature Fran9aise," by M. Geruzez. The fact turns out to be, that the 
history of French literature is written in as much space as the history of 
puppets. " Is not," asks Janin, " this a sad thing for the history of 
puppets ? Such a history," he adds, " reminds him of the overture of 
' Don Juan* by Mozart arranged for two flageolets." 

The usual quantity of poetry made its appearance during the year, not 
wanting in that kind of noise that flatters the ear, and in a cert^dn move- 
ment that pleases the senses, but that is all. Among them, however, are 
two that will live; the "Fables" of M. Viennet, and the "Perles et 
Camees" of Theophile Gautier. 

Literature and the fine arts suffered severe losses during the last year. 
Among the most regretted were Eugene Bemouf — a young but learned 
Orientalist, the learned Baron Walckenaer^ the Count de St. Priest, and, 
above all, Tony Johannot, with whom has perished " Le Livre Illustre." 

The transition from books to the theatre is the more easy, as dramatic 
authors have adopted the pleasant habit of reproducing on the stage the 
works that have been accepted by their readers. Thus we have seen 
M. de Lamartine*s charming episode of " Graziella" produced at the 
Gymnase ; and M. de Lamartiue himself, an honour which he might well 
have dispensed with, singing sentimental couplets in praise of his 
amours, M. Jules Sandeau also manufactured an ingenious and 
charming comedy from his romance " Le Chd,teau de la Seigliere." 
This piece, entitled on the stage " Mademoiselle de la Seigliere," met 
with great success at the Theitre Fran9ais, and was played alternate 
nights with a pretty little drama, in verse, by M. Emile Augi^r, entitled 
" Diana," a fable of the time of Cardinal Richelieu. These two pieces 
were so successful as to have been performed for nearly a year, and were 
at length succeeded by the " Ulysses" of M. Ponsard, a work sealed with 
the stamp of a rare ability. ^' Ulysses" is penned in what Janin calls 
the almost brutal simplicity of the Homeric poem from whence it is 
derived; hence it was received, at first, with murmurs, but the true 
poetic feeling that pervades the whole drama ultimately won the feelings 
of the spectators, and ensured another triumph to the author of " Char- 
lotte Corday" and " Lucretia." 

So much for the Th^^tre Fran9ais. A very successful drama, by M. 
Ernest Serret, called " Les Families," was produced at the Odeon, or 
second Theatre Fran9ais, as it is now called, as also a drama in three acts, 
by M. L6on Guillard, entitled " L'exil de Machiavel." The success of 
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the latter was of a less satisfactory character, Janin tells us, because three 
acts were not sufficient to develop the character of one of the greatest 
statesmen of the world, struggling against so many weak-minded but 
obstinate princes, and so many petty interests. 

The Opera existed for six long months on the " Juif Errant," it will 
exist six longer upon the " Proph^te." The public prefers the youthful 
g^ce and vigour of the Opera Comique to the salaried pomps and mag- 
nificences of the Opera. There the bourgeois can take his wife and 
daughter in safety, and these ladies never weary applauding the " Croix 
de Marie," the " Rendez-vous Bourgeois," the " Giralda,*' and " Bon soir, 
Monsieur Pantalon." 

Not quite so select, but no less charming, the Gymnase has given its 
habitues two or three successful comedies during the past year. First in 
rank was '* Mercadet le Faiseur," a posthumous work of De Balsac's. 
Le Faiseur means a man who is perpetually plotting as to how he shall 
get his dinner oi his breakfast. George Sand also contributed to the 
repertory of the Gymnase a pastoral, in three acts, '< Les Vacances de 
Pandolphe ;" but the public, which seldom allows itself to be vexed at 
anything from the pen of a first-rate wit, was actually enraged at this 
production, and declared that it was taken for a child, and being brought 
back too late in the day to Pierrot and Columbine ! The first allusion is 
to the great and successful character created by Frederic Lemaiti^ during 
the past year on the boards of the Gait^, and which was no less than 
Paillasse. 

If the Galte belongs to Frederic Lemaitre, so undoubtedly the Am- 
big^ Comique belongs to the beautiful and eloquent Madame Guy on. 
She reigns there an absolute and yet pleasing queen, and rules alike the 
hearts and the minds of her subjects. As Bertha la Mamande she 
makes them laugh and weep alternately, and indeed has it all her own 
way. The actor being at the Ambigu more than the play. 

At the Porte St. Martin M. Gerard Nerval has produced "LTma- 
gier de Harlem,** an episode in the history of the art of printing. At the 
Circus an amusing fairy piece, " La Chatte Blanche," has sufficed its 
audience for a whole year. At the Palais Royal, the only place in Paris 
where people still laugh, there has been one constant succession of new 
farces. The great thing of the year has, however, been without contesta- 
tion " La Dame aux Cam^lias," by young Alexandre Dumas, and which 
was produced at the Thedtre du Vaudeville. Janin speaks of it as ^*a 
phenomenon which manifested itself with all the appearances and all the 
consequences of a phenomenon." Obstinately refused by the censorship, 
it required a revolution to enable it to be broueht before the public, wiw 
whom, &om that moment, it became an integrsd portion of their daily life. 

" Nothing was heard spoken of," says Janin, " but * La Dame aux 
Camelias ;' people swore by her, she was the life and preoccupation of a 
whole nation ; not a queen at her grave has been followed by such pro- 
longed mourning ; not a young, innocent girl, in her early coffin, has nad 
so many, or such bitter tears shed upon her ; every evening, and for a 
hundred days continuously, the agony and the death of that woman have 
been the cause, positively, of a public mourning; fanatics rushed to 
touch the mortuary cloth bordered with lace as if it had covered the body 
of a sunt ! Oh, the fools who could prostrate themselves before the apo- 
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theosift of lioence 'aad of yice ! Oh, the inse nsate people who wept at the 
death of a courtesan, and who had not a tear to spare fc»r IjAigema ! 
Oh, the fine answer to make to that posterity which now begins, when 
she shall ask — What was France doing in 1852? She was shedding 
ail the tears of her body on the coffin of a pra^on without virtue; she 
eould not comfort herself for the loss of Hhe Lady with the Came- 
Jias;' she despoiled the best gardens of Paris in order to bury that pro- 
fane beauty every night under the fl6w«« that she loved !" 

It appears, from the amusing revelations contained in the pages of ihe 
Almtmach Comique, that the same irregular means are taken in Paris to 
force the circulation of cheap and inferior literature as has of late been 
in vogue in London, more especially in regard to periodicals which address 
themselves to the fair sex. Mademoiselle Louisette^ for examj^ had 
.given in her subscription to the Fleurs Ammees and the Pirates, Jania 
does not. notice the works in question. The Fleurs Ammees must, by 
its title, be captivating to sentimental youog ladies, and it professed to 
be luxuriously illustrated by Gxandville. As to the Firates^ we can 
understand tnat there must have been something to make the heart 
beat and the fiesh creep in a delicate yoang. creature like Louisette ; 
hut such is the taste of young ladies, they like to revel alternately 
in the perfume of flow^as, and. die noise and smoke of boarding a pirate 
ship* 

But there was another temptation held out to the fair Lomsette to 
give in her subscription to these choice literary productions. The itine- 
rant publisher, a certain M. Croitier, had also promised, on the completion 
of the works, and the payment of the subscription in full, to give to the 
young lady, as a premium, ''a beautiful gold watch, with cylinder, and 
ionT holes with rabiesi" 

This clause in the agreement, added to the respectable appearance (Ja 
mise confortable) of the tradesman, and still more the good ooiMiition of 
•the donkey on which he drove about his merchandise, seduced Louisette 
.into the position of a permanent subscriber; for these kind of works, sold 
in numbers at the door, are never known to terminate so long as the sub- 
scription is paid regularly. Th^e is a story of piracy and murder now 
being trafficked at John o' Groat'^Sy which was begun in Clerkenwellin the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant. Poor Louisette paid fotr number after 
number of the Meurs^ Ammeesi, but the more numbers oame out the 
more animated'grew the'flowers, till it seemed as if the whole of the vege- 
table kingdom, was destined to do duty in this interminable publication. 
She had paid 1 20 franco and was in despair, wh^i a&me unknowi|.catas- 
trophe puit a. sudden stop to the publication^ Louisette had been a most 
.assiduous subscabeE,. and she did not hesitate, no more flowers making 
their appearance, in and ouit of. season, to • call for her premium of a gold 
watck 

" It is aU rights" said Crmtier ;. ^^ call again to-morrow, the prettiimn 
shall be made over, to you/' 

Poor. Lomsette^onidnot sleep, thinking of the four holes with rubies. 
At an esafy hour in the mornings she wa* aib the Hbrarian's« 

** Here itis," said M. Cix»tier« 

'^ Oh, what a lasge parcel 1" esdaimed.Louiselte; <<yott. told me it 
would only ba au very maHl watch," 
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*^Mttke yourself euy ; you will be satisfied; but do mtt open iiie 
parcel till you get home." 

Lomsette, acting upon the instructions thus given to her, hurried into 
the street, ran all the way home, got up five stories with a hop, skip, and 
a jump, nearly broke in her rebellious door, and with her breath ex- 
hausted by the exertion, undid the parcel, to find — two candlesticks ! 

<' What a base deception," exdaimed Louisette, on recoyering fix>m 
her solarise. << Wd], I diought that a lady's watch would not make a 
parcel of l^at size and shape ; but we e^iUI see if I am to be put off in 
this way." 

So Louisette returned to the publisher's — ^it is needless to describe her 
reproaches, her sighs, her tears. 

" 'Tis all light, all right," said the pubUsher. " I thought that you 
would like candlesticks Iwtter^ it would have started you in honseke^nng^ 
and you would have been pr^ared, when your torn came, to l^ht up the 
hymeneal torches ; but we will seny no more about it^— do you prefer tiiis 
work-table ?"^ 

" No, certainly not ; I have been promised a watch, and I will have a 
watch." 

" Hum ! how obstinate you are ! well, I can suit you. I have a beaur 
tiful watch, but it is at the pawnbroker's for the miserable sum of 20 
francs-— it is worth more than 250. If you were to add the 20 to the 
pTBvious sum " 

" Has it four holes with rubies ?" 

" Four holes ! It has more than ten ; it is a watch that is all holes — 
looks like a bit of lace." 

Louisette added the further contribution of 20 francs to the 120 
already paid over, and shortly afterwards received in exchange a silver 
watch worth 15. francs. 

The literary deinUante and subscriber for preminm» had learnt coun^ 
enough frx)m the perusal of the J^'ra^^ to summon M. Croitier before tire 
police court of Paris, where the confortahle publisher was condemned 
to 200 francs' fine, five months' imprisonment, and 100 fr*ancs' damages. 

The caricatures of the French bj themselves are always infinitely 
better than those of the English. We do not say this from nationality, 
or from any sensitiveness act being caricatured by our lively neighbours, 
but simply from the fact that they do not see into the niceties of Englidh 
character : they have, generally speaking, one or* two trf pes^ and these 
they have adhered to from time immemorial. Take, for example^ the 
history, of Mmi. Fanaohee. 

She was born one night between two polkas-, under lihe fiaming gas of 
Mabille. A glass of champagne poured oU' her beadconseerated her lorette; 
and with elastic calf,, and sparkling eye^ she threw heradif at one spring, be- 
tween Mousqueion and Carabine, on die traces of Mqgador and. of Pomar^ 

A splenetic and venttipotent Englishman, brought, to Paris b;^ a pleasure- 
train, repaired to a ball at the ChSlteau Rouge. The chorographic eccentrici- 
ties of Lucile L , better known as Mimi Panachde, captivated his atten- 
tion. •* Shocking I shocking r {sic) he muttered, at first slightly disgusted. 
But soon conquered by her inimitiri^le grace and fine shapes he clapped his 
hands, exdaiQiing,**BeautifblI beantifiiil" 

So ( aigiossed wa»Sir W— — by the enmiaite daacei; that he did not see 
that iaappiauding: he hfld.kt avaiui^W. aianannd. riiiis. &XL froia his finger. 
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This ring was picked up 1?y Mimi Panach^e. She thought at first that it was 
dross, but wheu she ascertained its real value, like an honest girl that she was, 
she repaired with it to the commissary of police. Tliis magistrate had himself 
just received information of the loss sustained by the Englishman, and he gave 
his address to the lorette, who naturally wished to have the opportunity of 
restoring herself the ring to its owner. 

Sir W received the fair terpsichorean with the utmost politeness, and 

insisted on her stopping to supper. About the time when the Dantzic was 
succeeding to the Ai, he passed the ring that had been brought back to him 
on her finger, and asked in the bluntest manner possible, " If I married you 
would you be faithful to me ?" " I swear it with lifted hand," answered Mimi 
Panachee, as she raised her right foot to the height of her Amphitryon's 

eye. This graceful movement decided her fate. Sir W , subjugated, 

ofiTered her his hand, his bank-notes, and his spleen. 

Previously to crossing the Channel, Sir W took an apartment for her 

in the Chauss^e d'Autin, which he furnished in the most magnificent manner, 
and the fortunate lorette gave herself up with renewed ardour to the saltarelles 
and the cachuchas to which she was soon to bid a perpetual farewell. 

The eve of the day fixed for her departure she invited the chorographic 
stars of the public balls and casinos to a souper dansant. The assembly was 
numerous and select. There were there, besides, Paquerette, Folinette, Cigar- 
ette, Gaminette, and other turlurettes— all that feminine dynasty which assume 
the names of the streets in which their boudoirs are established as so many 
titles of nobility. 

There were there the Baroness of Trudaine, the Countess of Paradise, the 
Duchess de la Michodi^re, &c. These had naturally brought their esquires 
with them. So animated did the party become that, aUera time, plates, bottles, 
and glasses flew out of the windows in the midst of shouts of laughter. A patrol 
that happened to be going by was saluted by a shower of liquors and preserves, 
glasses and pots included. 

Shocked at seeing such good things thus disposed of, the heroes of the 2nd 
December invaded the house of Mimi Panach^e ; but here they experienced an 
unanticipated resistance. The lorettes assembled in the form of a battalion, 
and armed with everything that came first to hand, they kept the military for a 
long time in check. . At last victory remained with the men of war, and a 
number of the combatants of both sexes were taken away to prison, charged 
with nocturnal rioting and rebellion, and insult to the authorities. 

Among the prisoners was Mimi Panach^e, general-in-chief. May the 
tribunal be indulgent for the last frolic of this gay butterfly, who will soon be 
changed into a moth by the fogs of perfidious Albion, and to whom even riches 
will not be able >to disguise the ennui of a country, where there are no lively 
people but drunkards, no game but beefsteaks, no ripe fruit but baked apples, 
and no sun but the moon ! 

At a period when every kind of profession and trade is overdone, when 
there are more lawyers than plaintiffs, and more doctors than patients ; 
when there are not as many portraits to paint as there are would-be 
Corregios, and even counters are wanting for ambitious linendrapers, it is 
justly, observes a Gallic scribbler, the duty of the press to make known 
every new opening that presents itself — every new resource that is 
developed for the unemployed industrious. 

In ingenious Paris the tribunals of correctional police, corresponding 
to our poHce-magistrates' courts, make known more than any other places 
the inventions of new lines of business destined to take the places of 
those that are going by ; for such is the eternal law, nothing accumulates, 
everything is replaced, and that alike in the succession of things and ideas. 
It was before the police-magistrates that was first made known the pro* 
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fesrion of collector of apple-peels, of inspector of May-bugs, and of 
picker-up of ends of cigars, and this year another has been added to the 
list, in the person of an Auvergnat, who has been convicted of haying 
exercised the profession of the '* Idssed,'" or, if you like it better, the 
"kissable." 

It appears that there exists in Paris a superstition, the origin of which 
is lost in the obscurity of the past, that nothing brings so much misfor- 
tune to a pretty woman, and even indeed to an ugly one, than to be em- 
braced the first time on New Year's Day by one d^ her own sex. 

It is especially in the quarter of Notre Dame-de-Lorette (which must not, 
from its name, be supposed to be the quarter of Paris most favoured by 
lorettes) that this superstition is acted upon in all its integrity. A Breda^ 
street, a Saint George's-square, a Plgale city (?) would prefer boxing the 
ears of a hundred intimate friends than not to embrace un gentleman the first 
thing in the morning of the new year, no matter if this *' gentleman'* should 
beacoalheaver, a porter, a shoeblack, or even his supernumerary ; this explains 
how it is that the water-carriers of the quarter in question often realise in the 
space of a few years fabulous fortunes, for when one has embraced a water- 
carrier one cannot give him a pitiful New Year's box. But if it should so 
happen that the porter should not be bad-looking, if bis velvet waistcoat were 
of a brilliant bottle-green ; if upon great occasions he should actually employ 
part of his merchandise in performing the ablutions commanded by law in the 
East, and by cleanliness in the West, then the proceeding engendered in 
superstition is not so unpleasantly put into execution, and the New Year's 
box assumes oftentimes miraculous proportions ! 

Here is Pierre Kasquet, a strapping, good-looking Auvergnat, with a spark- 
ling eye, white teeth, and dark hair, who has taken upon himself the mission 
of carrying water to his female customers tiie very first thing on a New Year's 
morning. 

Unfortunately there is a porteress in the case — there is always a porteress 
at the bottom of these catastrophes ; they are pitiless, and even revengeful, 
when, like Madame Chabou, they are urged on by jealousy. Madame Chabou 
was waiting for Rasquet at the foot of the staircase ; she was waitings but 
armed with a broom-handle. The handsome Auvergnat was coming down 
stairs singing. She placed herself before him like the statue of the com- 
mander. 

•*Bonchour, petite mere," said the Auvergnat Don Juan to her ; "je vous 
la chouette bonne et hureuse.'* 

"Back,'' exclaimed the porteress ; " I have not the means of paying men to 
get myself kissed." 

" Never mind," said the liberal water-carrier, " it is like the log of wood," 
and he politely offered to embrace the porteress free of expense ; but Madame 
Chabou, stepping back, administered the broomstick with considerable effect, 
calling her lover at the same time a name generally applied only to the other 
sex. Under these circumstances Peter was obliged to act on the defensive, 
which he did with so much energy, that Madame Chabou had him summoned 
before the correctional police, as being guilty of acts of violence towards her. 

" If you do not condemn him," she said to the court, " I will abdicate my 
functions." 

The court, however, considering that Madame Chabou had been the first to 
break the peace, nonsuited the plaintiff^ with costs. 

Within the last twelve years balconies have become a passion with the 
Parisians. An architect dare not venture upon a new house without the 
indispensable balcony or terrace. The front elevations present a succes- 
sion of balconies, from the first to the fiftk story ; to the right and to 
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ibe left. Tbe Pazisienne » now otaUed to cB^oy life eooMantlT ia tb* 
open air. There is not a great lady or a lorette who has not her hangiag^ 
gardens like SemiramisL How efaarming it is to embroida^ to work, to 
read, to look out, and to be looked at on a balcony I It was on a bakony 
that M. Onisoie had placed the kennel of his dog Kingdom. 

This dog was of Engitsh breed — ifes name attests it * Madame Moossillon," 
said JM. Oiiisoie to his porteress on starting for London, **i leave m^ dog in 
your charge, i shall be a month away ; it wc^ifas a pound and a half ; if on n^ 
return it has iucreased in weight a single drachm, if its breath is tainted, you 
shall not have a single sou ; but if it has preserved its perfume and its small 
size, I shall make you a present of fifty francs. So let it have no meat, no 
bones ; only bread, nothing but biead, and yon shall be rewarded, and ukhpo 
than that, 1 will Mess you.** 

> " AU right, said I to myseir* — (Madame Moussilbm is now addressing the 
court) — "all right, said I to myself; if your dog gels fat he will be a cJever 
fellow ; so, monsieur )e president, I went up every day to see Chien ^homme^ 
and I took him a little water, nothing but water, but on tlie Tuesdays and 
Saturdays I took him a halEpennywortfa of bread. Yet, notwithstanding these 

Srecautions, what did the brute of a dog de, but get as fet as tbe Poithos of 
I, Alexandre Dumas, and hts breath was pestiferous as ten thousand men. 

*' This is not natural, said I to myself, so I stopped the allowance of bread ; 
but lo I he continued to fatten till he looked dropsical, and hb breath gfew 
worse and worse. I took counsel upon die matter with my good man, who 
said to me * There's something under this.* He was mistaken ; it was above, 
not under it. A countrywoman of CMen ^homm^ Kved in the bafcony above ; 
I examined the kennel, and what did I find in it ? Seventeen bones oi legs of 
mutton, that madame, milady, had treated this beast of a dog with. Is it not 
disgusting thus to throw away the food of the poor ? I accmlingly spoke my 
mind to this corrupter of dogs, and she replied to me, * O5ob I pomquoi vo 
faire p^rir dogue de faim?^ 

" When she answered me thus, I had unfortunately my house-broom in my 
hand, and I was so indignant tliat I allowed myself to break one ef her teeth 
with it — only one, I assure you. I ask for a hundred francs damages, be- 
cause not only M. Onisoie did not give ine the fifty francs, but he left the 
house, and the landlord dismissed me from my situation as porteress^** 

Madame Wilson explained to the court, how, hearing poor Kingdom bowl 
with hunger all day and all night, she took pity on the dog and threw it a stray 
bone. She then detailed the violence to which she had been subjected on the 
part of Madame Moussillon, and produced a medical certificate in proof of the 
mischief that had been done to her. 

Monsieur h Prendent to Madame Moussillon — To sum up, what do you 
complain of? 

"I complain, I complain,** replied the conci^ge, "^ that madame did me an 
injur}' by throwing over her bones upon the balcony of CMen (flwnme* I ask 
a hundred francs damages." 

The court dismissed the accused, Madame Wilson, and condemned Madame 
Moussillon to eight days' imprisonment for acts of violence. 

Madame MoussHlon '-What ! eight days* impriscmnient for damages I W^, 
that is pretty I Who would take care of another person's dog ? 

The sketch that follows, taken from the same fruitful repository, is 
one that may be truly said to exhibit mfttemal lofve carried to excess. 

M, U PresidefU — ^Widow Trottin, you are accused of being a swindler ; you 
have had upwards oC 6000 francs of goods supplied to you, deceiving the 
tradespeople by false promises. 

The Accused — Sir, my excuse lies in my profession ; I am a mother. 

M. le Prendbi^— Do you call that a proreanon ? 
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Tlu Accused — Sir^ the depths o£ a mother'a^ heart can never be measured. 

M, le Fresideni — That is not the question. You have had 250 francs' worth 
of charcoal supplied to you. 

The Accused — My childreni were cold^ monsieur le president. 

M. U President-^oxx, owe 570 francs to the butcher for meaL 

The Accused — They were hungry. 

M, le President — But I find, aUO), the accouala of two dealers in nmbrellad 
and parasols ; you have had 150 francs of umbrellas, and 180 francs of para» 
sols ; you will tell me„ no doubt, it was to shelter your children from the rain 
and the sun i in such a. case your maternal solicitude must have been slightly 
exaggerated. 

The Accused — The heart of a mother is an abyss. The depths of the ocean 
have been sounded ;. the^ will never find the bottom of my heart. 

M. le President— I find another account for 220 francs' worth of the " Qift* 
tory of Tom Thumb." 

The Accused—It is such an amusing work f 

M. le President — But I find . also, 157 francs' worth, of ices, and. 48 francs' 
worth of punch, a la roajMitae,, expended in a week. 

The Accusedr-^^QQx little thin^ I Jx gladdened their hearts. Ah I I am 
another Cornelia ; my children are my treasures, monsieur le president 

M, le President — Your children I your clilldren ! Why, then, dUui you carry 
the greater part of tliis property to the pawnbroker's ? 

The AccuKd*-~Jt was not me^ sir ; it waa my d&ildreii's tnlor, and that not- 
withstanding my eainest supplications to the contrary. 

M, le PresOeut — Ha seems to have been well chosen, this tutor. 

The Accused — Oh^ sir, a stoat distinguished nuusw. Bui the balls at th« 
Mabile w«re ki& ruin» 

M, le Presidesd — You must feel that such excuses will be of no avail before 
the court. 

The Accused — Men are incapable of judging nw; I appeal to all who are 
mothers. 

Notwithstanding this appeal, widow Trottin was condemned to six months' 
imprisonment. 

On hearing the verdict she raised up both her hands,, and exclaimed, sobbing 
aloud : 

** My poor children I Whc& I am in prison,, who will be a. &ther to yoit ! I"^ 

The attentiovM jrimh bare Iwen paid hy the EtftperoT^ekct to the 
Dames de la HaULe^ thehr receptions, the complimefits exckanged between 
the ladies in question and the fbtuj^ Emperor of the French, the pubHe 
balk amd featmtiea o£ wbicb they have been in recent timea the objects, 
bav« awakened interest in other countiies. aa to the character and maniiera 
of these previously little regarded dames. In Parts they have had the 
<< Poissazde" at tbe Porte St Martin^ and tbe <* Damea de la Halle" at the 
AmbigUy and those who £elt a little timid at the idea of seeking personal 
acquaintance witb the ladies in question at their own classical abodes, 
have been enabled to* study them at their ease on tbe boarda of tbesQ 
rival theatres.. But these representations of Parisian maoners have noi 
yet been transported to England, so we may venture Uy give a brief but 
cbaracteristie. sketcb from, tbe more positive arena of a pdice-eourt. 
Madame Pidou has, let it be understood, insulted Madame Grabuton \ 
Madame Grabuton baa scourged Madame Pidou; Madame Pidou has 
obtained a summons, againat Madame Grabuton,. and Madame Grabuton 
ap{)ears uodes the ^uble accosation of aets of violenee and outrages to 



Maaame Pidouy beuag duly swam, attesta aft foDoiws: 

t.2 
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It is an infamous shame. But La Grahtdon has always been the same. 

3f . le PrrMdm/— The same as what ? 

Madame Pidou — She is from MarseUIes. That is saying everything. She 
pretends tliat, d, la Cannebtkre, every one whips the other for nothing at all — 
It is their way of doing things. She calls that manners ! But in a country of 
pigs, it is not surprising. 

M. le Prmdent— Come, make your complaint. 

Madame Picfou— Well, then, she took roe by the middle of the body, and 
then — before more than two hundred spectators — it began at three o'clock, 
and at a quarter past three she was still whipping me. Bver since that day 
I have had the shivers, and I still tremble even at the sight of her. 
' A Vendor of Salad— M&dame Pidou had indulged a little in drink, so that 
she was somewhat illuminated. And then I do not know why she used such 
words to Madame Grabuton ; but such words— oh! such words! 

M. le Presideni-'What words? 

The Vendor of Salad— 0\i I do not ask me to repeat them. 

M, le President— ^^edk them out. 

The Vendor of Salad (with an expression of great resolution) — Never I I 
am in your hands, I am prepared for anything, take my head, but I shall not 
repeat them. (Collecting herself.) But stop, if you attach importance to it, 
give me a pen and ink and I will write them. That is all I can do for you. 

M, le President — Well, that will do ; go on. 

The Vendor of Salad (much relieved) — Ah ! well, I never could have uttered 
them. Madame Grabuton, in answer to these words, said : " You do not de- 
serve that I should spit in your face, and wipe it with my good man's shoes.^ 
Upon which Madame Pidou threw some potatoes at her face, whereupon 
Madame Grabuton seized her round the. waist, and administered such a 
whipping — oh ! a whipping at fifteen francs a head without wine I 

M, le President — You may sit down. 

The Vendor of Salad (still more relieved) — Ah I that is very lucky ! (Ad- 
dressing the usher anxiously.) Shall I not be paid ? 

The Usher — Yes, but go in the mean time and take a seat. 

M, le PVff«(/«i<— Accused, what have you to say ? 

The Accused— li is the custom in my country ; you are not a Marseillais, 
and, therefore, you cannot understand it. 

The conrt condemned Madame Grabuton to fifteen days' imprisonment. 

The Accused (raising her hands to Heaven) — OhJ Marseilles I 

The points of the Almanack Prophetique are few in number this year. 
The moat curious is from a work by Pierre Matisac, called " Spectacle 
merveilleux et edifiant de FAvenir," published in Paris, 1608, and refers 
to England and America, and which, according to the Almanack Pro- 
pketigtie, foretels the invasion of Japan. 

373. — ^The haughty son (English America) and the harsh and greedy 
mother separate with looks of blood. The rivers are reddened with blood. 

374. — The leopard (England) roars terribly. A just man, a saint, 
strong as David, when his sling, directed by a divine hand, cast down 
the Philistine Colossus, raises up the azure standard sown with stars like 
the firmament. (Washington.) 

375. — His powerful voice throws back the sanguinary monster into 
the sea. 

376. — ^And causes peace, equity, commerce, and industry to flourisL 
A new world arises beyond the seas. A flourishing world possesses the 
future. May the name of the just and the holy be three times blessed ! 

Pierre Matisac strangely enough honours the struggle between Napo- 
leon and England with a mere passing notice : '^ The daws of the terriole 
bird are worn out by the patience and the cunning of the leopard." 
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' He devotes his whole attention to the prodigious invasions. of the 
Anglo-Saxon race in the New World and the Asiatic Continent. 

Afiter having spoken of the development of English India, he ezdaims : 
420. — Is poison then an arm permitted to a great nation ? The land 
of idols, of rivers, with waters unknown to forei^ ships, are invaded by 
fire. (This is supposed to allude to the opium war.) 

421. — But thy justice is eternal. Worlds arise from their ruins* 
Children recognise their mother. 

422. — There is the azure banner again, and there the terrible and 
conquering leopard. They are meeting beyond the seas. 

423. — But times are changed. The harsh and greedy mother and 
the rebellious son meet in a common embrace at the limits of the Old 
World. 

424. — And barbarism and idolatrous worships disappear before them. 
Blessed be thy name ? 

Prophecies like these which come out when the circumstances they 
allude to are looming in the future, or afiter they have actually taken 
place, are safe materials for publication ; but it would be desirable to 
verify them by actual reference to the pages of Pierre Matisac, who is 
said, at the head of the article above quoted, to have prophesied in 1661, 
and his work which contained the prophecies to have been published by 
one Abraham Saugrin, in 1608. 

Of a somewhat similar character is the prophecy of Father Boniface 
Cerrachi, an Italian Jesuit, to the following effect: 

'* In the middle of the^ nineteenth century, Europe will witness the 
accomplishment of a real mii^ade. It will take place in the air, will 
apset the whole £ftce of the earth, and change the relations, the commerce, 
and industry of nations." 

The Jesuit Cerrachi came to France in the suite of Cardinal de 
Bemis, some time ambassador at Venice. M. Jules Desgenettes, who 
communicated the above prophecy to the Almanack Prophetique, 
thought that he possessed an unique copy of the father's work, which was 
entitled, " Propheties Math^matiques pour la fin du dix-huiti^me Siecle," 
and of which only a hundred copies were printed for private distribution; 
but M. G. Wagner, the editor of the Almanack, says that a notice of the 
Jesuit*s pamphlet is met with in another pamphlet, entitled, " Correspon- 
dance secrete d'un Observateur, Danvio," printed at Rotterdam in 1771, 
and that a distinguished Parisian collector, M. G de P 1, pos- 
sesses a copy of the original pamphlet, adorned with three vignettes, by 
Carle Eisen. Both writers agree in considering the prophecy in question 
to refer not to any ravages to be effected by collision with a celestial 
body, but to the discovery of a means of navigating the air and directing 
balloons, which they say cannot fail to take place before 1860. 

It appears from the testimony of an anonymous prophet, that as cer- 
tain names represented by certain numbers are unfortunate and even fatal, 
and still more so when two numbers are united in marriage, so number 3. 
has always had a decisive influence in the fate of nations* The examples 
given are not very felicitous; for example, in 1373 the English were ex- 
pelled from Poitou, which it is difficult to look upon, as it is here put 
forth in the light of a misfortune to France ; or 1763, peace of Pans ; 
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Stin they are sufficienily curious to make the superstitious look forward 
with curiosity to the erents of 1853. 

The Abbe Bezuel communicated the following strange story to the 
well known Abb6 de Saint IHerre, who, by-the-by, besides the aothor^p 
of ** Paul and Virginia,'* anticipated -die Peace Society by an equalljr 
well-digested project of universal hrotherhood. The Abbe Bezuel, it 
may be remarked, enjoyed « spotless reputation for truth and sincerity. 

' The abb^ was about fifteen years of age in 1693, when he became acquainted 
at college with the children of a solicitor, Daboqu^ne by name, and who were 
students like himself. A particular friendship grew up between him and the 
eldest, whose name was Desfomaines, and who was abo«t his owo age. Wmlk- 
ing together one day in the year ld9d, oomnenation fdl upoa a work in which 
they had read an account of two friends, who had promised one another thaft 
the one who should die first should come and inform the survivor of kis de- 
cease, and which event actually took place. 

Desfootaines proposed to Bezuel that they should bind themselves by a 
similar promise, but Bezuel did not give his consent till some months after, 
when his friend being about to leave college for Caen, they exchanged mantH 
tcrifns, written and signed with their own folood. 

For some time ao active corre^ondenoe was carried mi betweea the tww 
friends, till OBoe, six weeks having elapsed witb»ut his having received a lettei^ 
Bezuel was walking in a meadow, the afteraoen of the Slat July, 1697, wiien 
he felt a sudden faintness come over him, which be was some minutes in reco- 
vering from. The next day the same weakness overtook him at the same 
hour, and so also the day after, but upon the latter occasion Desfontaines 
appeared to him, making signs to bim, as if calling him near to his person. 
As he was seated on a bench, he withdrew a short distance to make room for 
bis'frieiid. Severs! studnits who were present observed this movement. As 
Desfoatames, however, did not come nearer, Bezuel got up and went to him. 
The spectre then took his friend by the arm, and leading him away to a quiet 
i^t, addressed him as follows : 

** I have come to keep my promise. I was drowned the day before yester- 
day in the river at Caen, at about this hour. I was out walking with tlie Abb6 
de Meoil Jean ; it was so hot, that we resolved upon a bath. When in the 
river a faintness came over me, and I sank to the bottom. The abbe dived 
after me ; I setced him liy the foot, b«rt whether he thought it was a aalmoii, 
or that he wished to get back again witheni lotemifitMa, he gave me a tremea- 
dous kick that finally disposed of me on the bed <^ ihe river." 

Desfontaines also spoke of other matters to his friend, and charged him with 
various messages for his brother, as also for his father aiKi his mother, and fur- 
ther, bade him repeat for him seven psalms, that had been given liim as a pu- 
nislmient the Sunday previous to his deatli, and which he had omitted to recite 
before the catastrophe. 

Bezuel promised afll, and wished to embraoe his deceased friead, but he 
eidy found a shadow, althou^^ the spectre held hkn so tightly by the arm thai 
be iiek a sensible pain from the pressure. The spectre looked rather taller 
than when a^ive, was half naked, and a manuscript was interwoven in his long, 
light hair, on which he could only read the syllable in. He had his usual voice, 
and appeared neither gay nor sorrowful, but in perfect tranquillity. He after- 
wards disappeared, saying ** Ji«yi«», jMsywe,'' which was his favourite expression. 
When he bade good-by to his fellow-collegians. The abb6, who related <hc 
story to Saint Pierre, added that he saw & friend on seveml subseqneot •o* 



Here is another ghost story, communicated by a Rving witness, and 
one who, by his profession, may be supposed to be beyond the reach of 
puerile apprehension, while, by the active life he was leading at the time, 
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iie -was also littiie expoged to iise mftaence (^ a diseased imagination. 
The story is attested by Monsieur le Comte de Toucheboeuf-Clermont, 
one of the illastrious names of France. 

Tlie Oneiromantte stories published in yonr Prophetie Mnanack of 18S2 
interested me much, pardcubuiy the miraculous apparition of the Abb^ de 
Saint Wasj; at the Chateau de Louvenvel, belongins; to the Baron de Cou- 
pigny (see New Monthly Magazine, vol. xciii., p. 344), and irhom I had the 
honour of seeing at Arras m 1820 and 1821. 

I trust that I shall not be taken for a person of a weak and superstitious 
mind, which would tally but badly with the profession of arms tliat I faaTa 
followed from early youth. I bdieve that too much importance must not be 
attached to those dreams which besiege us doring ibe darkness of night, and 
which mxe generally the result oi sensations experienced daring the day, or «f 
a laborious cBgesdoo, or which may be looked upon as the reflection, if I mi^ 
so express myself, of die passions which domineer over us. 

Nevertheless, 1 know that the Almighty can do wfaaterer it pleases Him, and 
it would perhaps be rash to refer to mere chance a circumstance that happens 
mily once in one's life, and which coincides exactly with Ihe fact which gave 
birth to it. 

Here b what happened to me, and whidi I attest to be true in the name ef 
that honour which b characteristic of a French officer. 

After having traversed Spain in almost every dtrection with the 4th regiment 
of Dragoons, in which i was then the youngest lieutenant, it was at last re^ 
solved upon evacuating the Peninsula, in consequence of the disasters of the 
fatal campaign in Russia. Madrid was accordingly evacuated, and the division 
of dragoons to which I was attached bivouacked, the 5th of April, 1815, at 
Cruadalapajar, seven leagues from the capital. On arriving at the bivouac I 
'was ordered on the main guard, and my post was established at but a short 
distance from the palace of the Esomiat where I placed my videttes in face of 
tk&se of the Englisli. 

My duty and the safety of the army demanded that I should make numerous 
rounds during the night, to see that the videttes did their duty, that everything 
was quiet, and that no surprise was to be apprehended. 

On returning from these rounds, I got down from my horse, and threw 
myself, enveloped ui my doak, upon some chopped straw that served as a bed ; 
hut as soon as, from extreme fatigue, I fell asleep, I saw my poor good mother 
in the act of dying. These repeated apparitions took place aifter midnight, but 
without a single word being addressed to me, or any other sign made as if to 
ask me for my prayers. And truly, of what avail would the prayers of a 
dragoon have been, who had for so long time been engaged in wars in a country 
where they had finished by putting everything to fire and sword ? 

Early the neiU morning the whole army had to cross the Guadarrama, whitk 
separates the two Castiles, and I received orders to join my regiment, which 
■was in the advance guard. I had to make ray way for four or ^ve hours 
dirough an immense column composed of cavalrsr, in&ntry, and artillery, and 
amid carriages and waggons ; bat all this confusion could not entirely dispel 
afae mournful visions of the night ; and it was in tliis frame of mind that I 
joined the 4th Dragoons, which had halted on the other »de of the mountain, 
at the foot of which was the celebrated pozada of San Raphael, the only inn 
that is to be met with in these wild and desert places. 

The tumult of bivouacs, the long duration of the retreat, the fi^l battle of 
Vittoria on the 21st of June, where I was exposed for upwards of an hour to 
the fire of a battery of guns, and the flight that ensued, succeeded, however^ in 
dispelling from my mind" all thoughts of the lugul)rious apparition of the Es- 
curial. The army at length reached the Frendi territorj', and the moment I 
could get a little quiet on our side of the Pyrenees I wrote to my mother to 
announce my return in comparative health and safety. 
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As the army still continued to manoeuvre a good deal, it was some time 
before I received an answer, and that came at last from my father, who in* 
formed me that I had lost my mother on the night of the 5th or 6th of ApriU 
It was the first letter that I had received from my family since my entrance 
into Spain, for, being almost always on horseback, letters went astray, and never 
reached roe, added to which, it had been reported that I had fallen on the field 
of battle. Be that as it may, I compared the dates, and I found that the 
melancholy event had taken place the very time that my mother appeared to 
me at an interval of three hundred leagues, and at a few paces distance from 
the Escurial. But distance probably has no existence for spirits that are dis- 
engaged from the trammels of their terrestrial envelope! 

This singular incident reminds me tliat my father, the most truthful man I 
ever knew, has since told me that my mother, by birth Countess of Durfort, 
being at that timeK!anoness of the noble Chapter of Neuville, near Lyons, was 
induced by her more youthful associates to have her fortune told, and it was 
predicted to her that she should die abbess. " Die an abbess !*' she replied, 
smiling, *' I who will not take the vows !" 

Nevertheless, she died, not abbess, but at Besse (i Besse) which is the name 
of the chateau where she expired. Is it chance or is it God who permitted per* 
sons of such little estimation in general, as fortune-tellers, to prophecy justly, 
putting the pun aside? Be that as it may, the facts are real, and 1 certify their 
having occurred in my family ; nevertheless, notwithstanding their truth, I at^ 
taeh no serious belief to dreams ; but every one is free to form what deduc- 
tions he pleases from them—** Le Comte de Toucheboeuf- Clermont." 

It would appear from this that French soldiers, with all their warlike 
ardour and chivalrous devotion, are not, even to the present day, without 
their superstitious weaknesses. These have, indeed, existed from all timeSf 
and more particularly among those who by aristocratic descent were im- 
bued with a highly sensitive and impressionable nervous system. Saint 
Simon relates in his memoirs that, being in the camp before Namur in 
1692, at a time when he was one of the king's mousquetaires^ he had 
formed a close friendship with one of his companions in arms, the Comte 
de Cssquen. 

The poor boy (he adds) did not live long. Having volunteered into the 
king's regiment, and being on the point of joining his corps the next springs 
he came and related to me that he had had his fortune told by a female, namd 
La du Perchoir, who carried on the profession secretly at raris, and that she 
had told him he would be drowned, and that soon too. 

I rallied him upon his foolish and impertinent curiosity, derided the igno* 
ranee of such a class of persons, and told him that she had founded her pro- 
phecy upon the sorrowful and sinbter looks of my friend, who really was dis- 
agreeably ugly. 

lie started a few days afterwards, met with another man of the same trade 
at Amiens, who predicted the same thing to him ; and marching thence with 
his regiment to join the army, he stopped to water his horse in the Escaut^ 
and was drowned in sight of the whole regiment, without any one having it in 
their power to afford him assistance. 

I was extremely grieved at this event, which entailed an irreparable loss 
upon his family. He had only two sisters, one of whom married the eldest 
son of M. de Monchevreuil, and the other took the veil in the convent of the 
€alvar}\ 

It is related that at the birth of Catherine de Medicis, four old men — 
magi of the middle ages — were summoned to the Palace Riccardi, the 
magnificent abode of the dukes of Florence, to draw the horoscope of the 
only daughter of the reigning duke. It was a dark night, and coca* 
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«ioiud ffaidies of lightnings illaminated the clouded sky. The chief mem- 
bers of the ducal &(nily were assembled in a saloon, on a marble table in 
the centre of which was a richly -carved ebony cradle^ in which the new- 
born infant reposed. .• . > 

'< Well, Master Bazil," said the duke, addressing the most venerable of the 
sages who had just been introduced into the presence of the' Medicis, ** have 
you agreed on your decision, and do you bring us good news ?" 

"The destiny of man,*' answered the old man, *< does not depend upon those 
who interrogate it. We would wish, my lord duke, to record a favourable 
horoscope, but " 

** Go on, master, I shall have courage.'* 

"Well, remember this, lord duke; the child here present will have a life 
full of troubles and intrigues. Nevertheless your femily will not suffer from it, 
nor will the glorious republic of Florence. But misery to the nation that re- 
ceives her ; misery to the royal house into which she shall enter as wife and 
mother. I have spoken, and what I have said is the truth.** 

These sad predictions were received in gloomy silence. The duke only 
looked at the other old men to see if he could detect on their faces any marks 
of disapprobation. 

But all three bowed their heads, as if to testify their assent to the words ot 
Bazil. . 

Nevertheless the family held counsel; none of its members dared to cast 
doubts on the horoscope of Bazil, but they sought to find out means by which 
the evils with which the child was threatened could be averted. After a long 
deliberation, Catherine was condemned to eternal celibacy; but destiny is 
more powerful than the projects of men, as the future demonstrated but too 
truly. 

Twenty-one years after the events we have just related^ a Spanish army, 
sent by Pope Clement YII. (himself a Medicis), vras besieging Florence. In 
1527 the inhabitants had revolted against the Medicis, and had expelled all the 
members of that family from the territories of the republic, with the exception 
of Catherine, who was shut up in a convent of the city. . Florence was obliged 
to open her gates to the besiegers, and the daughter of Laurent recovered her 
liberty at the very moment when the cause of her house was triumpliant. 

Charles V., whose troops had Just restored Florence to the Medicis, wished 
to obtain in recompence the hand of Catherine. The Pope refused it to him, 
preferring to bestow the maiden on the son of Francis I. The German em- 
peror was very wrath at this treatment, and he wrote an angry letter to the 
Pope, in which, after enumerating the services that he had rendered to the 
family, he complained vehemently of the preference shown to his rival. 

Clement, who knew the prophecy of Bazil, contented himself with replying 
to the emperor *' that he had palmed off upon the French a woman who would 
breed disorder throughout the whole kingdom." 

The marriage, which was solemnised at Marseilles in 1538, fully justified the 
predictions of Bazil in respect to the mother of Charles IX. and of Henry IIL, 
the Queen of Saint Bartholomew. 

There is nothing like the good old prophecies — prophecies which pre- 
dicted fire and water, the destruction of a city, or the extermination of a 
people. It is evident that the magnitude and importance of the art has 
sorely dwindled away, when we must in our own tmaes content ourselves 
with examples such as are afforded by Alexander Dumas in his memours 
of the old general, his father, knocking at his door at the moment of his 
decease, or by the gallant Comte de Clermont, when visited upon his 
outposts at the Escurial by his moribund mother. Yet such is the spirit 
of most modem instances. , . 
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Here is one of anoliher cb&ncter — the preplwcy of a saint wilh a 
harsh Breton name— ^uenole — for it is in Brittany that tradition plaees 
1)ie erent ; and it is at the headland cailed that of Cfa^Tre that die 
ruins of part of the ancient citj of Is are still pointed oat, but the other 
smd larger portimi is buried beneath the waters of the hay o^ Douamenez, 
inrfaich owes its existenee to the catacylsra whieh swallowed np the cursed 
city. 

In Cimeg Tery fiv back there ^tted in ancient Amorica a saa^tnoas and 
flourishing city. It was called Is. It took a horseman mounted on a fleet 
steed four hours to make the circuit of the walls. 

King Grallon reigned over this town and the territory of Conwall. He was 
a pious Boaarcb, who had great coefidenee in God, and in those holy men who 
•pcactised the religion of Christ. 

Bat his sui!jects were devoted to Satan, and in accomplishing his works : 
pride, luxury, debauchery, and passions without restraint, filled the city. 

And they sacrificed to tJM fiiise gods, and they blaspberaed the God of the 
Christians, tlie Saviour of the world. 

** Cursed be Christ!*' they said, in their fury ; " glory to the gods who coss- 
toand leve and fents 1** 

And Dahut, the king's daughter, beautiful as the angel of darkness, was fed 
away by these naniaes. 

And passed her days in nameless orgies and monstrous pleasures. 

And King GralloB, powerless against debauchery and luxury, no longer 
went forth from his palace, to spare himself the sight of so lamentable a 
spectacle. 

One night that he was at prayers in his oratory, he heard a great noise ; and 
the earth trembled so much that he fiiinied, and his forehead struck the pave- 
nent. 

And aa be recovered his senses, his eyes were dazzled by the nys of a biil- 
Ibntli^. 

. And be saw before him the holy prophet Gnenol^, with threatening eye, and 
his finger pointing towards the city. 

And the holy prophet said, with a voice terrible as the trumpet of battles, 
''King, the time is come. 

" The patience of the Eternal is wearied without remission* He has raised 
np his arm, and already the bosom of the sea heaves. 

^ Is, the perverse city, is about to disappear. Such is the &te of accursed 
cities* Blessed be the name of God." 

And as Grallon wept for the fate of his people, Saint Goenol^ continued, 
*' Hasten to fly away, O king 1 for tliou alone shall foe saved." 

And Grallon hurried to his stables, and throwing himsdf on a fleet horse, 
he made his daughter jump up behind him. 

And suddenly loud thunder was heard, H^tning tore the donds asunder, 
and the sea rose with hoarse and terrible roaring. 

Already the waves washed the towers without the city, and the inhabitants 
^attempted.to fly, but their feet held fast to the soil 

And Grallon's horse stopped also, and already tlie waves beat against the 
chest of tlie noble animal, and it neighed with fear. 

The king exclaimed, "O holy prophet, is this what you promised me?" and 
the waves continued to aScend. 

' But a voice louder than the thunder, and more sonorous than the roaring 
-of tiie tempest, cried oat to Gmilon : 
. ** O king, drive away the devil diat you carry behind you.". 

And as the Jiing implored^ weeping, for pity for his daughter^ he made the 
sign of the cross. That instant he felt the two arms that embraced him with- 
draw themselves from his neck. 
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AikI tanring mand, 4ie «aiv as an ebullition in the iratter, and fae beard a 
Inssing noise, like that enntted by a red-hot iron plunged into cold water. 

And his daughter had disappeared, and in three vaults his noble oounar 
carried him upon tlie rock of Ganec, higher than the highest towers of the 
accursed city. 

And the storm stlH continued, and the buildings, sapped by the waters, 
tumbled down upon one another with a frightful noise. Soon the cries of 
, the dying were hushed. The loud voice of the tempest was heard once more, 
and then aH was still. 

£at from tiie footton «f the waters tJiere came forth a Tcace sayhig, *' JadDe 
is done. Blessed be tl>e Lord." 

Thk legend does net tell ns at wliat period of time the Sodom <»f Arma- 
rica wa« ^kstroyed. There are two GvaHons in tke histmy of Brittanj. 
The first was Urallon, Eari of Ooniwall, knorwn for liis struggles i^^ait 
the Romans, 439 — 445 ; the decoBd, Grallon If., i^o, of aU the eoim- 
tries possessed by his anoestors, was <mly able to piesenro ComwalL He 
liyed in 690. 

It is a relief to tam from glioBtHstories and lagabrious legeods to liie pro- 
pheoies for 1 853. The hannJessBeBS of ikese predietioiiB ift traly gratifying^ 

Ih tile absence of pc^itieal predictiofns, we aire treated to sack inno- 
cuous propheeies as that eaoutehowe will be used to sofben liie spine, aad 
to cure distortions and rbeumatism. Program m es will be sold at the 
Opera on <>ocasions of Bah ma^quks^ which will sapply dominos md. 
otiier masques with wit, good taste, and manners. At a general congresB 
of the Peaee Society, ihe public of all •conntries shall be partieularly 
Tequeslted to drop the use of c^ words which are calculated to vex, amejr, 
or insult their neighbours, or to torn good citiaensinto ridieuie. Gorenir 
ments will be partienlarly requested to put a stop to the distoibanco of 
public repoee effected by itinerant musicians, and the sun of 100,(X)0 inoKB 
win be voted to whosoever shall invent an instrument that shall Boperaecfe 
die use of boot-hooks, too frequently the cause of bellieose expreteioaB 
in llie bosom of families. * 

New invasiooB will take place in fishions, and in female appard. Aai 
actress of the Th6lbtre des Variotes, at ^at time the tiieatre of tragic 
▼andevUles, -will take llie initiate in the reform of the female' oostame. 
She will walk lAie Boulevard in a transparent tmaaty after the f asWon «f 
Syrian stufEfe, and her Moulders will be covered iHth a laffiron-iooloared 
shawl, dotted with nlver spangles. Her hair will be powdered inik gold- 
dust, and sewn with bees of the same metal, like those of the AtlieniaDB 
in the time of Pericles and Alcibiades. There will be a gnat day of 
Teceptioa at the Acad^ie, upon which occasion the newly-elecftad nenMber 
will occupy three hotirs in an oration, recanting all that be has written 
since his early youth, and panegyrising his illustrious predecessor, avther 
of a poem ** On the H^ures of AngHng." A learned astronomer will 
discover a new planet. As uswd, an Englishman wiU assert that he had 
Been it before. A repmit will be made to the Academy of Medicine oii 
the penii<Aons eiffeots of extracting gelatine from ^cast-off old buttons-— 
which will be in future proscribed from the eoap of thepeor. The 
menhen of the Jockey dub will ooiitinae to speak lAngUuB du Twf. 
'Stockbrokers* clerics vnU contkme to transform tfauHnselves into geofdemen- 
riders, and to make 6iibulocfS bets, in which coins of twenty centimes w«M 
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be spoken of as guineas and pounds sterling. An orchestra will be com- 
pleted, in which flutes will be replaced by sax-tubes and mortiers trom" 
banes, the effect of which will surpass that of the loudest tempest, and 
will be attended by a prodigious paroxism of success. 

The Empire, we have observed, was not predicted by the almanacks. 
Louis Napoleon has been his own Nostradamus, and has arranged that 
he should be proclaimed by the united voices of the civil and military 
authorities on the occasion of his triumphal procession through the pro- 
vinces, to be confirmed by 60,000 infantry, and twenty squadrons of the 
choicest cavalry of France, on his re-entrance into the capital of the civi- 
lised world. The event, however, has not been wanting its literary inau- 
guration ; a pamphlet has been published, entitled " Du Retablissement 
de TEmpire,'' every sheet of which is duly stamped, so that no doubt it 
has circulated free to the remotest corners of France. 

'' It is evident," says this authoritative document, *' that the irresistible 
movement of opinion, the unanimous impulse of the nation manifested on 
all sides by the wishes of the general councils, the progress of ideas on 
political matters, the lessons of contemporaneous experience, the interests 
of France, of Europe, and of the world ( !)— every thing combines to bring 
about at an early period the re-establishment of the Empire." 

The Great Napoleon and Napoleon III. have both risen to power upon 
revolution, and so, also, the distinction is claimed for each of having 
frankly accepted the revolution, and of having caused such to penetrate 
into the interior by the laws, and to have spread it over Europe by their 
victories. " Thus it is that, notwithstanding its reverses, France con- 
tinues to be Napoleonic, and Europe is French 1" 

It is this idea which Napoleon III. feels himself, according to the same 
authentic document, called upon to carry out. '' Let," it says, " the pro- 
clamations and discourses of Strasbourg and Boulogne be read over 
again, and it will be seen that it was less a right that Louis Napoleon 
invoked, than a political conviction that he was prepared to realise after 
having overthrown the citizen monarchy of Louis Philippe." 

Again, in the celebrated enunciation of principles made before the 
Chamber of Peers on the occasion of his successful appeal to universal 
suffrage, the Emperor-elect proclaimed, as is here again announced to us, 
and that in a more formal manner than ever, written, as it were, on doth 
of gold (may it never be stained with the blood of innocent people), at the 
threshold of the Empire: 

'^ I represent before you a principle, a cause, a defeat. The principle 
is the sovereijgnty of the people ; the cause that of the Empire ; the de- 
feat Waterloo. The principle you have admitted it, the cause you have 
served, and you will revenge the defejit." 

This revenge to be taken for the defeat of Waterloo is not, as some 
have supposed, to be effected by an invasion of England. The objects to 
be gained are the frontiers of France, as determined by the treaty of 
Campo-Formio, and the peace of Amiens. These include the left bank 
of the Rhine and all Belgium, so that France shall have for natural limits 
the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Rhine, and the sea. Many English states- 
men, notoriously the Earl of Liverpool, have not been averse to this ar- 
xangement, and England, we are reminded, signed the treaty of Amiens. 
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It is to be obsenred upon this, that the Bordeaux programme dedares 
that we are not to. have war — ^that the energies of the Emperor will be 
directed to the material interests of France — ^its agriculture, its manu- 
factures, its railroads, its. shipping, and its commerce. Happy for man- 
kind if Louis Napoleon shall be a Napoleon of Peace ! But do pro- 
grammes invariably realise all they promise ? Did Louis Napoleon 
hand over his powers intact to his successor at the end of four years, as 
he declared he would do in 1848 ? When he was re-elected for ten years, 
did he not declare, only seven months ago, that he would not accept the 
Empire except in the event of hostile parties forcing him to do so 1 
Then, again, the programme at Strasbourg was the Rhine ! — ^the pro- 
gramme at Marseilles, the Mediterranean! — ^the programme at Bor- 
deaux, peace ! The three do not tally. We have a declaration of a 
Protectorship of the *^ Holy Places," including Rome, Mount Sion, 
Mount Carmel, and Acre, at the very moment that a Muhammadan 
saint and warrior is commissioned to the East to light up the smouldering 
embers of religious bigotry and religious wars. Well may the old 
diplomatists of the Continent — Burleigh-like — shake their heads, doubt- 
ing whether it will be England, Belgium, the Rhine, Italy, Morocco^ 
Tunis, or the Levant, first ; but none doubting that circumstances will be 
stronger than either men or programmes. In the mean time, France is to 
be once more consulted by means of " universal sufiFrage," in accordance 
with the Constitution ; she will proclaim the Empire, and urill, no doubt,, 
work out her destiny. Only let Napoleon III. remember that the first 
Empire received. France from the hands of the First Republic with the 
firontier of the Rhine and the Alps, and it left her weaker in 18L5 than 
royalty itself had done. Napoleon III. receives France from the hands 
of a Second Republic, with Alters and the " Holy Places." By peace 
these may be retained, and the power and prosperity of France ensured 
by war^ both Algiers and the "Holy Places" may be perilled. 

The following portrait of the Emperor-elect, from the Almanack de 
Niapoleon, will not be without its interest at the present moment : 

The impassibility which he manifests during the great circumstances of life 
is only the result of serious studies and of long meditations. The calmness is 
that of strong minds. Study, exile, and captivity have modified his generous 
nature to such an extent, that Louis Napoleon is now entirely master of him- 
self ; but it would be most erroneous to suppose that his moral nature is cir* 
cumscribed or kept down by physical incapacity. It is, on the contrary, will 
and strength of mind which with him rule the senses. He is accustomed to 
say, that to bustle is not to make progress. This is profoundly true, and most 
especially so in politics. His language, sober and precise, is the result of the 
system of conduct that he has imposed upon himself, and which, in the grave 
and difficult circumstances in which he has been placed^ has succeeded so well. 
No one approaches men and things quicker or better, and the first opinion 
that he forms is generally correct. He rarely comes back from his first impres- 
sion, for he knows that it is almost always a correct one. A perspicuous ob- 
server, he sees with a rapid eye all that passes around him, without allowing 
any of the impressions which he receives to show themselves. The memory, 
however, of these impressions, and the opinion he has formed of men, class 
themselves in. his memory, and are always at his command at an opportune 
moment. It is a frequent source of surprise to see him remembering things 
accomplished a long time ago, and giving important trusts to men whom no 
one thought of, and whose suitable dispositions he had alone found out. This 
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WM the Emperoc s system, and it is weU known what )aa/^f results ftowed 
from it. Add to this, he has so often liad the means of judging men, and o£ 
making their acquaintance in the character of political intriguers, and of self- 
important and importunate courtiers of all descriptions, who liastened to sur- 
roniid him during the first days of his greataess, that the Terse of a ceiebrated 
poet, 

Que du fiiite ou nous sommes, 

Le spectacle qu'ou a nova d^goiite des 1 



must iMve come frequently to his mind. 

It has been seen with what discernment and success he selected the men who 
were to assist m bringing about and carrying out the events of the Snd of De^ 
oember. 

Previous to that epoch, he used to go out and drive or ride in the Boia de 
Boulogne at two o'clock in the aflemoon. He was always aocompanied iu 
these rides by an officer on duty. A good and beautiful horseman, he baa 
always in his stables horses of the very best breed. These excursions in the 
Bois de Boulogne would be prolonged to four, sometimes to five o'clock. When 
he went out in his tilbury, he always drove himself. 

On his return he had an account given to him, by a person to whom this 
particular duty was ddegated, of the shtisgs of the Assembly. He also re- 
ceived a few visits ak that hour. 

IXnner takes place at six o'clock ; several times a week persons of high im- 
portance, ministers, generals, public functionaries, and others, are invited. The 
list of persons to be invited is arranged by himself most carefully. 

In the evening, the days when there are not parties, the prince goes to the 
Opera, to the Th6fttre rran9ais, or to the Italians, and even to the minor 
theatres. Other evenings are employed by him in the study or development 
of the great political and adflsinistratrve questions of the day. 

Some days before the events of the 2nd of December, and sinee their accoB^ 
pUahoKnty the prince has given himself up to a prodigious amount of labour : 
daylight has often overtaken him in these self-^imposed tasks, which have had 
no object but the future prosperity of France. 

All the official acts of the 2nd of December, proclamations, decrees^ appeals 
to the people, &c., were either dictated or written by him. It has been the 
same with respect to the greater part of the decrees which have appeared 
since that time. 

The Constitution lately published is entirely his own work. The eve of 
tbe day on which it first appeared he corrected the proofs himself with the 
most careful attention, in the presence of the chancellor, the minister of jus- 
tice, and the director of the press. The meeting did net break up till two 
o'clock in the morning. 

Such is the man to whom France has jiet confided her destinies. As may 
be seen, even from this slight sketch, Louis Napoleon foUows out seriously 
and scrupulously the great mission that he has imposed upon hhnself— that 
of restoring to France its prosperity, as in good tines of old, and God — as he 
says himself^ and as we ourselves hope — God will bless his work. 

Like the great Napoleon, he believes in his destiny, and he laves the people 
who have faith in theirs. 

And in truths in political life as on the field of battle, there must be good 
fortune to succeed. This constant confidence in his star, which has never 
abandooed him^ even under die most critical cbcurastances, explains and jus- 
tifies all the acts of his life ; it derives its strength from relig^Mis faith. Louis 
Napoleon is a believer in the full acceptation of the word. In the great 
political events that have taken pUce during, the last three years he has never 
failed to invoke the assistance of religion. The name o£ 6od is to be met 
with in almost all his speeches. During the different journe]ffr that he haa 
undertaken in France, hia first care has always been, on going into % town, to 
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repair to the metropolitan church, and ask for the blessings of heaven. This 
was not, as was thought at one time, a political proceeding ; it arose from a 
purely religious motive. **" That which constitutes my strength," he said one 
day to a general, who has for some time back, been one of his ministry, ** is, 
that I have religious faith, which yon have not.** 

Lonis Napoleon gets up regulai^ at seven o^ciock in Mimmer and at eight 
in wtoter. His first attent]oi» aare givea to ti^ perusal (d the impovtam 
letters which are brm^ht to him ^y kia valet Th^lin, and which all bear a 
mark^ arranged beforehand, with those who are in his confidence. He then 
takes two or three turns in the garden, and comes back at nine to his study, 
which is next to his bedroom. His aide-de-camps are then admitted, afler 
them the officers on duty, who receive their orders for the day. Doctor Con- 
neau, his physician, also pays him a visit, as well as M. Mocquard, his cheftW 
ct^inety and M. Bur^ (foster-brother to Louis Napoleon) steward of the 
pafaee. 

When each has received his instmctiens, the prince often enters into fiuw- 
liar conversation with them, which, however, is not prolonged beyond a few 
mioates ; he then busies himself with the more urgent affairs : those con- 
cerning which he will have to speak to his ministers, who generally assemble 
at the Elys^e at noon. He runs through the papers, the more important 
passages of which have been previously marked with red chaft. He especially 
reads tl)e English papers carefully. The attacks of the Charmmi and of the 
Jwtmtdpow Rire on his person and those of his ministers, at the time when 
they were alknred to pcibHsb such, used to afibrd him much amnsenent. He 
oi&eB laughed at the caricatures in which bis appearance was fiur from being 
flattered.' 

At ten o'clock the prince grants a few audiences. Breakfast is served up 
at eleven precisely. Louis Napoleon eats very moderately. On quitting the 
breakfast-table he repairs to the council-chamber, and takes his seat at the 
table where his ministers are assembled. He listens to the discussions atten- 
tively, but only takes part in them to the extent of .a few dedshre words, which 
generally resmnethie'wholeqaestieti, and intimate the line of conduct whiek^ 
he wishes to be pursued. The prince \& in the habit, during these sittings of 
his council, of drawing with a pen sketches of landscapes or fancy portraits, 
which the employes of the Elys^e secure with anxiety. The council over, he 
dismisses the ministers, and receives the other persons of his household. He 
afeo receives at or about the same time (that is to say, between one and two 
o'clock) persons who have received letters of audience. 

And now to condnde with the summary of the author of the pamphlet 
"I>u R^tablissement de TEmpire.** " Integrity and candour are the two 
leading features in the character of this young hero, whom six years of 
captivity and twenty-five years of exile have ripened for power, and who 
may already be with justice compared to Augustus and to Titus P 

" O France !" adds the same writer, " whose heart stiH bleeds at the 
mere memory of Waterloo and of St. Helena ; glorious mother of civili- 
sation; nation of heroes; Gauls, whom the Emperor made the con- 
querors of the Franks, salute this fourth dynasty, of which he never 
ceased to speak at St. Helena, and which, in his estimation, could alone 
assure for ever the safety, Ihe prosperity, and the repose of France. Let 
us hail the Empi]«^ constitutional, French. Let us hail the Empire and 
the Emperor ! 

'^ It is the will of the people and of God." 
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A POTTER'S TRIALS .♦ 

The name of Bernard Palissy is unfamiliar in tliis country. In 
France, where he was known as '^ the poor potter, M. Bernard,'' and is 
still known as Palissy the naturalist, his name is illustrious as that of, to 
use the words of Buffon, ^^ so great a naturalist as nature only can pro- 
duce ;" and, according to another distinguished philosopher — Haller — one 
" bom to the greatest things." 

As a potter and painter on glass, Palissy attained high distinction, 
and.was patronised by Catherine of Medicb, and her son Henry III. A 
self-taught genius, he not only perfected the arts that he cultivated, but 
in the prosecution of his researches he made considerable discoveries in 
chemistry and geology: so much so, that some French writers have 
assigned to him the credit of having anticipated many of the great 
fundamental principles of those sciences as they now exist. A zealous 
Calvinist, and living in troublous times, his life was also chequered by 
many an adventure and incident ; but how far this would authorise a 
person, professing to write the biography of so interesting and remark- 
able a personage, to interpolate facts drawn from the experiences of 
others, even though those experiences were contemporaneous — to illus- 
trate, for example, the life of Palissy by details drawn from the chronicles 
of ^' Blaise de Montluc," chit-chat from the '^ Livre des Marchands," and 
from the reveries of Parcelsus, we must leave others to decide. The 
author has apolo^sed for taking such a liberty, by saying that it enabled 
him to describe more easily the character of the experience that must 
have been acquired by Palissy during his early travels. But it is evident 
that it has the bad effect of imparting the character of fiction to a nar- 
rative which could, more than any other, from the simple zeal, the 
natural gifts, and the earnest genius of its subject, afford to dispense 
with, nay, to scorn, such adventitious aids. 

The year and precise spot of Bernard Palissy's birth appear to be 
unknown. It was at or about 1509, and in the '* diocese " of Agen. 
He was educated as a glass-painter, and worker generally in painted 
glass — an art which, being at that time deemed an honourable occupation, 
his biographer deduces from that, and from Falissy's own impression 
that the art was confined to nobles, that he was descended from some of 
the innumerable families of poor and petty nobles. Certain it is, that of 
the general learning of the day none was communicated to the child. 
" I have had no other books," he says, in his treatise ** On Stones," " than 
heaven and earth, which are open to all." He learnt to read and write ; 
and the minerals employed in staining glass, and some few of their pro- 
perties, had to be learned also, and they made up Bernard's first and 
aln^ost only lessons in chemistry. 

When Bernard grew up to be eighteen years of age the desire to see 
the world, which is most irresistible in active minds, led him to shouldefr 
his scanty wallet, and direct his steps, in the first place, towards the 
Pyrenees. Little is known of the incidents and adventures of this portion 

* The Life of Bernard Palissy, of Saintes, his Labours and D^ooveries in Art 
and Science. By Henry Morley. 2 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
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of the potter's career ; and here it is that his biographer takes the liberty 
of filling up the hiatus from the experiences of others. It appears that 
Bernard hoped to gratify his love of travel, and possibly even to better 
his condition, by practising his skill as painter in the noble houses and 
the towns met with during his peregrinations. From the summary of 
his travels, given by M. Faujas de St. Fond, in the fourth edition of the 
works of Palissy, 1777, it appears that he dwelt some years at Tarbes, 
and that he tarried long in sundry other towns. During nine or ten 
years of wandering he appears to have traversed the greater part of 
France, as also a portion of Germany. During these wanderings he 
lived by his painting chiefly ; but another means of livelihood consisted 
in his knowledge of geometry, and manual skill in the employment of a 
rule and compass. This knowledge made him capable of measuring and 
planning sites for houses and garidens, and of making maps of landed 
property. Yet Palissy appears to have looked, in these days of his youth, 
upon his bread-earning talents as merely a secondary thing, for much of 
the knowledge which he afterwards applied to his reasonings in chemistry 
and geology was gathered during these early days of travel. It appears 
also — although it is difficult to mark the time when Palissy began to adopt 
the opinions of '^ those of the new religion" — ^that he also became a con* 
vert during his travels. And it was thus that he ripened into a practical 
and earnest man. 

Not being proo^ like Paracelsus, against woman's charms, Bernard 
Palissy was at length stopped short in his peripatetic career by mar- 
riage, and he settled in the ancient town of Saintes, or as it was 
written at that time, Xaintes. His biographer supposes this to have 
occurred in 1538, when our philosopher was about twenty-nine. His 
pursuits, however, continued the same — land-surveying, glass-painting, 
and portrait-painting. His engagements, as surveyor ususdly sprang out 
of disputes concerning land, formerly a constant source of litigation in 
most countries. His house seems to have been in the outskirts of the 
town, for he says, in his " Artist in Earth," " I have been for several 
years, when, without the means of covering my furnaces, I was every 
night at the mercy of the rains and winds, without receiving any help^ 
aid, or consolation, except from the owls that screeched on one side, and 
the dogs that howled on the other." 

Thus labouring for bread (writes his biographer) among the narrow-minded 
people of the narrow-streeted town of Saintes, dissatisfied with labour that 
produced food, and only food, Palissy, conscious of his own strength, hoped 
that he might yet live to accomplish something better. He had abundant 
spirit and vivacity. In his darkest hours of evil fortune he could try like i^ 
roan to set his friends a-laughing. In the simplicity of his mind, he was at 
all times full of hope, although unconscious that it was the spiritual sense of 
power which begot nis hopefulness. All that is possible, is certain to the man 
who wills, if he has wit enough to use a little tact or skill, and a great deal of 
patience. Palissy had a child upon his arms ; land-measuring came only now 
and then ; glass-painting was not attractive ; and the inhabitants of Saintes 
were but a limited population to provide with |)ictures. The young artist 
kissed his baby, and buoyed up his wife with hb own hopes. There was 
another baby to kiss, but there was no doubt in his mind about the future. 

It was at thb time that there was shown to Palissy an elegant cup of Italian 
manufacture — *'an earthen cup," he says, "turned and enamelled with so 
much beauty, that from tliat time I entered into controversy with my own 

JV<W. — ^VOL. XCVI. NO. CCCLXXXIII. 2 A 
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tboughti» recalling to mind several suggestions that some people had made to 
me in fun, when I was painting portraits. Then, seeing that these were fidling 
out of request in the country where I dwelt, and that glass-paintiog was also 
little patronised, I hegan to think that if I should discover how to make 
enamels, I could make earthen vessels, and other things, very prettily ; hecause 
God had gifted me with some knowledge of drawing." Palissy then knew 
nothing whatever of the art of pottery, and there was no man in the nation 
who could make enamels. That last fact was the attraction to him. Enamels 
cotild be made ; there he beheld a specimen. What is possible, is snre to bin 
who wills, if he can use a little skill and a great deal of patience. To be the 
only man in France able to make enamelled vases, would be to provide hand- 
some support for his wife and children i and to work at the solution of so 
hard a riddle, would be to provide full occupation for his intellect. So Palissy 
resolved to make himself a prince among the potters ; and, " thereafter," he 
writes, '* regardless of the fact that I had no knowledge of days, I began to 
seek Ibr the enamels, as a man gropes in the dark.*' 

The Florentine sculptor, Lucca della Robbia, had, by enduHng toil 
carried on like the labours of Palissy, amid cold, hunger, and all kinds of 
discomforts and privations, discovered about a century before a means of 
defending terra cotta fig^ures from the injuries of time by an enamel of 
tin, litharge, and antimony, but Palissy had the whole ground to go over 
again ; he knew nothing of the discoveries of others, he had nothing but 
nis genius and his indomitable perseverance to rely upon, and the history 
of his struggles in search of what was truly his philosopher's stone are 
ioth justly and quaintly styled by his biographer, *' The Wars for the Dis- 
covery of White EnameL 

" Without having heard," says Palissy, '* of what materials the said enamels 
were composed^ I pounded in those days all the substances which I could 
suppose likely to make anything ; and having pounded and ground them; I 
bought a quantity of earthen pots, and after having broken them in pieces, I 
put some of the materials that I had ground upon them, and having marked 
them, I set apart in writing what drugs I had put upon each, as a memoran- 
dum ; then, having made a furnace to my £iocy, I set the fragments down to 
bake." 

The purchase of the drugs, the buying of the pots, the building of the 
furnace, and the loss of time from customary occupation, made, of course, a 
Very serious impression on the household purse. The wife cared naturally 
more about her children than about the best of white enamels, but she doubt- 
less had consented with not much reluctance to the present sacrifices. It 
seemed to be quite true that if Bernard discovered the enamel, he would make 
them rich : how difficult the task might be, it was impossible to foresee : of 
course it would be difficult, but then Bernard was clever. Let the old 
funds fall, therefore, since there really was hope of a new and rich invest- 
ment. 

So the old funds fell. Ordinary woris was to be done only at the call of 
strict necessity. The enamel when discovered — if discovered — would be use- 
less except as a covering to ornamental pottery, and Palissy would have to 
learn how to make that. He set himself to rival the enamelled cups of Italy, 
when he would have fiuled in an attempt to make the roughest pipkin. He 
knew nothing of day, and he had never even seen the inside of a pottery. He 
*< had never seen earth baked." But what of that? Enamelled cups were 
made in Italy ; why should they not be made also in France ? 

The building, destroying, and rebuilding of furnaces, in which the 
chemicals he bought with household money were always only burned 
and spoiled, was anxious labour. Fuel ^as not cheap, and Bernard had 
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to take, not only food out of his kettle, but abo wood from under it 
** He fooled away," he tells tis, " in this manner several years." — " With 
sorrow and sighs," he adds — " for the bread of his children lessened — ^he 
was weighed down by domestic care." Considering this matter, and 
perceiving well how. much his family required that he should do a little 
steady work in their behalf, Bernard resolved to chae tbb his first strug* 
gle for the discoyery of white enamel. With his own charming simpli* 
eity, he himself tells us, '^ When I saw that I could not at all, in thu 
way, come at my intention, I took relaxation for a time, occupying myself 
in my art of painting and glass-working, and comported myself as if I 
was not zealous to dive any more into the secret of enamels." 

A lucky tide turned, however, at this conjuncture in favour of the 
philosophic potter. A royal edict came forth that the islands of Sain-* 
tonge, and the district surrounding the salt-marshes, should be suryeyed« 
Palissy was appointed as the most competent man to the task, and '^ a bright 
flood of sunshine suddenly poured in to chase the gloom out of his dweOr 
ing." Bernard^ the uneducated, wap still the {£ilosopher ewea in the 
salt-marshes. He has left an account of his labours, prefaced by a 
^^ Treatise on Common Salt and Salts generally." He was not of the 
school that treats salt as the source of all evil. ^ Salt," he says, '^ rejoices 
human beiugs : it whitens the flesh, giving beanty to reasonable beings ; 
it preserves friendship between the male and female, by the vigour g^vea 
to the sexes; it gives voice to creatures as to metals." The Anbs 
appear to entertain a somewhat similar idea of the properties of salt. 

Palissy brought his work to a conclusion in somewhat more than a 
year, and then he says : " When the said commission was ended, and I 
found myself pud with a little money, I resumed my affection for pur^ 
suing in the track of the enamels ;" and here begins what his biogra^ 
pher calls the ^^ Second Falissian War for the Discovery of White 
Enamel.*' The profits of the marsh surveying were soon swallowed up 
in this second struggle, and Bernard's biographer justly remarks that we 
must not spend all our admiration in the inflexible energy with which 
Palissy battled his way on through adversity ; sympathy is also due to 
her who, as his wife, stood by him in the contest, sharing all the bbws 
he suflered, and yet unable to comprehend the battle that he waged.; 
Bernard discovered in this campaign that the chemicals which he could 
not get to melt in a potter's furnace, did so in a glass furnace. For two 
long years after this, however, he still pursued his experiments without 
any definite success, till, at last, he resolved upon one grand final effort* 
He made no less than three hundred different mixtures, and this time 
success awaited upon his courageous efforts, his long toil, and self- 
sacrifice. 

On such moments in a life the mind dwells as upon the recollection of a 
picture. We see the glow of the furnace, through the two mouths by which it 
is fed, upon the walls of the surrounding hovel. We have a glimpse of some 
rich foliage, with broken bits of sunbeam scattered over it, as a^as»-worker 
enters by the hovel-door, bringing in billets from the wood to feed the fire. 
Three or four men of Saintonge are occupied about the place, rong^, coarsely-» 
featured men, whose flesh is in strong contrast with the spirit that looks out 
of the fece of Bernard, anxious and very still. Bernard Palissy, a man in the 
full strength of life, aged about thirty-seven, \vith a vigorous frame, paled 
and thinned by care, sits on aheap of fagots, sometimes laughing with the 
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men, to cover his anxiety, at other times reverting with a fixed gaze to the 
fiimace-mouth. During four hours he has waited there. The furnace is 
opened, and his whole form is shining with .a bright glow from the molten 
glass, as his eyes run over his regiment of potshards. The material on one 
of them is melted, and tliat piece being taken out, is set aside to cool. The 
fumftce is closed, and Palissy has now to watch the cooling of that compound 
which has been so quietly melted ; not with great hope at first ; but as it 
hardens — it grows white ! All that was black in the thoughts of Palissy begins 
to whiten with it. It is cold. It is '* white and polished ;*' — a white enamel, 
''singularly beautiful.*' 

This took place in the year 1546, Palissy being then about thirty- 
seven years old. It was, however, but the success of a moment. Another 
trial was followed with less encouraging results, but Bernard persevered, 
till first the palings, then the chairs and tables, and lastly the flooring of 
his house was torn up to g^tify this terrible enamel mania, and his wife 
and family, frantic with despair, rushed out into the town, publishing 
aloud the madness of the haggard, weary, unsuccessful experimentalist. 

In the midst of all these domestic and scientific troubles and grievances, 
the persecution of heretics, which had been for some time spreading all 
over France, reached the remote district of Saintonge, and was inaugu- 
rated by the burning of " a brother at Gimosac, who kept a school, and 
preached on Sunday, being much beloved by the inhabitants." It does 
not appear that Bernard was so mad but that he took a deep interest in 
these religious troubles, of which he has left a truly interesting and phi- 
losophical account in his " History of the Troubles of Saintonge.*' 

He • had also, at the same time, hired a potter to work for him, but 
having no money to pay his wages, he was forced to give him part of his 
clothes. He also built himself a new furnace, with maimed hands and 
almost broken heart, and then the flints cracked with the heat, and stuck 
into his enamel. Great was Bernard's dismay ; he had expected three or 
four hundred livres, and he received nothing but shame and confusion ; so 
he broke in pieces the entire batch, and lay down in melancholy. 

If one could sketch a scene hke this with a pencil of a master, it would 
make a goodly picture. The dilapidated outhouse, its breaches rudely filled 
up with green boughs ; Palissy grand in his own grief, tattered in dress, with a 
litter of beautiful vases, cups, urns, and medallions, the products of his rich 
taste and fancy, broken at his feet ; the angry creditors ; the village gossips 
pouring their much talk over his bowed spirit ; his thin, pale children crouch- 
ing, wondering about ; his lean wife — God forgave heron the instant — pouring 
on him maledictions, ignorant or careless how his heart would open in that 
hour of anguish to receive one syllable of woman*s consolation. 

Palissy retired into his chamber, and lay down upon his bed. He had done 
well to br<eak his vessels. His skill as an artist, and his really discovered secret 
of the white enamel, placed before him a wide field for ambition. He meant 
to produce costly articles of luxury, and he could not afford, because the flints 
had speckled them, to hurt his future reputation by sending his rich creations 
into the world at the price of well-side pitchers, rrinces were to be his pay- 
masters. But he had np longer any means to feed his family. His wife could 
not forget that ; and he might have had more than eight francs for the things 
that he had broken. 

If the wife could have seen and understood the spirit of her husband, she 
would have followed his melancholy step when he withdrew to the recesses of 
his chamber. 

Bernard was thus compelled once more ta abandon his experiments, 
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and set about repairing his household fortunes. A king of France died 
by way of portent when he was tearing up his floors, and Francis I. had 
been succeeded by his son, Henry II. In this year, 1549, Palissy was 
about forty years old, and his labour to invent enamelled ware had been 
spread over a period of some eight years. It cost him eight years more, 
but the worst portion of his toil was over. Time it was so. He had now 
only to learn the temper of his clays, and buy with experience a know- 
ledge of those numerous mishaps which practical potters only can appre- 
ciate, and against which, in those days of rude appliances, incessant 
watchfulness was needed. He made vessels of different colours, which 
kept house tolerably ; but he still kept losing the greater part of his more 
ambitious work by various mischances — so constantly recurring, that no 
one will peruse them and ever after see an enamel without thinking of 
Bernard's patience amid trials and perseverance in affliction. Different 
minds will look upon this history of endurance in different lights. To 
persevere under difficulties is always held up, as in the work before us, 
as the most prabeworthy and admirable manifestation of genius. But we 
have most of us social dudes to perform, as well as to labour for distinction. 
In Bernard Palissy's instance, this was particularly the case. The enamel- 
maniac — for we can scarcely call him anything else — ^appears, by de- 
priving his children of proper nourishment, to have been indirectly the 
cause of six little children being hurried to a premature grave. 

Great strength of body must have enabled Palissy to endure, in addition to 
privation and distress, the intense toil to which he subjected himself in the 
prosecution of his struggles. But his physical frame bore strong marks of the 
contest. '* I was for the space of ten years,^* he says, " so wasted in my per- 
son, that there was no form nor prominence of muscle on my arms or legs ; 
also, the said legs were throughout of one size, so that the garters with which 
I tied my stockings, were at once, when I walked, down upon my heels, with 
the stockings too. I often walked about the fields of Xaintes considering my 
miseries and weariness, and, above all things, that in my own house I could 
have no peace, nor do anything that was considered good. I was despised 
and mocked by all.*' More than once breaks out this yearning for domestic 
love, so simply, with so quaint a pathos that we sometimes half wonder how a 
man so loveable could be denied the consolation of domestic sympathy. But 
it is notliing strange ; it would have been more strange had he been mated 
with a wife as capable as he himself was of endurance. 

She was afflicted with more grief than I have named ; her family was large, 
but death had removed six of her children. In one of his treatises, speaking 
of wormwood, Palissy says : " Before I knew the value of the said herb, the 
worms caused me the death of six children, as we discovered both bv having 
caused their bodies to be opened, and by their frequently passing from the 
mouth, and when they were near death the worms passed also by the nostrib. 
The districts of Xaintonge, Gascony, Agen Quercy, and the parts towards 
Toulouse are very subject to the said worms.*' 

We do not mean to say that the perseverance with which the potter of 
Saintonge laboured to succeed] is not praiseworthy ; we mean, that he 
carried his zeal too far ; so much so, as to forget his social duties, and 
none can do this with impunity. He is, at the same time, much to be 
pitied ; for he is not like an alchemist, who works for a phantom ; he 
wrought for that which would have benefited himself his family, and hid 
country. But an untaught man, it occupied him for fifteen or sixteen 
years to teaeh himself, by his own genius, that which could have been 
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learnt by a few years' study.' One-half of seienee and art is now tra-* 
ditional, and such is the perfection almost eyeiy branch has attained^ 
that, possibly, no man could now reach eyen mediocrity untaught But 
the first (tifficulties got over, as in other arts, the perfection attuned in 
the moulding and enamelling of ornamental potteiy was ^ gift of 
PaUssy's own genius. He had also that other uaeful yet ambiiAous gift 
of genius — ^he was neyer satisfied; and even when he had brought his 
art to great perfection, still he wanted te produce shells, and flowers, and 
Kurds, and other of the most deHcate and yariable productions of nature 
in all the perfection of nature herself. And to effisct tius^ he toiled on, at 
mtLj be expected, to the end. 

The search for enamel was, howeyer, the great episode in the life of 
Bernard Palissy. Not that his career was wanting in yery yarious 
polemical and philosophic interest, as we find more particulariy recorded 
in his works, some of the more remarkable of which have been incorpo- 
rated by Mr. Morley in this biography, as iUustrative of the life and cha- 
racter of this singidar man ; nor was his career wanting in in^adent and 
adventure ; he was an Huguenot, and he Myed in the times of Catherine 
de Medicis — ^that is saying enough ; but these are incidents that belong 
to the histoiy of many besides himself; his experiences, sufferings, and 
trials, prolonged through so many years, under such great privations, 
and with such bad success, to discover the art of enamelling, are unique, 
and constitute within themselves a great psychological phenomenon. 

We may, therefore, be excused following his biographer in his details 
of the sturdy potter's firm adherence to the doctrines of the Reformed 
Church, and his bold adyocacy of those doctrines in times of open perse- 
cution — the history of Palissy becomes then mixed up with the histxny 
of a whole nation, and of its factions and its rulers— or the same bio- 
grapher's discussion on PaUssy's first work, which appears to have been a 
desultory attack upon the art of medicine as then practised, and more 
particularly against the use of gold as a remedial agent, and which is 
now a lost work. 

Palissy had prospered in his art, and had fulfilled his utmost expecta- 
tions of success. His beautiful designs in pottery completed with much 
labour, and sold at a price which only the rich could pay, presented a 
new luxury to the great people of his neighbourhood. 

Antoine Sire de Pons, the Count of Marennes and his wife Anne de Parte- 
nay, Baron de Jamac, and the Governor of Rochelle, became acquainted with 
bis skill, and supplied him with commissions. The Seigneur de Burie and the 
Count de Rochefoucault, men of much influence, became his patrons. The 
Constable Montmorenci, who filled up seasons of forced leisure in the luxu- 
rious employment of his vast wealth, found out the Frenchman who had 
learned to stamp his genius indelibly on clay, and soon established himself as 
head patron of Palissy the Potter. Bernard was bidden to employ himself on 
behalf of the great constable in the adornment of his Ch&,teau d'Ecouen, about 
four leagues from Paris. Among all the business that flowed in to keep his 
fvrrnace active and his wits at work, the decorations of the Chateau d*£coueir 
took the first place. 

But Palissy was not only a perseyering man, he was also a very Uunt 
and even rude critic, and that, according to his own showing, not only in 

naical and philosophical matters, but even on such slight topics as 
, Indeed, he was constantly, in his few days of prosperity, attack* 
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ing the vices and follies of his times. This created him many enemies, 
and his house was at length broken into, his pottery was trampled under 
the feet of an inftiriated populace, and he himself was hurried to a dun- 
geon at Bordeaux — ^the waiting-chamber to the scaffold. Bernard was 
saved, however, by the interference of his first great patron, Montmo- 
venciy and he was appointed ki viator of ras^Jigurmes to the king and 
to the constable. Thus saved from the power of the parliamentary parly^ 
Bernard returned to his family, repaired his house, and once more set up 
his penates in the half-depopulated town of Saintes. But the obstinate 
potter, instead of learning wisdom by haa near escape from fdeath, em-* 
ployed the first months of recovered Hberty in writing a work, in which 
he did not scruple to utter his opnions as a Huguenot with the utmost 
freedom, and which work he actoaily first intended to dedicate to tha 
constable and the queen-mother ! 

Ma&y of Palissy's hee speeches became, at last^ to be humoured as the 
eccentricities of a simple-minded man, more especially when he waa 
known as poor Bernard the Potter at the Tuilenes. For it appears, that 
when Catherine was at last driven, by her intrigues, from beneath the 
roof of the king her son, she, resc^ng not to travel far from the Louvre, 
bid the foundations of a new palace in the adjacent tile-^fields, and 
Bernard was, through the interest of the architect, employed on this new 
undertaking. During the ten years that followed his settlement in Paris, 
he laboured with his sons as a potter, at the same time that he exercised 
his genius as a naturalist among the men of taste and learning in the 
ca|»toL His philosophy thus grew yearly dewier and widec, and the 
knowledge displayed in his early pubHcations was left hx behind as he 
fought his own way forward to maturer views. 

We must leave it to Mr. Morky to elucidate the science taught by the 
self-educated Bernard, and to compare it with existing knowledge — it 
constitutes a laborious but most curious and interesting page in the history 
of progressive taste and philosophy. The old man escaped the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. Two years afterwards, on the accession of the new 
king, Henry IH., the poor potter. Master Bernard of the Tuilenes, was 
sixty-five years old. He was regarded by all men as a very honest man, 
and he was admired for his clear-sighted philosophy by some of the first 
scientific men in Paris, among whom may especially be enumerated 
Buffon, Haller, and Jussieu ; but he was as usual despised by another 
cUque as a mechanic ignorant of Greek and Latin, and, worse than all, 
he was vindictively watched by his opponents in religion. The triumph- 
ant progress of Henry of Navarre was the signal for the last acts of 
violence on the part of the Romanists. The Council of Sixteen became 
clamorous for the death of all unsentenced Reformers, and Matthew de 
Launay especially pressed the execution of the old potter, then seventy- 
nine years old. But Henry HI., who knew Bernard as an old servitor 
of forty-five years' standing, would not yield to the clamours of the 
bigots, backed as they were by the Guises in this instance ; and Bernard 
dieid in the Bastille the same year that his royal protector fell by the 
hand of Clement the Regicide. 
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YOUNG TOM HALL'S HEART-ACHES AND HORSES. 

Chaptek XXXIX. 

ScABOE had Angelena finished waying her kce-frioged kerchief a^eus 
to the cantering awaj old lord through the window, ere mamma stood 
behind her in the room. 

" And what d'ye think !" exclaimed the quick, artAil girl, turning 
short round on her inquisitive parent. 

<< Nay, I don't know !" replied Mrs. Blunt, reddening up. 

^* Cruess^ said Angelena, in a significant tone. 

'<Nay,'' replied mamma, not venturing on the speculation women 
usually indulge in. 

'^ That Vm to be a lady^ then," said Angelena, spreading out her arms 
and hands on either side, and dropping a very low curtsey. 

" What ! has he offered ?" excliumed Mrs. Blunt, now in full flatter. 

'^ Offered !" replied Angelena, with another curtsey. 

*'0h, my dear child! oh, my duck! oh, my angel! my beloved!" 
ejaculated mamma, hugging her daughter to her bosom, and then giving 
her a volley of kisses. 

'< But don't tell pa^^ said Miss, with an ominous shake of her head. 

" Why not, my beloved?*' asked mamma, feeling it would be the death 
of her to keep it. 

" Oh, because you see, my lord — ^that's to sf^ Lord Heartycheer — and 
I — I mean. Lord Heartycheer, I think, would like— indeed, I know he 
would prefer to — to come over to talk to papa about it himself, as soon 
as he and I have got matters a little Airther arranged, and he's ^ 

'< WeU, but you re sure he offered,'* interrupted Mrs. Blunt, who well 
knew her daughter's imaginative powers. 

'< Sure!'* retorted Angelena, with a sneer. ^' Sure," r^ated she, ^^ as 
if there could be any mistake about it." 

. '' Why, you should know as well as any one," replied mamma, thinking 
of the number of offers she had had. 

^' I think I should, indeed," simpered Angelena ; adding, '^ it's only for 
girls who've never had beaus to make mistakes about it." 

>< Well, you do 'stonish me," continued rmanmia, now regiuning her 
breath with her. confidence, as she thought of what she saw and heard 
through the crevice. *^ You do 'stonish me," repeated she. 

" I saw it was coming," observed Angelena. '^ I believe he'd have 
offered out hunting if it hadn't been for the servants." 

^' What, he was very sweet, was he ?" asked mamma. 

" Oh, very," replied Angelena ; *' quite rapturous, in £Mst." 
' "You didn't tell me," observed mamma. 

'* No," mused Angelena ; adding, ^' you see — ^you see, I thought it 
mightn't come to anything, and then you would only laugh at me, and 
p'r'aps feel disappointed, so I thought the best thing was just to wait and 
see if he took any steps.'* 

'< It was love at first sight, then," observed mamma. 
'' I should say it was," replied Angelena — '^ I should say it was. He 
was remarkably courteous and respectful as soon as I came up, and studc 
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to me the whole day, showing me the country, and getting me over the 
hedges and ditches, and awkward places.'* 

'^He's a tine, handsome man," said Mrs. Blunt, thinking what a 
triumph it was foi' her daughter. 

'' Oh, he's a charming man," rejoined Angelena, thinking how severely 
he had kissed her. 

'* People talk of his age ; I don't believe he's half as old as they say," 
observed Mrs. Blunt. 

"They wouldn't think him old if they could get him," replied 
Angelena. 

" No more they would, my darling," asserted Mrs. Blunt, who was an 
ardent advocate of the doctrine that men are never too old to marry. 
"I always say,'* continued she, " that a man of fifiby is infinitely prefer- 
able to a boy of twenty, or five-and-twenty, who falls in love with every 
pretty £ace he meets, and whom no woman can be certain of till she's got 
him through the church. Then they get tired of their wives, and their 
sons come treading on their heels before they know where they are. It's 
an awkward thing when &ther and son want top-boots at the same time. 
That'll not be your. case — and you'll be a countess, whatever happens. 
A countess ! my w — o — r — r — d, but it will make some people stare," 
Mrs. Blunt thinking over a select list of friends whom she would astonish 
with the great intelligence. 

" And what will you do with Tom Hall ?" asked mamma, after a me- 
ditative pause. 

" Oh, Tom may offer his fat hand to some one else ; Jug says he's 
gone after Laura Giddyfowle, or whatever they call that gpreat, staring- 
eyed girl the men are all raving about." 

** Ah, and Jug too," suggested Mrs. Blunt. 

" Oh, Jug and I will go on as before ; my lord*ll arrange that — ^boys 
of his age are never jealous of those they consider their seniors. Jug's 
to be cat's-paw for the present — my lord s gone to see him about it, and 
Jug's to ckaperone me over to the castle on Wednesday, after which, I 
miS:e no doubt, his lordship will see pa, and arrange matters. See, his 
lordship has left his cards upon you," continued c£e, taking them up ; 
'^ so now,*' added Angelena, as she heard the well-known cough outside 
the back door, admonitory of her Other's approach, " whatever you do^ 
don*t tell pa, \£ you please, for the present.** So saying, she whisked out 
of the room, just clearing the landing with her smart dress as the colonel's 
great stomach pioneered the way for his body. 

Chapter XL. 

" Don't believe it— don't believe a word of it, (bad word) me if I do !" 
exclaimed the colonel, who came m in a very bad humour, having lost 
threc-and-sixpence at quoits, when Mrs. Blunt whispered him in the 
strictest confidence the great event of the day. '^ Not likely that hoary 
old rascal 8 goin' to be caught at his time o* life," continued he. 

" Well, but I assure you it's the fact," replied Mrs. Blunt, now speak- 
ing rather above her breath. 

" Hoot, the divil I you women are always fancyin' these ihmgs," 
growled he, stam^ng heavily with his plated high-low. 
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^ Hiuhy my dear, famh ! don't make sodi a iMnse," rejoined Mrs; 
Blunt, soothingly, little doubting that her daughter, as was the hct, was 
now occupying her recent post c£ honour, listening. 

<< Wen, well," growled the colonel, shaking his great cannon-hall- 
ahaped head, " it makes no odds who hears what I say — I tell you, 
woman, it's not credible — it's not credible — ^wouldn't beiiere it if you 
were to swear to it." 

" Well," mused Mrs. Blunt, '' itll be difficult to persuade you— it'll 
be difficult to persuade you, I dare say." 

" I know it will," growled the man of war, sousing himself on the old 
hired hone-hair sofa in a way that made it creak again ; ^ (bad word) 
difficult," added he, hoisting his legs up. 

" Don't 'xaedy see why it should, though," rejoined Mrs. Blunt, 
meekly. 

" Don't ye," growled the colonel — '' don't ye ; deviEsh difficult to make 
sie believe that a disreputable old dotard like that, who ought to be 
^shamed to be seen out oi his grave, is a goin' to commit matrimony." 

*^ Well, but Angelena assures me he does," asserted Mrs. Bkmt. 

^^ Sh»*8 mistaken, I tell ye," snarled the colonel; '' she's mistaken — 
doesn't know her man." 

^* He's offered to her certainly," replied Mrs. Blunt, boldly. 

*' Offered to her !" exclaimed the colonel, startled at the information ; 
" offered to her!" repeated he — " how, when, where ?" 

'^ Well, he's just been here," observed Mrs. Blunt, handing the colonel 
a card. 

^< Humph !" granted the monster, taking and eyeing it. " Humph 1" 
repeated he, dropping it down, with a — " what did he say ?" 

" Oh, why (hem) — I wasn't (hem) present to (cough) hear 'xactly, 
that's to say — ^but (cough, hem, cough)— I know he's offered." 

*' Don*t believe it," fuihed the colcmel again — <* don't beheve a word of 
it, (had word) me if I do." 

*' Well, you may," replied Mrs. Blunt, significantly. 

" May believe a vast of things, if I'm fool enough," retorted the gal- 
lant officer ; '< believe black's white, if 1 like, but I won't. I'll tell ye 
how it'll be," continued he; '' I'll tell ye how it'll be," repeated he, 
raising his stentorian voice ; '^ you'U make a mess of it atween ye as sure 
as you're bom — ^it'U be a reglar case of two stools — she'll never get him^ 
and she'll lose Tom Hall to a certainty, and then I shall have to hand 
over the cheque for the mare, and there'll be no end of bother with the 
Christmas bills, and I don't know what," continued be, throwing out his 
right fin in a fury at the thought. 

" Well, but you surely wouldn't have her throw away the chance ?" 
observed Mrs. Blunt. 

** Don't believe she has a chance. Don't believe the man has the 
slightest intention of anything of the sort," replied the colonel. *^ He's 
a regular bad old goat — always has been — always will be. He's as wicked 
an old man as ever walked— ndon't know a worse." 

^* Well, but he may mend," replied Mrs. Blunt, who never despaired 
of the men, provided they had plenty of money. 

'^ Mend ! (bad word) him ; he's too bad to mend — ^too bad for any- 
thing, 'cept a halter. Pretty thing it would be to lose Hall, with all his 
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niee comfortable independence — 'specially after tbe old usurer and I have 
talked matters over — for the chance of gettin* sich an arrant old deceiyer 
as that — a man whose very name is a by-word in society.*^ 

^ Welly but Hall could be easily manisfaed," replied Mrs. Blunt; 
'^ there's nothin' bindin' th^e, you know." 

^ Nothin' bindin'!" ejaculated the colonel, flaring up — *' nothin' 
Inndin'! Is the honour of an English officer's diieraghter nothin'?" 

*^ Well, but Tom may change his mind, you know/* observed Mrs. 
Blunt ; " indeed, they do say he's gone to Carol Hill Green, and ya» 
may rely upon it he's not asked there for nothin'." 

"Carol Hill Green, is he?" replied the colonel, staring, and dry- 
shaving his great chin — " Carol Bill Green, is he ?" repeated he, con- 
sidering how that would cut with regard to the cheque. Laura was the 
toast of the mess, and Tom Hall was under age, and altogether the 
ookmel began to be uneasy, and to see things difiPerently. If the Gtdnea* 
fowles caught Hall, Angelena was regularly thrown over ; for Jog would 
never be worth looking after for any one— at least, not unless a whole row 
of other Jugs were disposed of. The colonel was indined to pause. 
Perhaps the Heartycheer spec, might be worth consideration after all. 

" Well, but what makes you think he's oflFered ?" asked the colonel, in 
a more pacific tone. 

"Think!" replied Mrs. Blunt— " think ! " repeated she. "Why 
(hem — cough — hem), because, in the fiist place, Angelena says he did ; 
and in the second place (cough — hem — cough), I overheard as much as 
makes me think so too." 

*^ You did, did you ?" replied the colonel, staring wide his bloodshot 
eyes — "you did, did you?" repeated he ; adding, "that alters the case." 

"Yes," said Mrs. Blunt, " I was in our room, you see, lookin' over the 
washin', and I heard kissin' goin' on, so I stopped and listen'd, and dis- 
tinctly heard the words, * When shall it be, then? — when shall it be?' re- 
peated several times, and then there was kissin' again ; indeed, I saw it 
through the crack in the wainscot." 

" Humph !' mused the colonel, poudering it over. The man was old 
— old certainly ; but then there was a saying, that there is no fool like 
an old fool, and more improbable things had happened. Might mean to 
take up, and jreform — ^ftesh man, though he was old, and a^e, after all, 
went m(Mre by constitution than by years ; just as a horse, after a certain 
time of life, was to be judged more by his legs than his tee^. Then he 
thought what a fine thing it would be if Angelena did get him. What a 
dashing countess she would make ! How he would have a room at the 
castle, and luxuriate on fat slices of venison, peaches, and wall-fruit 
without end. He wasn't sure that he wouldn't leave the army, and go 
and live there altogether. 

And Mrs. Blunt, having sworn the colonel to secrecy — at all events, 
sworn him not to mention the subject to Angelena until she gave him 
leave-^chimed in with him in discussing all the pros and cans, and expa- 
tiating on the magnificence of the prospect, mingled with oxiasional 
digressional speculations what Mrs. Vainfield, Mrs. Mouser, and Miss 
Quiz would think, and wished that she could see the Empress of Morocco's 
£Eioe when she heard it. Mrs. Blunt was dying to be at her cream-hud 
note'-paper, announcing the fEMst to all old friends and acquaintance. 

So things gradually got into a more encouraging match-making mood. 
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thougli when the colonel heard of the projected excursion to the castle 
with Jug, he put his foot upon it at once, unless Mrs. Blunt accompanied 
ihem; and, after various ingenious efforts to shake off the old lady, 
Angelena was at length obliged to submit to be driven over, habited and 
garibaldied, in the old jingling mail-phaeton with posters, instead of can- 
tering joyfully there with the comet, who occupied a place in the rumble. 
And now, having got them so far advanced on their interesting excursion, 
we will take a peep at Lord Heartycheer's preparations for their re- 
ception. 

Chapter XLI. 

« Well, Dicky," sud his lordship, in high glee to his peculiar-dutied 
huntsman, as they jogged homewards together after a capital run, with 
a kill, from Honeybs^ Hill, in which his well-mounted lordship had dis- 
tinguished himself, as usual — " well, Dicky, d'ye think you can manage 
us a quiet bye on Wednesday ?" 

*< Rayther quick, I fear, my lord — ^rayther quick," replied Dicky, with 
a half-supplicatory look ; *' these hounds *11 go into a very small com- 
pass to-night^" added he, looking down on the somewhat lagging pack as 
he spoke. 

" Well, but you could manage us something that would pass muster 
with a lady, at all events," observed his lordship, with a smile. 

'< Oh, certainly, by all means," rejoined Dicky, brightening up — '^ cer- 
tainly — might take out a mixed pack for that matter, with a few of these 
we don't care much about ; Lazarus there, for instance, and Lapwig, and 
Flasher; Benedict, too, might go, and Dangerous, also Royalty and 
Ferryman, and Baronet and Harbinger ; oh yes," added he, ^' well soon 
make up a lady's pack." 

" I'll tell you what I want, then," said his lordship, thinking it better 
to make a confidant of Dicky at once — ^^ I'll tell you what I want," ssai 
he, sidling his horse alongside of Dicky *s ; '' you see. Miss Blunt, the 
colonel's daughter, is coming over to have a qmet hunt on the sly, and I 
want to arrange matters so as to have as much of her society as possible 
—you understand, eh ?" 

*^ Jest so," replied Dicky, who was an adept at amatory matters — ''jest 
80," repeated he. ^' Well, then, I was thinkmg," said he, after a pause, 
" the best plan will be to have it near home — say at Lovejoy Grove, or 
Kiss-me-quick Hill — and then she could come in when she tired, you 
know, poor thing — she could come in, you know, when she's tired, you 
know." 

''That's just my idea," exclaimed his lordship — *' that's just my idea; 
have a little luncheon, show them the pictures, and things, and then have 
things ready to turn out just when we like." 

" By all means,'* assented Dicky, with a touch of his cap. 

" Keep it snug, you know," observed his lordship, with a wink. 

" By all means, my lord," assented Dicky. " Shall we go in mufty 
or hunting things?" asked he, looking at his own smartly-fitting 
scarlet. 

"Oh — ^why—ha — hem — haw — ^let me see," mused his lordship, think- 
ing how it would act. " Perhaps," said he, aflter.a pause—" perhaps the 
best plan will be to give exercising orders, and then change all of a sudden, 
io that it mayn't ooze out that we are going to hunt" j. 
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<^By all means," assented Dicky, with another touch of his cap; 
adding, " there are people who come out on by-days who don*t come 
out on no other, jest, I believe, for the sake of appearin' knowin'.'' 

" There are," replied his lordship — ** there are ;" adding, " monstrous 
bores they are, too ; however, we'll trick them this time. Have all things 
ready, you know, to suit either order." 

*' By all means," assented Dicky. 

" And tell Spurrier to exercise Lady Jane in a side-saddle, with a rug, 
you know, like a habit— Miss Blunt will ride her ; and tell him to have 
a steady horse for Captain Jug, say old Solomon, or Brick's brown- — — " 

<^ By all means, my lord," again assented Dicky, and the Cherryfield 
and Nutworth Chase cross-roads here intervening, his lordship availed 
himself of the open for mounting his hack and cantering off homewards, 
leaving the complaisant Dicky to follow with the hounds. 

Chaftee XLII. 

** Con — FOUND it ! I do believe there's that nasty old woman 
coming," exclaimed his lordship, as, having got himself up in his most 
killing attire, he raked the distant sweeps of the long-winding approach 
with a strong-sighted telescope from his sumptuously-furnbh^ dressing- 
room in the western tower. ** Coming, by Jove !** repeated he, in an 
agony of despair, after taking a second look, and seeing the now grinning 
JIMbs. Blunt, decked out like a cockatoo in all the colours of me rain- 
bow. ** Well, con — found it," continued he, swinging himself furiously 
into the room, and upsetting a chair as he caught it with his spur — 
"co« — found it, but that's the stoopidest, most asinine thing lever 
knew done in the whole course of my life ;" and thereupon he slapped his 
forehead and white cords in an agony of despair. 

He knew what it was to have an old woman coupled with a young one. 
While yet he meditated irresolutely what to do, the deep-sounding notes 
of the door-bell announced the arrival, and he hurried off almost mechani- 
cally to meet thepa. 

"My dear Mrs. Blunt! my dear Mrs. Blunt! I'm charmed — I'm 
overjoyed to see you !" exclaimed the old peer, meeting her in the middle 
of the spacious entrance-hall, which the old lady was surveying in a very 
ownership sort of way. >* This is, indeed, an unexpected, a n^ost gratifying 
pleasure, continued he, seizing both her slcy-blue, red-back stitched gloved 
nands> and shaking them cordially. Then, glancing onwards, he exclaimed, 
" And the lovely Lady Angelena I" to our fair, sprucely-habited gari- 
baldied friend, who contrived to show his diamond pin in her delicate 
pink and white neckerchief — " and the lovely Lady Angelena," repeated 
he, to the delight of both mpther and daughter, as he now seized the 
ungloved hand of the latter. '^ And Jug, my dear Jug !" continued he, 
addressing him, too, vrith the utmost glee, as the queerly put-on comet 
stood a little behind the dirty mass of ermine, pea-green hat, and pink- 
tippeJ white feathers, that enveloped the now joint-stock mother-in-law. 
Then, turning to Old Mother Hubbard again, his lordship [offered her 
his red-coated arm, and, preceded by a highly-scented, luxuriantly- 
whiskered groom of the chamber, and two gigantic, quivering-calved 
footmen, they entered a sumptuous aky-blue satined drawing-room, 
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radiant with minors, gilding, and omamanto from all parta of the globe. 
^Come to the fire, my. dear Mrs. Blunt," continued hu lordship, leading 
her towards the first one, for the room was large enough to require two— - 
<* come to the fire, my dear Mrs. Blunt, for there's a coolness in ilie tor, 
and you must have felt in your phaeton, though,'* glancing ardently at 
Angelena, '^ it seems to have agreed with mademoisdle, who really looks 
quite bewitching," his lordship wishing he could put the old curiosity 
up the chhnney, or anywhere else, to get rid of her. 

" You've a beautiful— a spltodid place here, certainly, my lord," sim- 
pered Mrs. Blunt, staring about her in bewilderment, and thinking what 
a set down it was for her daughter. 

*^ Glad you like it ma'am — glad you like it," bowed the gallant old 
code ; ** hope you'll come and stay lire very often." 

'^ I'm sure I shall be most happy," replied the matter-<}f-fact mamma- 
in-law. 

" And the colonel, my old friend the colonel," continued his lordship, 
getting desperate, thinking, as it was over shoes, it might as well be over 
boots too. 

*< Oh, the colonel ! I'm sure the colonel '11 be happy, too— nothin' ha 
likes so much as a quiet billet i' the countiy." 

His lordship bowed again, thinking he would be very sly if he got one 
there. 

<< Never thought to see the place under Bodi (hem) circumstances," 
simpered Mrs. Blunt, now unfolding one of her daughter's best lace- 
fringed kerchie&. 

Angelena, seeing her mamma was approaching tender ground, ex- 
claimed, with a glance out of a deeply mullioned window in an appa- 
rently impregnable wall, " What a lovely dye it is !" 

" Charming !" exclaimed the old peer — " charming;" adding, *' shall we 
have a saunter round the terrace — ^into the garden— or would you prefer 
seeing the pictures first ? Perhaps you'd prefer seeing the pictures first," 
continued he, adding, as he spoke, *' I'll ring for Mrs. Mansell — I'll ring 
for Mrs. Mansell." 

The lady so designated was the housekeeper, now somewhat advanced 
in life, but still retaining symptoms of the beauty that recommended 
her to his lordship, and raised her from die dairy to the head of the 
establishment. 

Considering the questionable nature of her services, and the sort of 
people with whom she had to deal, Mrs. Mansell was a very respectable- 
looking person ; and it was not until visited with the scrutinising search 
of male eyes that the wince of deviation was apparent. 

But though she was most decorous and respectful to all the guests 
before his lordship's face, treating them as if she thought they were what 
the servants call <' quite quality," she took her change out of them 
behind his back, and let them see what she really thought of them. 

^' Well, I s'pose you'U be wantin' to see all the ins and outs of our 
place ?" observed she, as, having received mamma and miss from his lord- 
ship, she led the way across the spacious entrance -hall-*-^^ I s'pose you'U 
be wandn' to see ail the ins and outs of our place ?" adding, <^ women 
generally like to poke dieir noses into all the holes and comers they can." 

" We want to see the oastie, certainly," replied Mrs, Blunt, blridlmg up, 
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thinking the lady had better mind her p 6 and q's if Aa meant to stay 
there. 

'^ Ah, well," rejoined Mrs. Mansell, now ringing a concealed bdl in 
the wall, which immediately produced an amaangly smart, handsomdly'* 
dressed housemaid — for the old lord would have none but handsome 
women about him — of whom she said, addressing Mrs. Blunt, ^Hhis 
young 'oman will show you through the state apartments, and, by ihe 
time you've done wil^ them, yoa*ll iSnd me in the picter giJlery." 

So saying, Mrs. Mansell made a sort of half-mock, half'-respectiful 
curtsey to the " no-better-than-they^hould-be's," as riie thought them, 
and looking at the maid as much as to say ^' you'll not get much out of 
them,*' withdrew the way she came. 

The housemaid, taking her cue from her predecessor, just as the old 
post-boys used to take their threepenny hints from those who brought up 
the chaise, proceeded to open first one bedroom door and then another, 
announcing, as she flourished her hand at the beds, this as the room that 
Queen Caroline slept in, that as the one the Duke of Somebody died in, 
another as the room Lord Heartycheer was bom in, all of whidi informa* 
tion was a g^ood deal lost upon Mrs. Blunt, who was bosy thinking what 
room she would choose for her daughter. Beautiful as they all wer^ 
each succeeding one eclipsed its predecessor in splendour ; so the more 
Mrs. Blunt saw, the more she was bewildered. And now, while the 
ladies are thus genially employed, let us take a glance at the gentlemen 
below. 

Chapter XLIII. 

'^ What the deuee did you bring that nasty old baggage here for P* 
asked his lordship, sotto voce^ of Jug, as soon as the folding-doors shut out 
the back views of the retreating ladies — ** what the deuce did you bring 
that nasty old baggage here for?" repeated he, quite beside himself 
with vexation. 

''Why, she would come! she would eomel" exclaimed the half<- 
frightened Jug. '' I did all I could to prevent her." 

'*Ord rot herT continued his lordship, stamping furiously, "she'll 
spoil all our sport— she'll spoil all our sport. I didn't want her — I didn't 
want her, I thought you and the girl would ride over together, and 
we'd have a nice quiet day to ourselves. I made it expressly for you, my 
dear fellow — I made it expressly for you- Oki Pitcher said to me the 
last time I saw him in Brookes's, * Heartycheer, my boy, I wish you'd 
notice my grandson, whose quartered bemde you ;* and I said to him, 
*My dear Htcher, you're the oldest friend I have in the world, the very 
oldest, and there's nothing I wouldn't do to serve yon. I'll not onl^ call 
on your grandson, but I'll call on the colonel, and so interest him in his 
belialf;' and seeing the young lady, I thought it would be the very 
thing to get you over together, for they all like a sprig of nobility ; but 
I never wanted that old woman for a moment — never wanted that old 
woman for a moment." 

''Well, I told her that! I told hex that!" vociferated little pig-eyes, 
'' but she said the colonel insisted on her coming — ^wouldn't hear of his 
daughter going without her — indeed she did," asserted Jug, now splut^ 
tering with vehemence. 
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** Well/' mused Us lordship, biting his lips and button-holing little 
Jug, '^ it*8 a bad job, a deuced bad job ; but I'll tell you what you must 
do— -you must ease me of the old body as much as you can, you know-* 
ease me of the old body as much you can, you know — you under- 
stand, eh ?" 

" Oh, yes," replied Jug, <' I'll do anything in that way — I'll do any- 
thing in that way — only tell me what to do." 

^' Why," said his lordship, '< I can manage her here, you know ; the 
difficulty will be about hunting, you know ; and I shouldn't like to dis-^ 
appoint Miss Angelena, whose come in her habit, and all so smart." 

''Just so," assented Jug; who had a natural horror of hunting, though, 
like many jolly subs., he occasionally punished himself by partaking of 
the chase. '* Well," continued he, '' as far as hunting's concerned, I'm 
really quite indifferent about it to-day — any other day would suit me 
quite as well — better, indeed, for I've g^t a pair of boots on that are 
anything but comfortable ; and if one*s boots don*t fit, one's breeches 
seldom do either; and when one's garments am*t right," continued Jug, 
hitching and pulling away at a pair of his fiither's old leathers, that 
didn't seem to have the slightest idea of doing what they ought, '' there's 
very little pleasure or enjoyment." 

" Quite true," assented his lordship—'' quite true. I know nothing so 
nasty as ill-fitting clothes, unless, indeed, it is a nasty old bundle of <£rty 
finery such as that you've browght here ; however," continued he, calm- 
ing down, "we'll say no more about that — we'll say no more about 
that ; you'll manage the old jade — ^you'll manage the old jade ; and now, 
if you'll excuse me for half a minute," added his lordship, drawing the 
ivory-knobbed bell-handle, ^* I'll send for Dicky Thomdyke, and give him 
his cue." 

Chapter XLIV. 

" Oh, Dicky !" said his lordship, in an under tone, as that hunting- 
equipped worthy emerged from the steward's-room, where he was bavins 
a little refreshment, and approached his lordship respectfully in the gprand 
entrance-hall — " oh, Dicky," repeated he, in -a tone of despaii*, " here's a 
pretty kettle offish; old Mother B.'s come with hier daughter, and what- 
ever I'm to do I don't know." 

" S — 0—0 — 0," mouthed Dicky, drawing a long fece. 

" It's the most unfortunate tiling that ever occurred," continued his 
lord ship. 

" It is so," said Dicky, conning the matter over. 

"Mr. Jug says he'll be good enough to keep her engaged while we slip 
off with the daughter, so you must have all things quiek and ready for a 
start." 

" By all means, my lord," assented Dicky, with a touch of his fore- 
lock. 

" The difficulty will be keeping her quiet after we've gone," observed 
his lordship, in an under tone. 

" Oh, I think that might be manished," replied Dicky — " I think that 
might be manished ; lock up their post-boy, and don't let him have any 
'orses." 

« Well," considered his lordship, " that might do." 
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" Or," oontinued Dicky, biiskly, " g^ve her a litde somethin' soothin'." 

" That was what I was thinking/* whispered his lordship, winking 'his 
right eye — " that was what I was thinking. If you could see Doiley and 
tell him to mix her some— not over strong, you know, but just a moderate 
dose — we might reckon upon having her quiet for a few hours at least/' 

« And Mr. JuffT* asked Dicky. 

"Oh — why — ha — hem — Mr. Jug must just take his chance, you 
know. It won't do for Doiley to tell him ; and if he has a mind to dnnk 
it, why — ^ha — hem — he'll just go to sleep, too, thatll be all." 

" Just so, my lord," assented Dicky — "just so ;" adding, " then what 
would your lordship think of drawing first ?" 

"First," mused his lordship — "first," repeated he; adding, "don't 
know, I'm sure — ^this confounded interruption's put me so out — what 
would you think ?" 

"There's the Grove, and Kiss-me-qmck Hill, both sure finds," ob- 
served Dicky ; " but we might rouse young Mr. Kyleycalfe, and if he was 
once to come to us we should never get rid on him, for he's no more sense 
nor delicacy nor a pig/' 

" No more he has," assented his lordship, who recollected how Kyley- 
calfe persecuted him one day when he nad the beautiful Empress of 
Morocco out on the sly. " Dash it all ! what shall we do ?" continued 
bis lordship, stamping foriously on the soft rug. 

Dicky for once was mute. 

^* Couldn't you send to Kyleycalfe's, think you," asked his lordship, 
"with your compliments, and say you're going to draw Rougshaw Brake, 
that would draw him off the other way ?" 

" Well," said Dicky, " only it might stir up Harry Shoveller, or Mr. 
Whickenrake, or some of the Fatacres people, for they're all of a litter 
Hke." 

" They are so," assented his lordship, now more bothered than ever. 

"How would it do," asked Dicky, after a pause, "to run a drag, say 
from Choplaw Wood over Broomfield Common, through Steventon Chase 
and Lingfield down to Mrs. Easylove's ?" 

" That would do !" ejaculated his lordship — " that would do," repeated 
he, delighted at his htmtsman's sagacity — ^' the very thing, I should 
say;" adding, "only it would be well to let Mrs. 'Love know we're 
coming." 

" By all means," assented Dicky — " by all means ; send little Charley 
Bates off with a note at once." 

" Or stay," continued his lordship, thinking it over, " how would it 
do/' asked he, " to send Mrs. Mansell, think you, in the incog, chaise 
with dry things for us both in case we got wet." 

" A very eood idea," replied Dicky — " a very good idea," repeated 
he ; " then she'll be on the spot, and have everything ready against you 
arrive, for diese old postin'-houses are not to be depended upon for com- 
fort since railways were interduced." 

" They're not," replied his lordship—" far from it; Mrs. 'Love's was 
very cold the last time I was there ; so now," continued he, button-holing 
his huntsman, " I'll send Mrs. Mansell to you, and you'll see and start 
her at once with dry thmgs of all sorts, you know, lames' as well as gen- 
tlemen's, and then you be ready to turn out the instant you are wanted— 
the instant you are wanted," repeated his lordship, energetically. 

I^OV, — YOL. XOYI. KO. CCCLXXXm. 2 B 
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'' By all meansy" assented Dicky. 

*^ Yoa must have the drag ran in time mind, and arrange to lifi; it 
occasionally, so that we may check and kx^ about us a little, yoa 
know." 

<' By all means," assented Didcy. 

** And don't forget the soothing syrup," enjoined the lord. 

'^ Certainly not," relied the huntsman. 

'' Tell D<nl^ mulled daret's the best thing to give it in," added his 
lordship. 
* <' By all means," assented the huntsman. 

Chafteb XLV. 

Just as his lordship got back to Jug, the faintest possible tinkle of a 
little bell in the cornice at the far end of the ro(Hn announced that the 
ladies had entered the picture-gallery, his lordship having had the bell 
placed in communication with the door, in order that he might know 
when visitors entered, and go and enjoy their admiration of the volup- 
tuous paintings and statues with which it abounded from private peep- 
holes he had established in various parts of the wall. 

^' Now," said he to our pliant little friend Jug, as he heard the sig- 
nificant bell, '' we will join the ladies, if you please, and remember — ^I'U 
take care of the old lady now, if you'll have the kindbess to relieve guard, 
as it were, when we go to hunt — that's to say, after luncheon, you know — 
I'll slip away, and yon must ply her with wine, liqueurs, or whatever you 
think will do her good." 

" I will," replied the dragoon, with great heartiness. 
They then left the room arm-in-arm together, and foimd things just as 
his lordship anticipated, the housemaid having returned her charge to 
Mrs. Mansell; with a sneer and a chuck of her chin, as much as to ^^ 
there's fine copper company for yon, that es^able lady had ushered 
them into the splendid picture-gallery ranging along the whole west side 
of the castle, and was commencing ner horse-in*die-mill descriptions in a 
tone of hard-strained civility, when his lordship and Ji^ entered from 
the other end, and found our £eur friends ranged before a voluptuous 
Etty that generally brought spectators up short 

" This," said Mrs. Mansell, pointing to the picture, "is the great Mr. 
Apollo, a gent much given to the la£es. He co'abited with Wenus in 
the Island of Rhodes, where it rained gold, «nd the earth was clothed, as 
you see, with lilies and roses. Among other young ladies he made love 
to was Miss Daphne, who, 'owever, hked a youngerer gent better nor 
him — Mr. Apollo, therefore, who was an artful maxL, persuaded the youth 
to dress up as a gal, and keep company with the nymphs. They, you 
see, want him to bathe with them in the river near London, which the 
youth refusing to do, his sex was discovered, and he was stabbed to the 
eart with many daggers." 
" Poor young man," sighed Mrs. Blant. 

" Ah, that's a fine thong — ^a very fine thing, MrB.^-Mrs. — Mrs. — 
Blunt," hemmed his lordship, coming too quickly iq)on them to allow of 
a retreat — '^ that's a veiy me thing," repeated he ; ^^iSbB figures of the 
ladies, I taki it, to be quite perfection— -you almost fancy you can feel 
them in the w«ta^ it's uo lambent and clear." The%.tiu3ung to Mrs. 
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Mansrily he said — " Thankee, thank'e — we neednH detain you, though ;** 
adding, in a nrhisper, " Mr. Thomdyke wants to see yon.** 

Whereupon Mrs. Mansell made a most respectful curtsey, leaving th* 
foriher Honisation of the ladies to his lordship, whom she couldn't help 
thinking a good deal resemhled Mr. Apollo. 

His lord^ip then took Mrs. Blunt on his arm, and proceeded to ex- 
plain and expatiate to a very uncultivated mind. Still she was all in the 
assenting, enthusiastic mood, though her encomiums were sometimes mis- 
placed. So th^ strolled down theBne gallery, followed hy Angdlena and 
Jog, the latter nxaking faces at his lordship^ and grimacing sA he went. 

'^ That," said hislradship, noddiug at tiie hack of a ML^length statue 
occnpynig a newly-erected pedestal on the floor of the gallery, ** of course 
you know ; it's Power's Greek Slave, that was so mu<^ run after hy all the 
young gentlemen at the Great Exliibition. That's an exact copy of it,'' 
continued be ; "just gnt it home— gave a thousand — no, I'm wrong, ft^ 
teen hundred pounds for it. The figure's beautiful — very beau^ful, cer^ 
tainly — full and voluptuous, without any Hottentot Venusish exaggera- 
tion about it ; but there's a something about the face," continued he, 
turning the figure round on the pivot — " there's a something about the 
face that I don't like-^an air ef pensive melancholy, if ytiu observe." 

" Well, but she's a slave, you know," observed Angelena, smartly, now 
falling into line with Jug before the statue. 

" True, my dear — true," assented the owner. " It isn't the propriety 
of the expression that I question; on the contrary, it's quite correct — 
quite correct — only the face reminds me of one of the most consummate 
hypocrites I ever mBt in my life girl— a with justihe same mild, subdued 
expression of countenaiioe, but who was as heartless a hjfpocrite as ever 
breathed — a girl so full of artful ptrrity, that you would have thought 
she hadn't a worldly, mercenary idea in her head, and yet whose soul 
run upon money, and nothing but money. I really believe she'd have 
jilted a D'Orsay for any rich Bullock and Hulker out of the City." 

" 'Orrid wretch !" exclaimed Mrs. Blunt ; who, like many mammas, 
professed a thorough contempt for wealth. 

Just as his lordship got to this virtuous period of his indignation, a 
softly-stepping servant, in a gorgeous white tie, and plain clothes that 
shone resplendently new, minced up, and announced in a half-whisper 
that luncheon was on the table ; whereupon the peer vented the balance 
of his wrath upon the lady by declaring that he could " whip the figure ;" 
and then again getting old furs on his arm, he led the way to the 
splendid banqueting-room that we had the pleasure of introducing to our 
readers on the Heartycheer Castle day, where, in newspaper phraseology, 
there was again a sumptuous display of every deKeaey of the season. 
Our friends,. after their long drive in the bracing wintry air, wanted little 
persuasion on the part of their noble host to induce them to fall to with 
hearty good- will, while his lordship, who was not a luncheon-eater, sat 
eyeing the party, and planning how to get the Evdly young lady away. 

" Well," at length said he, looking at his diminutive watch as he rose 
from his chair on seeing Angelena was done, though mamma still plodded 
steadily on over a third platefiil of Perigord pie— ^" well, don't hurry your- 
self, my dear Mrs. — mxs. — Mrs. Blunt, whatever you do," laying his 
hand on her shdiilder — " don't hurry yourself, pray — make yourself quite 
at home, do j and while you are eating, if your lovely daughter will 

2b2 
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allow me. 111 just take and show her the horse I propose putting her 
upon, so that if there is any change or alteration to make it may be done 
at once.** 

So saying, with a sly beckon to Angelena, and a knowing wink at Jug, 
he got the ftiir lady away, and in an instant was squeezbg her arm as 
loyingly within his on the bx side of the door as Jug had squeezed it on 
entering. Away they hnriied, by back passages and covered ways to the 
spacious court-yard of the castle stables behind. 

- Jug, who felt excessively relieved, as well by his lordship's departure 
as by having got off the hunt, now made an arm at all the bottles within 
reacn, andl^gan helping himself and his mamma-in-law mostplenteously 
to their contents. Indeed, so far as Jug was concerned, his lordship's 
order to druff them both was unnecessary, for Jug very soon put himself 
hors de comocU; but as the beverage was mixed, the butler didn't care 
to waste it, and very soon after it was placed upon the table Jug and 
old furs were, as Mr. Doiley said, '< in the arms of Murphy." 



THE PARTING FRIENDS. 

DUET. 

By J. £. Cabpenter. 

First Voice. 
I oo from the scene of my childhood*s hours, 
From my early home, with its sweet wild flow'rs ; 
But more than home and its flowers can be 
I leave, my friend, when I part from thee / 

Second Voice. 
Farewell ! farewell ! but I*d have thee stay. 
For I've loved thee fondly many a day ; 
Oh ! why should we sever in friendship's noon ? 
Our parting now is too soon, too soon ! 

Both Voices. 
Yes I there's a time when all must part, 
Though it sever the links of the fondest heart ; 
But we have been friends, and we stiU shall be 
Fonder in absence — remember me. 

FiasT Voice. 
I go, I go from our household hearth. 
Where our voices blent in the ev'ning mirth; 
And memory, many a future day, 
Shall echo our songs far, far away. 

Second Voice. 
Farewell I if the parting hour must be, 
rTwere better, perhaps, in our noon-tide glee 
To part, while our hearts beat fondly yet. 
And know that each other will ne'er forget. 

Both Voices. 
Yes I there's a time when all must part. 
Though it sever the ties of the fondest heart ; 
But we have been friends, and we still shall be ; 
Oh t we need not whisper " Remember me." 
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VILLAGE LIFE IN EGYPT.* 

Who, it might be well to inquire, before entering upon tbe peculiari- 
ties of " Village Life in Egypt" — who are the villagers of the long banks 
ot the Nile ? Undoubtedly, the same people who have dwelt there from 
the times of the shepherd longs and the Pharaohs, from the Pyramids to 
the pillar at Alexandria. The climate is fatal to strangers in the second 
or third degree. Franks, Greeks, and Turks from the north; Abjssinians, 
Gailas, and negroes from the south, are in Tain transplanted to this land 
inimical to exotics. Their progeny either perishes or fades away into 
stronger races. The hct was so well ascertained by the Mamluks, that 
it became a custom with them to recruit their numbers by adoption. 

The Franks call the said villagers Arabs, the Arabs call them falld,hs 
or labourers (plural falldhin), but the villager himself cannot even pro- 
nounce Arabic correctly. They cannot, for example, produce the sounds 
of "p" and "j." Fasha becomes-bashaw in their mouths, and jibal, a moun- 
tain or hiU, gibaL Mr. Bayle St. John gives it as his own opinion that 
they are mainly descendants of the Copts, converted at or after the intro- 
duction of AI Islam, and mixed with settlers from Arabia and from the 
neighbouring deserts. This is partly true; but the amount of error is 
possibly greater than that of truth. Who were the Copts ? The Chris- 
tian descendants of the ancient Egyptians, who obtained that epithet from 
Coptos, once a great city in Upper Egypt, to which, during their persecu- 
tion by the Roman emperors, a large proportion of the Egyptian Christians 
retired. The number of churches and convents in ruins attest that the 
Copts were once far more numerous than they are at present, but nothing 
proves that tiie whole of the inhabitants of the long banks of the Nile 
were ever converted to Christianity, which must be premised, if we admit 
the present villagers to be all descendants of Copts. The Christians of 
Egypt were themselves divided into hostile and warring demonstrations, 
the Greek and the Latin Churches, and the Monophysite heresy, as it was 
called in the amiable language of Polemics. 

The fisdlihs must be looked upon, then, as the descendants of the 
Egyptians of old — Pagans and Christians intermixed with Arab and other 
blood. The Turks call them " the people of Pharaoh." Mr. St. John 
notices this as not far from the truth ; and when he further says *' the 
resemblance of the fallUhs to the Copts is so striking, especially in the 
villages, that it is absolutely impossible to distinguish them, and the por- 
traits of both people may constantiy be recognised in tiie ancient sculp- 
tures and piuntings," he admits all that we argue, that as the Copts 
were descendants of die Egyptians of old, so the faUdhs of the present 
day are alike descendants of the Copts, and of the other and more nume- 
rous Egyptian race. In frict, that they are not merely Copts or Egyptian 
Christians Islamised, but Egyptians in every sense of tiie word. 

♦ Village Life in Egypt, with Sketches of the Said. By Bayle St. John, author 
of ** Two Years* Besidence in a Levantine Family," '* Adventures in the Libyan 
Desert," '< Views in the Oasis of Siwah," &c. 2 vols. Chapman and HaLL 
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The laxity of morals, and the sensuality of the Egyptian race, no doubt 
originating in climatic influences, render descriptions of village life a deli- 
cate subject to treat of ; but Mr. Bayle St. John — a free and easy writer, 
one who treats of "Village Life" and a dozen other Oriental topics from 
a ten months' journey up the Nile and ''some pieyioua experience*' — who 
professionally despises all that is tedious and laborious in the acquire*- 
va&at of knowledge, lau^s at what he cidU '' the Sdiool of Hierogly- 
phists," and sips knowledge as the bee sips hooey,, and the fiwallow skims 
the surface of the waters — has treated his subject in msAx light and plea- 
sant lang^uage, and in so seductive a manner, lllat he really seems to nave 
fallen himself tmder the said climatic influence^ and to wish to oarvy 
adiers along with him. 

The first picture, that of the Ghawazis, established at Kafr Muatanat^ 
not far from the well-known Fuah, and the extiaordumry physioh^cd 
theory which the sight of them gave birth to, of charms to which pro- 
longed life and activity are ^ven by '' communion widi men rendered in- 
telligent for awhile by passion,'* must, however, be passed by on this 
plea, that it is not fair to begin the repast with the most stimulating 
dishes. Mr. Bayle St. Johns exit from the ''dancing aeademy" is, hoir- 
ever, worthy of being preserved : 

There were a great many adult Ghawazees at Kafr Mustanat, but I have rarely 
seen so few that could boast of remarkable beauty. The most gradons wone 
an inordinate quantity of rouge— this sisterhood all over the world covet the 
same permanent blush — and rejoiced in one magnificent black eye ; in very 
truth " a piercer.** The other must have been kicked out by a camel ; but she 
took no pains to conceal its devastated orbit, and never sus{9ected tiie horror 
which it created in our minds. When we rose to depart, she pursued us with 
solicitations for money, and — not satisiiied by our gifts, or because they were 
purely gratuitous — with unpoHte reflections on our religion. Her slaters 
joined in tl)e outcry, and were again joined by a pack of savage mangy dog^. 
Clods of earth began to fly when we reached the bridge : and we were not 
sorry to have escaped so easily from the dancing academy of Kafr Mustanat» 

The Ghawazis are, probably, not of Egyptian race, and they are our 
present theme. We must turn to Mr. Bayle St. John for a description 
of the female villager ; of the male little need be said, beyond that they 
are a heavy, coarse-featured race, wilii hanging eyelids, an expression of 
childish simplicity, with an occasional gleam of clownish cunning, and a 
general appearance of being built of unbumt brick, or, as our author 
has it, " of having just issued from the hands of the Muslim creator, who 
made them from tin or the mud of the Nile." But of the female : 

There is something massive about the beauty of Egyptian countrywomen. 
Their faces are of a short oval, like that of the young Bacchus. The expres- 
sion of their eyes, which have space to develop their voluptuous outline, 
crushed slightly, as in the case of the men, by a heavy lid and long lashes, is 
often stiffened, if I may so speak, by tlie black border of kohl. It would be 
difficult, however, to imagine more beautiful eyes than those that sometimes 
flash upon you in the villages. There is a promise of heaven in them ; oft^en 
belied, however, by the earthly reality of the full pouting lips of swarthy red. 
Except that in some of the larger curves there is too great an evidence of 
muscle, and that the breasts are early wearied with child-feeding, no forms can 
^rpass those of the feMh&s. Parisian bottines never confined such exquisite 
feet ; and those hands that dabble in cow-dung would, in Europe, be caressed 
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aH day by lovers, and startle the artist as the revelation of bis long-sought 
ideal. 

Kings Cophetuas, prone to love beggar-maids, are not of every-day occurrence ; 
and I have rarely found people to sympathise with me in my admiration of 
these dirty Venuses. For it must be confessed they are as dirty as their occu- 
pations make them. Not that they have any special fondness for filth ; for 
they wash their persons daily, and their clothes as often as might be expected^ 
considering that they rardy possess a change. But, in spite of their efforts, 
they are always begrimed more or less ; and the odour of the dy« used in their 
garments is so repulsive, that only travellers possessed of cosmopolitan nostrils 
can venture to approach them. 

We are given to understand that a Frank may be sometimes in t^e 
vfllages "un homme h bonnes fortunes/' as oar continental neighbonn 
express it, bnt that only if he qualifies himself like our own Don 
Jnan, by long residence in the country, by adopting the national costume, 
and acquiring a perfect knowledge of the language ; — in fact, making him- 
self as mudii of a native as possible. In Cairo it is otherwise, and our 
author woidd impart a very apocryphal character to the adventures of 
Grerard de Nerval and other modem heroes of the same stamp. 

Adventures (he tells us) of every kind are rare in Cairo, and as to the in- 
trigues which some imagine themselves to have been engaged in, they are, so 
far as I know, mere ludicrous deceptions. There are a few " ladies of quality,* 
who are always falling in love with Franks supposed to be gullable or rich ; 
and So-and>So, who allowed himself to be dressed as a woman, and nearly 
injured his spine by an exaggerated imitation of the wriggling walk of a true 
Masriyeh, may be assured that the adventure was known beforel^d in his hotel, 
and known all over Cairo the next day. The heroine was merely tiie common- 
place foil of the too-celebrated Stamboolina. Egyptian women certainly are, 
according to all accounts, licentious and prone to intrigue, and many of them 
have had affairs with Franks even during the month of Ramadhao. But if a 
person's taste lead him to these equivocal adventures, he must qualify himself 
by a very long residence in the country, and not merely don the national cos- 
tume, but learn how to wear it — no easy matter ; and, moreover, acquire a 
considerable knowledge of Arabic. As there is nothing, however, \ery in- 
teresting to observe in the manners of this class of women, with whom it is 
only possible to have stolen interviews of short duration, there is no compen? 
sating advantage for tlie risk. 

Cairo, its streets and architecture, its sentinels and watchmen, its police 
stories, its Ramadhan, durwishes, riding over human beings, and return 
from Mekka, have little to do with " village life," and, familiarised as 
they have been to us even by panoramas, may well be passed over, ai 
may also one or two chapters descriptive of adventurous visits to the 
interior as well as the exterior of the Pyramidfi. 

Our author's defence of llie much-abused and w^-beaten boatmen cf 
the Nile does honour to his head and heart alike. A slight knowledge 
of Arabic, he justiy remarks, has always been found a substitute for the 
kurbash, with which brutal natives too often indulge tfaeur slave-driving 
propensities. The boatman is an inoffensive, willmg, pious being, who 
will do anything with kind treatment. So also of the kind of receptioD 
the author says he has generally met with in the country. Good- 
humoured civiHty everywhere ; very little impertinent cariosity ; often a 
dispoation to serve. 'Mf a £ei11^ observes you alone with a gun^ he 
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almost always wishes you success in your sport ; and will sometimes pcnnt 
out ?ood places where wild pigeons feed, or ducks float in retired ponds 
hid by forests of dhurra or flowering beans.** At Itman, he describes 
a party of five children calling to him that there were plenty of birds in 
a large walled garden belonging to one Sid Muhammad, and following 
him most perseveringly wherever he went, offering advice and assistance. 
One little rascal, about six years old, gravely smoked a pipe, and gave 
himself airs of importance. Some of the g^rls were pretty enough, and 
verging on the marriageable age. The whole bevy chattered mightily, 
and left a pleasanter impression than, he says, falfah children generally 
do. The fact is, as elsewhere stated, that as nothing is more rare than re- 
spectable-looking old age among fall4ha women, who shrivel early into 
hags, neither is there any beautiful childhood of either sex ; and it is really 
wonderful that the miserable pot-bellied creatures, covered with dirt, and 
sores, and flies, which crawl about the dunghills of the villages (in the 
Delta), should grow up into fine hearty young men and charming 
maidens. In another place, Mr. Bayle St. John says : " Along every 
path that converged to the town, in bands, or one by one, the peasants 
were coming home from the fields, aod saluted us cheerfully as they 
passed with ' Salamat^ ya khawajah /' — (a word often incorrectly written 
howadjee) — * Salutation, O gentleman !' " Again, at the defiles of Assuan, 
our traveller relates : *' The women, many of delicately-formed features, 
came to us, holding little sable brats in their arms, and with a sweet 
smile asked for Bakshish — a kind of black -mail under a pleasing form, 
which we were not so churlish as to refuse. Children that could walk, 
ran along by our sides, holding out their hands, and crying, * InshaUah 
taruh bi salamahV * If it please God, may you go in peace!* One small 
chap, being at first disappointed, repeated the cry at least twenty times ; 
and when we pushed ahead unheeding, as a trial of his temper, dropped 
behind, but, instead of pursuing us with curses, as many a disappointed 
sturdy beggar or trained boy-mendicant does in Europe, kept faintly 
murmuring the kindly wish—' InshaUah taruh bi salamahl'*' 

Such pretty little bits of nature may well excuse us following our tra- 
veller to those oft-described places, Siyut, Thebes, Philae, Hajar Silsilis, 
Adfu, Kamak, Denderah, and the other " curiosities" of the Nile ; or in 
his strange charges against Lepsius, the learned Prussian archaeologist ; 
and, among others, of his having actually forged a cartouche on the 
breast of a statue in the front court of the great temple of Kamak ! It 
may be worth mentioning, however, that guided by an Arab of Al 
fiammam, " the bath or hot springs/* and whose name was the same as 
that of the sultan (which Mr. B. St. John correctly writes Abd al 
Mahjid), our traveller was led to some hitherto unexplored ruins, a little 
distance south of Hajjar Silsilis, and on the west bank of the river. 
Discoveries of this kind, but of minor importance, appear to have been 
pretty frequent with so leisurely, so desultory, so thoroughly a good tra- 
veller. It is to be regretted, however, that he omitted to visit Al Birkah, 
described to him as a great inland ruined city. 

• Mr. Bayle St. John justly remarks, that the chief incidents on which 
almost all Oriental stories hinge, though filled with admirable touches, are 
so indelicate^ that it is impossible to give even an account of them* Qenee 
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great difficulty occurred in ^viug an idea of the kind of narrative current 
among the fallAhs. We wiU extract three out of the only four which our 
traveUer has found fit to record. The reader will possibly think that 
they are quite as much characterised by falldh stupidity as by fallfih 
simplicity. 

I. 

There was once a man who became the terror of his village by the loudness 
of his talk and the fierceness of his gestures. He used to carry a naboot a 
cubit taller than, himself; and if anybody attempted to oppose his will, would 
snort and puff out his cheeks, and bellow like a buffalo. He had a wife, 
young and beautiful, with gazelle eves and pomegranate bosom ; and altogether, 
said the poetical narrator (a stolid-looking felllh), a moony face and a palm 
stature ; but still he ill-treated her until she came to hate him. So she chose a 
lover from among the young men of the village, and revealed to him the secret 
that her husband was really a coward ; and they agreed together how they 
should compel him to a divorce. The braggart started on a journey with his 
wife, who rode upon a donkey. They proceeded together until they came to 
a melon-field in a lonely place, when the woman said, — 

*' O my eye, I feel a longing for a melon ; but there is no one here who has 
the courage to steal one." 

** Look round,^ (juoth the man, " lest there be somebody coming. I am 
not afraid, but this is an improper action.'' 

" There is not a goat in sight,'' replied she. 

So he went into the field, carefully peeping to the right and left, and cut the 
best melon. At that moment the lover appeared with a gun, and exclaimed, — 

"0 thief!" . - 

The braggart at once fell upon his knees and said, — 

** Are there no means of pardon ?" 

" None," was the reply, " unless thou causest the melon which thou hast cut 
to grow again." 

" That is impossible ; but I will ransom myself." 
. The young man declined to accept anything but the wife ; and accordingly 
the braggart, having pronounced the triple sentence of divorce, went away 

saying* — 

. '' If that be all, take her ; but hadst thou asked to pull my beard, I would 

have become fierce and killed thee !" 

II. 

An Amaout soldier entered a coffee-house drunk, with his sword drawn; 
and seeing an old woman, toothless, half-blind, and with a tuft of beard on her 
chin, exclaimed, — 

*'Let this beautiful damsel sing, or I will slay her." 

" I am the mother of four men, who are the fathers of fifteen children," re- 
plied the frightened dame. 

" My eyes ! my heart !" quoth the Amaout, in bad Arabic, •** it is necessanr 
that thou charm me with thy beautiful voice. Sing ^Doos^doos^* or I will 
make kababs of thee." 

The frightened dame accordingly began to yell out the required stanza, 
whilst the fellah customers giggled with delight. 

** Ah 1" said the Amaout, sagaciously shaking his head, "what a wonderful 
thing is drunkenness I This charming voice seems to me no better than the 
creaking of a sakia !" 

in. 

A fellMi went to Cairo to make some purchases ; but fell in with thieves 
who robbed him of all he possessed. He passed the night sleeping in a ruined 
house, and next day debated whether he should return empty-handed or supply 
the place of money with cunning. A bright idea struck him. 
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« I will gp to a shop/' thought he, '* make selection of the best^ meKhaQdise» 
and pretend to be a stranger oot understanding a word of the hmguage of the 
country. Periiaps Allah will in this way enable me to escape the obligation of 
payment.** 

In this pious and dishonest state of mind our clown repaired to the Go- 
reeyeh, sat down opposite a merchant, tooi& his pipe, and pointed out some 
silks and shawls. 

** Probably your honour is dumb,** quoth the Taggar. 

** Shurdum Burdim" replied the fellSlh. 

These words, not being understood, overawed the trader, who forthwilii 
spread out his best merchandise. After a reasonable repetition of the magical 
words ** shurdum burdum,** a selection was made and payment expected. But 
the roguish customer, quietly taking up the parcel, walked off, and escaped 
amidst the crowd. 

A little while afterwards, a man somewhat resembling the thief passed, and 
was seized by the enraged merchant. The fellah protested his innocence ; but 
the other insisted and handed him over to the police, who carried him to 
prison. Four or five witnesses were brought, according to this satirical narra- 
tive, to swear that they had seen him carry away the goods ; and he was con- 
demned to the galleys. 

Meanwhile the unlucky man's mother-in-law, who happened to be in Cairo, 
heard of his mischance, and devised how to liberate him. She took a dead 
child, wrapped it up carefully in her mantle, and went to purchase at the shop 
of the merchant. After a little bargaining she suddenly exclaimed, — 

" O lewd fellow ! O shame to the merchants ! Dost thou take liberties 
with me ?** 

"Silence, woman!** said the Taggar, quite frightened for his reputation. 
" What have I done? Hold thy peace !** 

But she only cried the louder ; whereupon he laid hands on her, and she, 
dexterously dropping the little corpse concealed in the corner of her mantle, 
began yelling, — 

" Ate ! Aie! he has killed my child !** 

A crowd at once collected ; and the neighbour merchants interfered, say- 
ing,—- 

" This is a scandalous story, and must be hushed up.'* 

The supposed culprit professed innocence, and referred to the woman's age 
and ugliness ; but, for the sake of peace, at length agreed to give a large sum. 
The offer was accepted ; a portion of the money served as a bribe for the 
libemtion of the innocent man ; and mother and son returned to their village 
quite satined with the adventure. 

These extracts will, we hope, suffice to show that Mr. Bayle St. John, 
if a great sceptic in Egyptian archaeological inquiry, has at least the 
merit of having placed the living Egyptian, and the long valley that he 
dwdls in, in a new and interesting light. Generally speaking, as he 
himself says, travellers have looked upon Egypt as a museum. " I look 
upon it as one of the compartments of this present world, in which a not 
unamiable family of my feUow-creatures fight the eternal fight of life and 
joy against suffering and death." 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 

Never was the " Coming' Man" so pleasantly nor so cleverly depicted 
as he is by Mr. M. W. Savage, under the pseudonyme of '' Reuben 
Medlicott."* Reuben is a perfect picture of a not uncommon personage, 
who is always coming, but never amvjes. Who has not met in some 
social circle that he has frequented one who is going to do everything, aaad 
does nothing? Who has not seen the novel-r^er who, every new wazk 
he gets, could do better, if he chose to write ? Unluckily, he never doevk 
Reuben has high qualities, much knowledge, much talent, much ambition, 
nay, even a good deal of activity, but there is no singleness of aim, no 
steadiness of purpose ; and without such, these qualities are but as chaff 
before the wind ; and the life of Reuben is like that of all similar, uni- 
stable beings, ^' a broken promise, and a perpetual disappointment." In 
working out a character like this, the author has enjoyed and has freely 
used a free licence to carry his creation into every possible position most 
likely to bring his good qualities and his deficiencies into strong contrast. 
Thus it is we have failure at school — failure at college — ^failure in parlia- 
ment — failure at the bar — failure in platform-oratory — ^failure evea in the 
Quaker's aceticism, through which Reuben passes as one phase of his 
many changes — and, lastly, we have feilure in life. When narrating the 
boy-life and school-days which fill up the first volume, the author places 
in admirable contrast the two extremes of the Hberal and classic systems, 
as personified by Dean Wyndham, the most amusing and best drawn 
character in the novel, the vicar parent, and the vicar's wife — Mrs; 
Medlicott. 

Happy it unquestionably would have been for the vicar's son had some 
hard-headed man like Doctor Wyndham been the director of his studies and 
the mpulder of his character. For the early education of our hero was a 
curious hash of all conceivable methods, systems, theories, and regimes, lb 
short, there was no system in it at all, or it had the defects and inconveniences 
of all systems. This misfortune would probably not have befallen him had 
either the vicar or his wife ruled the roast, for then the ideas of one or the 
other would have prevailed, and something like a system, right or wrong, would 
have been the result ; but the energies of tliis respectable couple were so nearly 
balanced that neither had the ascendancy for any considerable length of time ; 
now the father was supreme, now the mother had her way ; in fact, the scale 
of authority and influence went up and down like a game of see-saw played 
by two urchins in a saw-pit. When Mr. Medlicott was up, Latin and G{«ek 
went up wiUi him, grammar and prosody, Alexander, Scipio, Skjylla, and 
Charybdis. When the mother's end of the beam was aloft, came the turn of 
modern languages and what she called the arts and sciences ; a splash of French, 
an occasional twist at German, sometimes even a bout of geology and astro- 
nomy, and every now and then a great hullabuUoo for a few days about arith- 
metic. Mrs. Medlicott had a crotchet in her head (which she got from the 
phrenologists, who were great oracles with her) that as the organs or ike facul- 
ties were many in number, the provisions or exercises for fliem ought to be 
equally nnmerous ;, in fact, that the best system of instruction was the most 
diffused and multifarious. Mr. MedlicoU, on the other hand, was all for con- 

* Beuben Medlicott ; or, the Coming Man. By M. W. Savage, Esq., author 
of « The Bachelor of the Albany," " The Falcon Family," " My Uncle the Curate," 
&c. 3 vols. Chapman and Hall. 
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centration; and each had a copious collection of authorities and dogmas, 
** wise saws and modem instances,'* in support of the doctrine that each held. 
Thus the boy was in fact pulled backwards and forwards^ from one parent to 
the other, the lessons of neither making an impression of much value or per- 
manence ; except tliat between them both he early laid in a wonderful stock 
of words and phrases, the foundation of the character he subsequently acquired 
as a talker of the first magnitude. 

Again, also, when Reuben goes to school, the rival systems are brought 
into further contrast. Reuben had among his works one on geology, the 
purport and meaning of which science he endeavoured to explain to his 
companion Winning. 

** It seems much the same as geography, by your account of it,'* said Win- 
ning. " We do not neglect that at Finchley ; but, of course, we have nothing 
to do with anything but the ancient world — Attica, Asia Minor, the Islands in 
the ^gean Sea ; . we learn all about them of course." 

'* And nothing about America/' cried Reuben, with subdued amazement, 
''or the British dominions in India?" 

" This is not a mercantile school, Medlicott ; it's a classical school. We 
have nothing to do with America or India. I suppose they read about India 
in the East India College." 

" That's very odd," said Reuben. " I thought every part of the world was 
equally deserving of study." 

The fact is, that in the present age of railroads and steam-boats, of in- 
ternational communication and remote colonisation, of the boundless spread 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, carrying its sway over living races of men speak- 
ing living languages, and professing to be the handmaiden of civilisation 
and the teacher of the Gospel, the classic system is as much suited to the 
wants and purports of the rising generation as would be the monasteries 
or feudal castles of old. 

The same vein of caustic, vigorous satire runs through the various 

§ bases of Reuben's career, following him in his harangues at Protestant 
emonstrations and Polish sympathy meetings ; abiding with him as a 
popular M.P. for Chichester, till he dwindles down to a joint of 
O'ConnelFs tail as member for Blarney ; becoming luxuriant as the 
growth of a well- manured soil in the morbid sentimentalism of Quakery, 
and still holding by him, like some Mephistophelian compact signed in 
his very blood, when he becomes, ultimately, a useless hanger-on of 
society, and ends his days in obscurity and poverty. Reuben is mani- 
festly a prose epic, written on Jacob's death-bed prophecy, '^ Unstable as 
water thou shsdt not exceL" Medlicott is either in ridicule of, or a 
pander to, the existing love of antithesis; and the " Coming Man," as 
illustrated in the representative of both names, is a very fair embodiment 
of the false philosophy of the day. 

It would be a pleasant thing to read an Irish novel descriptive of social 
life in its better phases, either in the lower, middle, or higher classes, 
which should do justice to the generous impulses, the high moral and in- 
tellectal qualities, and the jpassionate energy of the Irish, without allusion 
to the national bugbears of politics and religion. But, alas I you might 
as well seek for the ass's patience without its stupidity, or the hon's mag- 
nanimity without its appetite. Politics and polemics are so inseparably 
interwoven into the Insh constitution, that no effort made from without 
or within can eradicate the evil. From the time of the intestine wars of 
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the DonaaDS, the Belgae, and the Milesians to the present day, from the 
time when the idol Cromcruach was first set up to that of vituperative 
Romanists, this fine hut unfortunate country has been ever devastated by 
grievances of its own creation. The fiery spirit of the Iiishman cannot 
live in paaceful industry. He delights in love and war ; he revels in the 
poetry, the oratoiy, and the rhetoric of political and polemical antago- 
nism. These are to him at once his food and his fuel ; he cares not to 
live without them; and if it were in his power, so excited does he get by 
controversy, he would call steam to his aid to annihilate the English ; he 
would bum every Protestant in the realm, and he would wield super- 
natural agencies to the glorious extirpation of his imaginary enemies — 
of all except himself — if he had the power ! To speak of Ireland, one of 
the most extraordinary psychological phenomena on the fuie of the globe, 
inevitably carries us astray. We have before us a pretty little picture of 
Irish life, called ** Cathal More,'** full of beautiful scenes and delightful 
characters — a story which depicts the Irish imder their more pleasing 
aspect of a high intellectual and social refinement ; but even this agree- 
able and well- written work is defaced from the onset by the perpetual in- 
trusion of Ireland's wrongs and Ireland's greatness, and of religious dis- 
cussions, which ends in its hero, Cathal More, erecting a stone cross, upon 
which was inscribed, ^^ In this place I, Cathal More, of Cappagh, built a 
Unitarian chapel. This cross witnesses my repentance. July, a.d» 
1851." We must wait, we suppose, till charity, goodness, and forbear- 
ance contest the land with envy, bigotry, and intolerance, for a spotless 
Irish novel. 

Mr. Nicholas Michell is decidedly one of the most popular poets of the 
day. His themes are peculiar to himself. They are of a character de- 
manding high intellectual attainments for their successful treatment : true 
poetic feeling, a comprehensive soul, a cosmopolitan spirit, and great 
learning and research. Mr. Michell first gave evidence of these com- 
bined powers and resources in his ** Ruins of Many Lands," a splendid 
poetic edifice, part of the materials of which were culled from the rich 
mine of the New Monthly, He has followed up this first work by an 
historical poem in three books, called the ^^ Spirits of the Pa3t,"f and 
which treats of Scripture characters, military heroes, and celebrated 
women. The field thus embraced declares its own deep interest— its 
boundless poetic resources. Mr. Michell has endowed his vario^ ** spirits" 
with a vitality that almost brings the one into rivalry with the other. 
We do not Imow whether we are happier revelling in the exploits of 
an Alexander or a Wellington ; sorrowing, yet in admiration, with a 
Lucretia or a Laura ; or reposing in calm and noly love with the minstrel 
of Salem. The progress of a poet who chooses such themes to popularity 
and renown has ever been slow ; but Mr. Michell seems to be climbing 
the steep ascent with steady and sure step, and lustrous as those of 
Brahma, Buddha, or Muhammad, are the traces of the footsteps that he 
leaves behind him. 



* Cathal More; or, Self-Love and Self-Control. By Arami. 2 vols. W. 
Shoberl. 

t Spirits of the Past. An Historical Poem in Three Books. By Nicholas Michell, 
author of " Buins of Many Lands," &c. Tegg dnd Co. 
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The ^' Annals and Legends of Calais"* have pleased and interested ns 
much hj their perusal. We like the good old town, with its reminis- 
cences of English streets and English houses ; its traditions of Edwaid, 
of Eufltache St. Pierre, of Anne Boleyn and the Field of Cloth of Gold ; 
its ^ Cour de Guise," its gate immortelised hy Hogarth, and chamber by 
Sterne ; its " Courgain,'* " the municipal wart of Calais," its pier— fit 
emblem of France — ^with ever-varying records — and, finally, its emigre 
notabilities, from the " honourable Mends of the fair Edith Jaquemont 
to Brummell, Berkeley Craven and Mytton, and even the unfortunate 
Lady Hamilton. Of all these strange transitions, traditions, and person- 
ages, the reader will hear much in these excellently told local annals and 
legends. There may be some few faults of commission and omission — as 
Mathilde for Maude, wife of Stephen, and Elinor Cobham as a wife of 
tiie Duke of Gloucester, uncle to Richard the Second ; there may also be 
a want of historical consecutiveness in placing the chapter on the early 
aeigneuxB of Calais — the Comtes de Guisnes and Boulogne — after the 
capture and occupation of Calais by the English ; but, as a whole, the 
work is well done, and is nicely got up, and it will be welcomed by the 
many who are interested in the good old town, formerly the landing- 
place in France. 

A branch of history seldom treated of in an efficient manner in this 
country — ihat of the great empire of the Tsar — ^has been made the sub- 
ject of a first charming volume by George Fowler, Esq., under the title 
of the "Lives of the Sovereigns of Russia."t ^his is only one of a 
series, which we perceive is to extend to four in number ; and to judge 
by the execution of the first, the general reader will at length be pos- 
sessed, at the conclusion of the work, of a complete and classic history of 
a great country, to ignore whose antecedents is, in the present day, an 
act of great national superciliousness, and a sad manifestation of intel- 
lectual and literary poverty. 

We regret not having hitherto noticed, at adequate length, Mr. 
Thomas Wright's ** Celt, Roman, and Saxon." J Not being able to do 
so .at the present moment, we still should not feel ourselves justified in 
fiirtheir delaying to call our readers' attention to a work which, though 
modest and unpretending, is, in reality, of deep purport, and of the 
highest possible interest. Never has the history of the Celt, the Roman, 
andihe Sa^on, as a denizen in this country, derived mainly from the 
monuments of their power and civilisation that they have left behind 
them, been placed in so complete and so perfect a light before the reader 
as by Mr. Wright. 

We have the ethnology of the British race discussed in as complete a 



* Amuds and Legends of Calais ; with Sketches of Emigre Notabilities, and 
Memoir of Lady Hamilton. By Robert Bell Calton, author of *< Rambles in 
Sweden and Gottland." John Russell Smith. 

t Lives of the Sovereigns of Russia, from Rurik to Nicholas ; including a History 
of that Empire, from its Foundation to the Present Time. By George Fowler, Esq. 
Vol. L William ShoberL 

t The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon: a History of the Early InhabitantB of 
Britain, down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. Illustrated 
by the ancient remains brought to light by recent research. By Thomas Wright, 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A., M.E.S.L., Corresponding Member of the Institute of France. 
Arthur HaU, Virtue, and Co. 
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flBBimer as the present state of the question will admit of ; hnt that is for 
firfH& satisfactory. From Ihe point, however, at which Mr. Wright takes 
it np^ all is archseologicaUj correct, and liistorieally adnussib^. It m 
iibstrated in its first ages "by British antiquities ; in its seeond, by BcKnan 
art and literature. The reader will be somewhat surprised, in pemsixig 
Mr. Wright's detailed account of the Roman occupation of Britain— ac- 
curate descriptions of their towns, walk, towers, and gates— -of the^ 
houses — public buildings — sanitary arrangements — ^roads — villa»— vil- 
lages — pottery — coal aim iron works — arts and trades—to find that Bri- 
tain was parcelled out by the Romans among colonies of ahnost ereiy 
people who had been subdued by the Roman arms, and that it presented 
a strangest possible assemblage of races. Mr. Wright actually traces to 
the Tery sites of their residence, Spaniards, Sarmatians, Tungriani, Bel-* 
gians, Germans, Dalmatians, Pannonians, Cilicians, Portuguese, Qauls, 
Thracians, and even Moors ! 

The mass of matter brought together, indeed, in this compact Httle 
tome, to illustrate the times of the British, the Romans, and the Saxons, 
is in itself quite a |curio8ity. When once generally known, it will be 
the common manual <^ British antiquities ; and had Mr. Wright never 
penned another book, it would have entitled him at once to take his place 
as the very best general antiquarian that this country possesses. 

Mr. John Chapman has published a concluding volume to his ** Ca- 
tholic Series," being '^ A EKscoune of Matters pertaining to Religion," 
by Theodore Parker, an American minister,* and of whidb it is scarcely 
necessary to say more than that it is a woric of established repute among 
Unitarians in America. It is, however, a bold work, which professes to 
rscal men from the transient shows of time to the permanent substance 
of religion ; from a worship of creeds and empty belief to a worship in 
spirit and life ; but it does a great deal more — more than we can venture 
to intimate. 

The same publisher's " Library for the People" contains a third edi- 
tion of Francis William Newman's metaphysico-theological essay, " The 
Soul; its Sorrows and its Aspirations."')' The lovers of ingenious and bold 
speculation on matters of philosophy and religion cannot but admire the 
woris, and will be pleased to see its popularity. This is, however, probably 
owing more to the earnestness of the author's style than to the soundness 
of his matter. 

Mr. S. W. FuUom has added one more to a class of works which have 
been very numerous of late years J — works which, without pretending to 
enlarge the boundaries of science, labour to place its great truths in at 
once a simple and elementary, and, at the same time, a graceful and phi- 

* A Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion. By Theodore Parker, Mi- 
nister of the Second Church in Roxhury, Mass. John Chapman. 

t Chapman's Library for the People. The Soul; its Sorrows and its Aspirations: 
an Essay towards the Natural History of the Soul as the true basis of Theology. 
By Francis William Newman, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and 
authorof" A History of the Hebrew Monarchy," "The Phases of Faith," and 
" Lectures on Political Economy," &c. Third edition. John Chapman. 

t The Marvels of Science, and their Testimony to Holy Writ. By S. W. PuUom. 
Colborn and Co. 
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losophical farm before the general reader. Such works cannot bat be of 
ihe greatest use in seducing the desultory reader into studies of a really 
beneficial character, and which, while they improve and enlarge his un- 
derstanding, will, at the same time, humble nis self-exaggeration and 
dbasten his heart. Mr. Fullom has accomplished his task with credit to 
himself and no discredit to the sciences of which he has proclaimed him- 
8^ the expounder and the prophet. The ^' Marvels of Science'* are 
duly introduced by the discussion of the relations of science and religion, 
and open themselves properly enough with the *' Empire of the Sun" . and 
the " Regions of Space;" these are followed by " The Ruins of Creation,* 
and " The Two Revelations," in which geology is made to be the hand- 
maiden of Scripture, instead of, as is too usual, the antagonist. Lastly, 
these are followed by equally interesting chapters on '^ Natural Forces 
and Phenomena," « Light," " The Celestial Fire," " The Mysteries of 
the Deep," " The Atmosphere," « The World of Plants," " The Animal 
Kingdom," *« The Race of Man," and " The Human Frame." Noble 
themes to write upon in the present day, when science is marching at 
almost railroad speed across the heavens and into the earth's and ocean's 
depths, and is marshalling the physical agencies of the imponderables in 
a way little dreamt of by our forefathers ; and Mr. Fullom appears to 
have felt, and to have been somewhat imbued, with the gravity and the 
responsibility of his self-imposed task. 

In the same field of science we have to notice, of infinitely less preten- 
fflons but of quite different import, the second course of Dr. Lurdner's 
*' Hand-Book of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy,"* .containing Heat, 
Common Electricity, Magnetism, and Voltaic Electricity. Dr. Lard- 
ner is one of the small phalanx of earnest, conscientious labourers in true 
science, and one of the best practical systematisers of its progress that we 
possess. This, in respect to the subjects of the present volume, heat, 
ma^etbm, and electricity, happened to be particularly wanted, and the 
mod^t 'students of science — those who want facts and not marvels— or to 
whom, rather, every fact of science is a true marvel, will welcome Dr. 
Lardner* s volume with warm gratitude. 

• * HaDd-Book of Natural Fhilosophy and Astronomy. By Dionysius Lardner, 
D.C,L. Formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy in University College, London. 
Second Course. Heat, Common Electricity, Magnetism, Voltaic Electricity; with 
upwards of 200 Illastrations. Taylor, Walton, and Maberly. 
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ULTRAMONTANISM IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

There have not been wanting those who have aittributed the politioal 
saccesses of Louis Napoleon to the partisanship of the Roman Catholic 
Chnrch, and more especially of the Jesuits. A variety of concurring 
circumstances would tend to corroborate the fact of an alliance, boding 
no good to the liberties of mankind, or to the peace of the world. 
We have seen that in recent Napoleonic publications, the religious 
character of the prince is much dwelt upon : he is stated to be a 
believer in every sense of the word. In all the great political events 
accomplished during the past three years, he has never failed to invoke 
the assistance of Religion. The name of the Supreme Being is to be 
met with in all his addresses. In all his difiPerent journeys his first care 
has always been on entering a city to ask the blessings of Heaven in the 
metropolitan church. He has salaried the bishops, and won over the 
clergy by ^ving to them a prominence and importance long since unknown 
in France. The Bird of Rapine is blessed by a whole army of mitred 
and robed ecclesiastics, and a climax is attained by the emperor-elect 
declaring himself to be the protector of the sanctuaries or holy places, 
thereby assuming to himself by a stroke of the pen a power which the 
crusading princes of old failed to preserve by the sword ; and inevitably 
renewing those old undying enmities between the eastern and western 
churches, which have never been totally extinguished since the first 
usurpation of supreme authority by the bishops of Rome. 

Placed in such a position, and with such prospects before them, it is 
not surprising to find an able pen declaring -in a communication made to 
the daily papers that 

The Jesuits and Ultramontanes are drunk with exultation. The sacerdotal 
heel is on the neck of France — the garotte prepared for Europe. The Holy 
Roman Apostolic Church dreams once more of universal empire. Before or 
behind its ecstatic obscurantism six centuries vanish, and the nineteenth, 
which we falsely believed this to be, is only really the thirteenth. The 
Umvers laments that Luther was not burnt, and sanctifiesabe InquisitioQ ; 
Donoso Cortez denounces reason as a damnable impertinence; abb^ and 
bishops aroynt the classics, anathematise Cicero and Virgil, and prescribe for 
the education of youth the study of the " Fathers," the breviary and pater- 
noster J Frfere L^otade and the Cur^ Gothland are on the road to canoniza- 
tion, and the land teems with miracles. Winking Madonnas, sweating saints, 
bleeding altar-pieces, and inspired cow-boys ; the gendarme who deposes to 
the pious lie, and the sub>-prefect who endorses it ; episcopal charges, arehie- 
piscopal pastorals, and papal rescripts, all testify alike that the favour of 
Heaven has fallen on the Jesuits, that Louis Napoleon is the '* chosen of the 
Lord," and that'* society is saved." 

M. v. Schoelcher, the author of the "Hiatoira du.Deux. D&semhne,". a 
Dec. — voii. xcvi. NO. ccglxxxiy. 2 c 
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sterD republican, but not tbe less to be credited on this particular point — 
for personally hostile to Louis Napoleon, it is not his interest to lighten 
the burden of responsibility from off the prince's shoulders — declares 
that the Jesuits played a prominent part in the late coup d'etat ; and the 
writer before quoted, adds further: 

Jesuitism plays the desperate game of double or quits with reason. After the 
revolution of February Catholic priests blessed the trees of liberty. After the 
coup d'ilal diey chanted a Te Deum on its massacre. They sanctified legitimacy 
until it fell ; they consecrate perjury when it has triumphed. Ministers of Christ, 
they burlesque Christianity ; teachers of morality, they deify crime. They 
have learnt and forgotten nothing. For them Hildebrand may still thunder 
in the Vatican ; the Inquisition is an incomplete experiment ; the Reformat 
tion is a heresy, and not a lesson, and the war on civilisation must be recom- 
menced. Their black conspiracy against intelligence envelopes- Europe, its 
staff in Rome, its file everywhere. In Italy its banner is "the Pope!" in 
France, " Society !" in Ireland, " Religious Equality I" The equality which 
triumphant Jesuitism would dispense is that of persecution and damnation. 

Wishing to examine more thoroughly into the state of this question, 
we have taken as text books two works recently published,* which pro- 
fess to OTapple with Romanism as it exists in France ; the one by 
M. Capengue, begins with the "Church" as it existed in the Middle 
Ages, as contrasted with the Church in our own times ; the other, 
by M. le Comte de Montalembert, takes up at once what the author 
terms " the interests of the Catholics in the nineteenth century." 

The " Middle Ages," in that which concerns the " Church," com- 
mences in the seventh century and ends with the fourteenth, and it was 
during this interval that the Church organised itself into its particular 
institutions. They open with the local administration of the bishops — 
those old citizens of Gaul, of Italy, and of Germany, who stood at the 
head of the Roman municipalities as protectors of the city, and ulti- 
mately won the power from the conquerors themselves. The episcopacy, 
and after it the order of Saint Benott, were the two leading forces of tne 
Church up to the eighth century. From the summit of Mount Cassin, 
the last- mentioned solitary dictated a code which gave to mankind the 
spirit of association and of labour united with science and prayer. This 

rh was succeeded by the political supremacy of the popes — a dictator- 
which, founded by Gregory VII., kept strengthening its dominion 
to the times of Innocent III. and Gregory IX. 

Nothing, according to M. Capefigue, in the history of governments, 
can be compared to the wonderful activity of the medieval Church in 
repressing the tyrannical spirit of feudalism, which at that time had 
established its sway in fortified castles, the crown upon the head, and the 
sword in hand. The Church fought at that time the battle of the in- 
dividual against serfdom ; of moral authority as opposed to brutal force. 
The means which popedom employed to obtain such great results were 
excommunication, or placing the feudal lords under the ban of the Church, 
nay, even deposing them from power ; these, as M. Capefigue remarks, 
were possibly legitimate means at the confused epoch of these old ages. 
In the progress of time the papal supremacy established a moral and 

I * L'Eglise an Moyen Age du vii«. au xii«. Si^le. Par M. Capefigue. 

Des Int^rdts Catholiques an xix«. Si^cle. Far le Comte de Montalembert, Tim 
des Qoarante de FAcadlmie Fran9aise. 
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intellectual thraldom \vhere had previously existed a simple dominion of * 
brute force ; the change was for the better in those early times, there is 
no doubt ; but such a Church could never have attained the perfection 
of modem times without a reformation. The Reformation restricted 
the papal dominion vnthin just bounds, and sowed the seeds of moral and 
intellectual liberty among Romanists and seceders alike, although in 
different degrees. 

But the same arguments that are used to justify the proceedings of 
the early Church, when the objects to be attained were good, are also 
applied to the most inhuman persecutions carried on when the objects 
were simply atrocious, and are made to apply in the present day, when 
the objects to be gained are still the same— the moral and intellectual 
serfdom of the human race. 

Thus, according to M. Capefigue, the orders of St. Francis, the mission 
of the Dominicans, and especially the Holy Inquisition, were among the 
things which were more especially justified by the habits, the manners, 
and the necessities of the time. " We must," he says, " transport our- 
selves into the midst of those terrible disorders of the Albigenses, 
Stadingues, Lollards, Wickliffites, Bohemians, rebels against the ties 
both of family and of property ! We must study the noble efforts made 
by Spanish patriotism against the Moors, in order to comprehend the 
imperious necessity of a social police indispensable to every age under 
diverse forms ; the same argument applying in the present day to the 
assumption of power by the emperor-elect of the French, without whom 
France would no doubt have been a victim to the gravest accidents of 
a general disorder and anarchy. The disciples of Saint Dominic (the 
name causes an involuntary shudder) were commissioned to persuade 
and to convert. Well-informed and active, they travelled through fields 
and towns alike, proclaiming * the eternal order of Society.' But when 
anarchy gained the ascendancy, they constituted themselves into a tri- 
bunal to inquire into and to judge cases of heresy. The children of 
St. Francis, on their part, imposed poverty on themselves ; they could 
possess nothing ; to them the terms thine and mine were perfectly un- 
known. This regular democracy, guided by Providence, seemed to say 
to the irregular bands of trampers, vagabonds, and Albigenses (a curious 
classification), * We are poor voluntaries under a government and an 
organisation which imparts nobility to misery, by placing it under the 
law of the Lord.' " 

" I know," adds Capefigue, " that these are not the ideas entertained 
in our times ; the education of the present day has another direction 
given to it ; and indeed it requires to express such to possess that zealous 
love of truth, which makes one indifferent to all hopes of a vulgar 
popularity." 

Gregory, surnamed the Great, was the first pontiff who aimed at uni- 
versal power — unity, Capefigue calls it ; but unity under one head, whe- 
ther in civil, military, or ecclesiastical matters, is simply despotism. 
Gregory began by imposing the dogma of Nicea and the Roman 
Catholic symbol on all alike, as the universal faith. The " heresy" of 
Arius was at that time all powerful among the Lombards: he took 
measures to coerce and subdue the people to his rule. The patriarchs of 
Constantinople refused their allegiance to the new seat of ecclesiastical 

2c2 
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domiiiion: he was obliged to temporue, bat neglected no means of 
bfing^ing them under his control. He wished to spread the Mth a&r, 
and in unconyerted regions, and England was the first country to which 
he sent his haughty missionaries. Within the Church his hymns and 
psalms superseded all others ; and jealous even of literary or philosophioal 
rivalry — an Omar in pontifical robes — he committed the treasures of the 
Palatine library, founded by Augfustus, to the flames. In a similar spirit, 
Boniface V., the fifth in succession of the popes of Rome, consecrated 
the Pantheon — a beautiful edifice, which the Csesars had dedicated to all 
the gods — to the Virgin Mary and all the saints — a dedicatioD, Capefigue 
says, which associated itself, by its yearning towards universality, to the 
original destination of the work of Agrippa. 

Popedom, at its origin, had to struggle not only against what remained 
of the democratic municipalities of Rome, but also against the exarchs of 
Ravenna, who represented the Greek emperors on the one hand, and the 
Lombard kings on the other ; but, with Uie tact of eastern despots in our 
own times, it played the jealousies of these powers against one another to 
its own especial profit. 

The great struggle of the rising power was, however, with Constantr- 
nople. There there was at once rivalry of city and rivalry of doctrine. 
Honorius struck out the path for the future popes, by advocating Mono- 
thelitism, or the unity of the will of Christ and die two natures in one, 
against the Eutychianism of the East. St. Martin (Martin I.) rejected 
the Ecthesius symbol adopted by Heraclius and Constans, and died in 
exile. It was in vain that Agathon demanded a sixth general council, 
that Sergius exchanged the papal seat for one of stone, or that John VI. 
proclaimed the absolute sovereignty of the pontiff; the Roman Church 
would have lost its liberty, had not another Gregory come to its rescue. 
Himself a Roman patrician, he fought successfully against the capricious- 
nees of the corrupt civilisation of the Byzantines, and the impatience of 
the Barbarians (Goths), who held Lorn hardy, and he established the 
supremacy of the holy seat on a firmer basis than heretofore. 

M. Capefigue makes out that the alliance of the Frank-Germans of the 
north of Gaul materially influenced the progress of papal supremacy. The 
Frank kings, rivals of the Lombards, became the natural auxiliaries of 
Roman Popedom. The Merovingian kings became the cherished sons of 
the " Church," and the Pope repaid their fealty by the grant of immu- 
nities and privileges. Whenever a monastery sprang up on the banks of 
the Seine and the Loire, the Sovereign Pontiff assured to it a special 
jurisdiction, by a bull sealed with the pastoral ring. By a decree of a 
council held at Aries, every monastery was declared to be under the rule 
of its abbot, over whom the count or civil magistrate, held no juris- 
diction whatsoever. 

The state of society at this epoch, when the Roman Catholic Church, 
and indeed an early Christianity generally, was perpetually placing itself 
in antagonism to the feudal principle, and gradually destroying it, by 
emancipating the serfs, or still more frequently taking them into their 
own bosom, may be judged of by some of the acts of councils passed sub- 
sequently to the great fundamental act, which, by establishing the inde- 
pendence of the monasteries of the feudal counts or barons, assured their 
immunity under all and every provocation. 
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For example, it was enacted at the Council of Agde, (a.d. 506), that 
tbose who should neglect to present themselves at the sacrament oa 
Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost, should be expelled from commomoa 
altogether. In another act, all kinds of superstitions, fortune-tellingi^ 
and enchantments are forbidden. It was in vain that the feudal lords 
and the laity generally exclaimed against their serfs being taken awaj 
from them, to be made ^' clerks,'' to the prejudice of their lords. Nor 
does this exchange of serfdom to the soil, for a moral seryitude to the 
Pope, appear to have much improved their morality. By the enactmenti 
of the Council of Albon (a.d. 517), the "clerks" were ordered to lite 
with one another a holy life, without communicating with the laity; and 
it was especially enjoined that no clerk should visit females but in day- 
time, and that in the presence of witnesses. At this epoch the Kyrie 
Elieson was chanted at every mass. Sometimes, however, the laity exhi- 
bited symptoms of rebellion. In a council held at Paris, and which was 
composed one-half of feudal chiefs, Chilperic, who received the bishops 
under a '^ tabemaculum ex ramis factum,'' ordered the pallium to he 
torn over the head of Pretextat, Bishop of Rouen. But the bishops 
k^t on steadily gaining in power, and that by means peculiar to 
a young religion, in which the superstitions of a semi-barbarous people 
were made to play no unimportant part. We have examples enough of 
this in our own history, as in the case of St. Dunstan and others. Cape- 
fig^e himself avows that the middle ages were the times of implicit fiuth. 
"Miracles were everywhere; God intervened incessantly; the natural 
order of things was then an exception, and cold reason a thing that was 
utterly impertinent." When there were not miracles, there were good 
deeds — thmgs by which to win over the multitude. Take, for example, 
some of Capefigue's " immense services rendered by the bishops to the 
populations of Gaul:" 

In the south, Saint Honorat, Bishop of Marseilles, saved his flock from a 
fatal epidemic; in the north, Saint Waast raised up the walls of Arras, devas- 
tated by Attila, and peopled the desolate city ; Saint Severin cured^ the 
leprous; Gilles (-^gidius) became the patron Saint of all Occitania ; Agricola 
protected Orange, the city of temples, circuses, and triumphal arches ; whOe 
the Roman province of Limoges adopted Saint Martial for its protecting spirit. 
No end of miracles were operated at the tombs of Saint Martin, of Tours> nor 
did Saint Germain yield to him in power over the marvellous. You have 
ever contimied (says Capefigue) to be the great celebrities of Paris, Saint 
Germain, Saint Denis, Saint Cloud, Saint Marcel, Saint Martin, and Saint 
Medard, and your names are attached in an indelible manner to the towns, the 
suburbs, and the hamlets, which bind Paris with a chain of people. Laborious 
cultivators, active tradesmen, or workmen, never forget your benefactors I 

In the midst of these generations of people (continues Capefigue), having a 
natural tendency to the fabulous, everything was marvellous or supernatumL 
At every new event, the excited world was agitated from one end to the other, 
nothing remained of the natural law, and every one was busy in the monas* 
teries writing their legends. The tomb had no longer its inflexible decree, it 
opened at the bidding of a pious Cenobite ; the shroud was transformed into 
the purple. Life was an accident ; death paved the way to eternal life ; who 
could have put a bridle on the licenses of force, if the legends had not exalted 
miracles in order to stay and punish the powerful ? A poor monk in the 
desert was stronger than an armed baron, for he had at his command the whole 
of the marvellous army of Heaven I 
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From the sixth to the eighth century, two passions, which would 
appear to be opposed to one another, pre-occupied the mind of the 
western world — these were solitude and pilg^mage. As to those who 
secluded themselves in hermitages, Capefigue would have us seriously 
believe that submissive does protected the recluses, and licked their feet, 
while birds brought them food in baskets of flowers ! The others, who 
lived in monasteries, gathered around them the runaways from municipal 
and feudal rule, and tibus villages sprang up like tracery round a window. 
Such was the origin of New France, GalUa Christiana, As to pilg^m- 
ages, beginning with Rome, they gradually extended to Jerusalem. The 
most enterprising of the earliest pilgrims were the Saxons. According to 
Capefigue, *' Christianity gave a moral aim to the spirit of adventure 
among the Barbarians ; it presented to their eyes the aspect and the hope 
of a celestial city, to spare the devastation of a material city." 

" The spirit of the Church," says the same writer, " called for active 
propagandism." So it is with every creed — Romanist, Protestant, Dis- 
senter, or Unitarian ; each labours to make converts. Power is ambitioned 
by all, and numbers are power. ** The conversion of the Anglo-Saxons 
to Christianity," says Capefigue, ^* was one of the finest victories of the 
* Church,' which only used a simple monk to bring it about." After St. 
Augustine was Bishop of Canterbury, where Bertha had before his 
arrival founded a little place of worship, he addressed himself to Gregory 
upon questions of dogma and discipline, which he had found to differ 
among the Gauls to what were acknowledged or practised at Rome. The 
Pope's advice was characteristic : 

I am quite agreeable that you should select, whether in the Roman Church, 
or in the Gallic Church, whatever you think will contribute most to the glory of 
God, and that you should adopt it into your new Church ; for we must not 
esteem things on account of places, but the places on account of the things. 
Make up, tlien, a bouquet of whatever you shall find that is most holy and 
most fragrant in the rites of each Church. (Epist. Greg., lib. ii., epist. 52, 
54-64.) 

Gregory, at such an early period of papal dominion, avoided as much 
as possible hurting local prejudices and customs, or interfering with 
ancient national traditions. As in other countries, especially Gaul, 
wherever there was a Druidic monument, or sacred retreat, a chapel, a 
monastery, or a church now rose up. '' It is grievous, considering all 
the good done by Gregory," Capefigue remarks, " to observe the hatred 
which the English bear towards the Pope ;" yet, a few pages further on> 
he himself acknowledges that no one is long a protector without aspiring 
to power and domination. We, alas ! know that too well, it is daily pro- 
claimed to us in trumpet tones by the meek dignitaries of a hostile 
Church, that never ceases to aim at subjection — ^that never for a moment 
wearies in the great struggle for supremacy in unfortunate Ireland, de- 
vastated as by plague, war, fire, and famine, by the insatiable hunger and 
thirst for power and dominion of the ministers of popedom. 

The origin of female monastic establishments is not a little characteristic 
of the evils that sprang up inevitably from the unnatural law of celibacy 
adopted by the pastors and monks of the Romish Church. 

From the sixth to the seventh centur}' the monastery of Lerius had become 
the most celebrated of solitudes, and the popes consecrated its existence. Emi- 
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grations became from day to day more numerous; the piety of the monks, the 
charming aspect of cultivation in the little plains clothed with orange groves, 
attracted pilgrims; and as the severe rule of the order excluded women from 
this little terrestrial paradise^ some pious virgins asked the Abbot of Lerius for 
a copy of his statutes, so that they might found a monastery on the neighbour- 
ing shores of the Mediterranean, in a place already celebrated in the history of 
Paganism. The forest of pine-trees, which clothed the shore for a vast distance 
in that neighbourhood, had long since been devoted to Venus, la diese des 
amours; she had an altar in the wood, Ara luci. The Abbot of Lerius re- 
plied, " that nothing would be more agreeable to God than to purify a place 
devoted to profane loves, by the foundation of a holy retreat consecrated to the 
chastity of virgins and of matrons." 

Such was the origin of the monastery of Arluc (Ara luci), under the 
jurisdiction of the abbey of Lerius, and such the permanency given to 
the purport and traditions of the same grove sacred to amorous mysteries. 

At these* times monasteries and convents rose up chiefly on islets of the 
sea, on the crest of rugged precipices, or in the depths of silent groves ; 
there were, however, exceptions, as the Monastery of Asnai, erected ia 
Lyons on the very site of the circus renowned for its scenes of martyrdom, 
Gregory of Tours — who had witnessed the miracles enacted at the funeral 
of St. Germain, when " slaves saw their chains break, and paralytics rose 
up in joyful choirs to celebrate the saint" — distinguished himself by hm 
haughty ecclesiastical disregard of temporal power, even to that of the 
king himself, whom he threatened vnth the vengea&ce of heaven if he did 
not observe the ordinances of the canons ; as also by attaching his name 
to the worship of the Holy Mary ; and by stealing the legend of the Seven 
Sleepers from the East, and introducing it to the Francs as the Legends 
des Sept Dormants de Marmoutiers. St. Columbanus, who is often con- 
founded with Columbkille, " the dove of the churches," and the converter 
of the Picts, strengthened and extended the power oiF the Church ia the 
Jura and the northern cantons of Switzerland. He was succeeded in his 
pious labours by St. Gall. Like Columbanus, of Breton descent, but 
Irish by birth, St. Amand was the apostle of Belgium. Assisted by St. 
Bavon, he studded the country with cells, pious and fertile stations, which 
became, with the lapse of time, the rich monasteries of St. Amand and 
St. Bavon. " If," says Capefigue, "Belgium is now splendidly cultivated, 
it owes it to these monks — laborious workmen — who emancipated the 
Saxon- Scandinavian race from a savage condition." At an epoch of 
transition like this, men were at once workmen and missionaries. The 
legend of St. Eloi, Clothaire II.'s favourite jeweller, written by his 
friend St. Ouen, exhibits the skilful workman, the charitable philanthro- 
pist, and the religious propagandist, united in the same person. In other 
instances miracles accompanied the installation of the " Church." Thus, 
St. Romain destroyed a Hydra that ravaged the country around Rouen, 
and his elevation to the mitre was celebrated by the destruction of a 
temple consecrated to Venus. Others were politicians, like St. L6ger, 
who was minister of state under Childeric. Others, again, were partial 
to literary pursuits, as St. Ouen, the biographer of St. Eloi, and the 
friend of St. Goar, who civilised the banks of the Rhine. St. Bounet, 
from a magistrate, became a bishop, renowned for his statutes. St. 
Hubert, from the Nimrod of the Ardennes, became the religious hero of 
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Brabant. St. Wuliriim had a still more difficult conquest to make of the 
Fiisons, where human sacrifices were much in vogue. 

The greater part of Germany was in the same condition, and an 
English missionary, Winfred,^ known to the Romanists as St. Boniface, 
was selected for the arduous task of spreading Christianity from the 
Rhine to the Danube ; because, as Capefigue says, adventurous audadity 
wa» even at that time the type of the Anglo- Saacon race. The history 
of this English Bishop of Thuringia, and the instructions given to him 
by Gregpory II., and by Daniel, Bishop of Winchester, are among the 
most interesting records of the period. 

How diflferent was the Church in these its early days to what it grew 
up to be when corrupted by power and wealth ! It neglected no means, 
natural or miraculous, to effect converts ; but it at the same time, even 
in its monastic life, sought the welfeu*e of the people ^:in its days of 
overgrown pomp and pride, it laboured only to pander to the ambition of 
some, the luxuries of all. Monasteries in their origin were undoubtedly 
good and useful inslatutions, even when no longer wanted for the ori- 
ginal purposes to which they were devoted, they still did good in pre- 
serving the chronicles, and recording the literature of their epoch, albeit 
in a dead language ; at last, in many countries, as more particularly in 
southern Europe, they increased in number, till they eat up not only the 
poor labourer*s means, but even the produce of the land. It seems that 
every human institution shall have its time, but each leave almost in- 
effi&ceable -traces behind them, and in countries where monasteries have 
ceased to exist for centuries, the dead languages in which they dissemi- 
nated knowledge and faith are still made the vehicle of a kind of educa- 
tion and learning, that is more ornate than necessary. 

" Those rains," says Capefigue, " upon which the traveller sits down 
in the present day, those broken pilasters and mutilated saints, once wit- 
nessed a whole people of solitaries and of monks, who tilled the ground 
and dug canals. There is nothing so ungrateful as new generations ; 
they destroy the works of the benefactors of the past without regfret." 
We deny this ; we look with love upon these time-worn relics, and think 
with reverence of the calm, secluded piety of the past. Art even exoHs 
in the spoiler's defeat; but is not the day of toiling monks and of literary 
monka, of ascelics and pious gluttons, alike gone by ? Have they not 
fulfilled the purposes for which they were instituted ? Did they not in 
those very institutions trample under foot the noblest attributes of huma*- 
nity and the great purposes of creation ? Supposing a pure and an imma- 
culate monk, he could expect little reward who had struggled against no 
temptation ; and he who during life scorned alike the charities of social 
life and ignored the mysteries of humanity, had, by not fulfilling bis 
destiny as a human being, taken from, instead of added to, his claims to 
happiness as a spiritual being. 

The sanctity of virtue, and the devotion of the female, partakes of a 
somewhat different character. It is not natural^ and it is not therefore to 
be defended upon principle; but there is something in the devotion of 
females to pious works, teaching youth, succouring the afflicted, or tending 
the plag^-stricken, that commands our warmest admiration* It is im- 
possible to peruse the history of the English maiden slave, who poured 
out mead and wine to the chief of the Franks, who, beloved alike by 
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King Clovis and by the mayor of the palace, became Queen of France, and 
used her good fortune to lighten the sufferings of her countrymen and 
women, at that time trafficked in as slaves, without feelings of strong 
admiration for the saint and Queen Bathilde, who founded the monastery 
of Challes ; while another Anglo-Saxon girl, called by the Romanists 
Theodechilde, ^^ of illustrious merit," founded the monastery of Jouarre* 

Otiier pious institutions, besides cells, monasteries, and conyents, 
sprang up in the fervour of an early creed. Thus the Bishop of Paris> 
St. Landri, founded the Hdtel Dieu upon the occurrence of a pestilence 
that followed upon a famine ; but even the epoch of so truly a religious 
act was disfigured by one of another and more frequent occurrence-— 
the translation of the relics of St. Benoit — ^a prodigious procession, ai6 
which, to believe the monkish chronicles as revived by Capefigue, flowen 
covered the bier, incense perfumed the air, a column of fire preceded 
the body, the blind saw, and the lame and the infirm cast away their 
crutches, no longer of any use to them ! 

*' In our times," says the same authority, "Providence appears to have 
given two lessons to men. In one place the monastery has become a ma- 
nufactory ; in another (Mount St. Michael) a prison. Manufactures, which 
contain in their womb one of the terrible problems of the new generation: 
prisons which multiply and increase, since men have no longer that curb 
put on them of a heaven that rewards, and of a hell that punishes. Is 
not the workman, in modem civilisation, tied to the vassalage of ma- 
chines, which roll more etemaUy for him than the hour-glass in the cell 
of the monk, face to face with the head of death ?" 

If M. Capefigue does not speak of the eastern Church in the same tonos 
of enthusiasm as of the western — its independence and superior antiquity 
being sadly at variance with the " unity," upon which popedom would 
base its supremacy, he still dwells with manifest delight on the evi- 
dences furnished to us by Procopius, and other of the lower empire 
classics, of the splendour and luxury of the Oriental Church when the 
light of golden lustres was radiated from porphyry, and green, white, and 
blue marbles, when the Byzantine enamel, or mosaic of precious stones 
predominated, and the organ first filled the hearts of the faithful, like the 
voice of angels coming down from heaven itself! It is, however, to die 
want of unity that the historian of the western Church attributes, not 
without some degree of justice, the conquests of the Persians, the rise 
and progress of Mohammedanism, and the subsequent encroachments of 
the Turks. As a reverse to this picture of dissension, war, and subjuga- 
tion, we are assured " that the progress of the Kuran was arrested in the 
west because the * Church' opposed to it pontifical unity and the power- 
ful organisation of monastic and chivalrous life, grouping itself around 
the cross." 

The Augustan age of the literature of the " Church," strictly speak** 
ing, and not the " Church" as M. Capefigue has it, restricting the term 
to the western or the Roman Church, ended with the sixth century, when 
the controversies of the great schools of Constantinc^le, Alexandria, 
Antiooh, and Athens, were no longer carried on by the " Fathers of the • 
Church," and the Roman bishops, although rqected by all the ChHrcfaes 
alike in eastern Europe and in Asia, the birthplace of Christianity, save 
by a few converted Greeks, Armenians, Chaldeans, Syrians, Copts, and 
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others, were left free to establish their power over all western Europe, 
till excess of corruption engendered reform within their own no longer 
sacred precincts. 

For philosophical heresies were not long in springing up in the hosom 
of the western Church, and disturbing the harmonious "unity" of an in- 
fallible Pope. Thus, even in the days of Charlemagne, one Eliprand, 
Archbishop of Toledo, had the audacity to proclaim aloud the doctrine of 
the Arians and the Nestorians, as of the modern Unitarians, that Christ 
was not the son of God, emanating from Him and made man, but the 
adopted son — ^the elect of God. Charlemagne was obliged to call a 
council to put down the new doctrine, and acting as Constantino had 
done at Nicea, he said : " What do you think of it, holy bishops, this 
bad leaven has been fermenting for a year, it appears to me necessary 
to cleave the evil to the root by a high censure." Charlemagne was a 
zealous papist. " Who are you,'* he wrote to Eliprand, " that you would 
dare to struggle against the seat of St. Peter? The learned Alcuin 
also took up the cudgels against Felix, the most distinguished disciple of 
Eliprand's. " If the son of the Virgpin was only son of God by adoption, 
it would result that Mary would not be mother of God, which no one 
could say without blasphemy," wrote the disciple of Bede and the 
ambassador from OfFa, to Charlemagne. 

The Pope already in these early times decided all difficulties that arose 
within the Church itself, by the easy remedy of an apostolical infallibility. 
Thus, for example, a nice point arose among the French abbots as to tne^ 
precedence of the Son or the Holy Ghost. Three of the most distin- 
guished abbots were sent to confer upon the subject with Pope Adrian, 
who received them in a secret chapel of St. Peter's. 

" Holy Father," said the abbots, " does the spirit proceed from the 
Father and the Son according to the text of the Holy Writ ?" 

" That is my opinion" replied the Pope ; " and I forbid the contrary 
to be taught under penalty of excommunication." 

" Can one be saved without believing in this mystery ?'* 

" One cannot be saved." 

Disputes like these, upon mere questions of a text, were often the 
cause of prolonged schisms and of quarrels in which the blood of the 
subtle disputants was made to flow as freely as their wit. Charlemagne, 
although so zealous an upholder of the Pope against the heresy of the 
Archbishop of Toledo, was himself at variance with the Holy See upon 
the question of the worship of images, and became a leader of the great 
party of Iconoclasts. 

Already in the seventh century, monasteries had become mere religious 
offices in which minute records were kept of births, deaths, the events of 
the time, and more especially of miracles. In the absence of controversial 
excitement, the monkish intellect dwindled down to be the mere herald 
of strange voices and of wonders that manifested themselves on such 
and such an occasion. The monasteries were also asylums, hospices, and 
hotels especially to persons of rank and title. The Englishman, Alcuist, 
was at the head of literature, philosophy, and theology. Charlemagne 
had consecrated a grant of land to the Pope, and Leon III. left the 
patrimony of St. Peter, as at once a supreme power and a temporal 
sovereignty, to Etienne IV., who had to follow his predecessor's example. 
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and plaee himself under the protection of Louis IL, son of Charlemagne, 
against the turbulence of his own subjects. Popes then succeeded to 
one another so rapidly that the history of some is involved in the 
greatest obscurity. Nay, Capefigue declares that it is a real miracle, 
that amidst so many rapid and repeated mutations of the Pontificate, the 
series of legitimate Popes should be preserved like a chain of traditions. 
There is a legend of the middle ages that speaks of a Popess Joan ; but 
what traces, triumphantly asks the Ultramontane Romanist, has she left 
of her Pontificate ? The title of Vicar of St. Peter was first assumed 
in the bulls of Benedict I. ; but when the power and the arrogance of 
the Popes had so increased, that they could threaten with impunity all the 
powers of Europe, they assumed the titles of Vicars of Jesus Christ. 
Had it not been for the Reformation, it is possible that by this time 
they might have gone further, and called themselves the Vicars of 
God. Divine honours were paid to them. No difficulties appalled 
them. " When," says Capefigue, " a power exists in the necessity of 
the time and of civilisation, all that opposes it is conquered." Thus, 
the Duke of Spoleto was excommunicated, and Charles the Bald nearly 
'Suffered the same penalty for daring to take the part of Hincmar, 
Archbishop of Rheims. John VIII. assumed domiiiion over all crovmed 
heads, with all the pomp of divine authority. They no longer con- 
■sidered temporal princes but as the elect of Rome; and while they 
tbsserted their right to name emperors, they, under Adrian III., inter- 
dicted the emperor to interfere in the election of the Pope. This 
-example of arrogance was soon followed by the bishops, who declared in 
a council assembled at Aix la Chapelle (a.d. 842), the episcopal autho- 
rity to be above all other. 

It would, however, be vain to attempt to follow M. Capefigue in his 
details of the perseverance of the Church of Rome to arrive at that 
universal dominion which it has never been destined to obtain. It was 
not only the hostiHty of the Eastern Church which the Popes Adrian 
and Leo attempted, upon the rise of the Western Empire, to bring under 
their control, by allying Irene to the emperor of the Franks, but schisms 
also soon arose in the bosom of the Western Church itself. The period 
even of the greatest fervour in the Western Church, that of the Cru- 
saders, was marked by schisms. But popedom was then so strone, 
that a Felix was no longer summoned before a council and reproved ; 
dissension was at once proclaimed to be heresy, and heresy was met by 
" an inflexible condemnation." Such was the fate of the Manicheans of 
Orleans, the most audacious, Capefigue calls it, of all the heresies of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. The Albigenses were the first to atteinpt 
to put a stop to the corruption that had crept into both monasteries, and 
the Church alike. Capefigue would have us believe that they 'simply 
wanted to rob both, like the Normans, Danes, and Hungarians of old. 
The Popes first anathematised, and then exterminated them, a proceeding 
which they would, no doubt, still most gladly adopt in any case in 
which they had the power to do so. Still, even in these early times, 
the scandal of monastic life, especially among the followers of Saint 
Benedict, who at Cluny, Ceteaux, and Clairvaux, possessed rich farms, 
oattle, fish ponds, vineyards, and gardens, and indulged in all kinds of 
luxuries, became so general that reforms were attempted even within the 
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faoaom of the Chureh itself, and orders of mendicant and poor fnars were 
founded, Bnino being canonised to shame Benedict. Both Albigenses 
and Waldenses had, however, anticipated this move, and their clergy 
paraded their real poverty in contrast with the mock humility of the 
purse-proud, ndle, and luxurious monks. Passive resistance against the 
progress of reform was soon found to be vain, and an active resistance 
was brought into play with the order of Dominicans and Franciscans. 
Schisms had also broken out in England, in the struggle that has every- 
where charactensed the Roman Church, between the temporal and 
spiritual power, Ut lutte perpetueUe, as Capefigue has it, du sacerdoce et 
de Vempire ! and which, in our country, was well illustrated by the con- 
teats of Thomas ct Becket against his sovereign ; and till Henry VIU. 
diaembarrassed himself of these inconvenient rivals in authority, the con- 
tests between the Archbishops of Canterbury and the successive kings of 
England never knew rest. 

The strength of the sovereign pontiff lay, according to Capefigue, m 
maintaining the symbol which was the formula of faith. But what was 
the symbol ? How was it ever defined ? So precise as it is declared 
to be, the popes were always ready to yield to a certain extent, or give 
legitimate way, as Capefigue expresses it, to the particular customs, the 
rites, and the liturgies of people whom they expected gradually to win 
over to perfect sul^ection, while to positive dissension or heresy they 
waged the same uncompromising war&re that they have ever carried on 
against what are called the ^' pretensions" of their seniors, the Greek 
patriarchs. To these schisms were superadded in the middle ages that 
which followed upon the removal of the pontificate to Avignon, between 
the latter place and Rome itself; no great proof of the extreme simplicity 
of the symbol, or of the existence of any real " unity" beyond that of 
" force." The schism of the " West" (Capefigue says) had its oagva. 
in the invasion of the Church by the secular force, an invasion begun by 
the implacable and violent Philippe le Bel — that is to say, force opposed 
to force. The growing intelligence of the university and t^e parliament, 
even in those early times, also wished to substitute its force to the so 
much abused power of the sovereign pontiff. The extermination of the 
Templars was one of the sad incidents of this conflict. A more beneficial 
one to humanity at large was the establishment of a Gallican Church, 
without liie Roman, if not precisely independent of it. The spectade 
of two popes anathematising one another from Rome and Avignon, had 
abo no little influence in engendering scepticism or developing here^es: 
" A new ordeal, which God imposed upon His Church, in order that the 
nii^Bsty of Rome and of its pontificate should issue from.it more powerful 
than evcar 1" 

Fit)m this spectacle of discord at headH][uarters sprang up Olive, who 
denounced the '^ Church" to be a carnal institution, as possessing property 
and temporal power. Olive, and Eikurd, another denouncer of the 
'^ Cliureh," were, it is needless to say, vigorously anatliematiaed by the 
p<^s ; and was the Inquiation wrong (inquires Capefigue) in punbhisg 
sueh damnable erscois? Wickliffe, who preached the same doctrine, was 
not so easily reached ; and his teaching had not only a longer Ufe^ 
but) according to Capefigue, met with its natural cHmax in ^< JohnBuU," 
who advoeated the commumty of goods! The Lollards were^ aocoidiog 
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to the same authority, hut a hranch of Wiekliffites, and ilia same 
pnnciples gave hirth to John Huss iu Bohemia. All this was conseou- 
tive ; the Gennan harons afforded the same proteetion to Huss and his 
followers that the English had done to Wickliffie, and neither papal 
bulls nor Inquisition could reach them. The succession of Charles VII., 
and the calling together the Councils-general of Constance and of B^sle, 
only weakened the hands of the Roman pontiff; the Galliean Church 
was gone for ever, and the seeds of reform sown by Wickliffe and Huss 
never perished, but bore good fruit in due season. Shedding blood on 
account of differences of opinion on the mysteries of the Church, or on 
its secular government, do not appear to have ever answenad yet as a 
decisive way of settling these differ^ices, although so fi?equently resorted 
to. Yet, in the face of the exterminations by the sword and fire, and 
the still more atrocious tortures of the Inquisition, Capefigue, who termi- 
nates his work with the above-mentioned three great events— the Coun- 
cils of Constance and Bftsle, and the Fn^pnatic Sanction, by which the 
existence of the Gallican Church, apart hom that of Borne, was finally 
recognised— three acts which terminated the history of the Western 
Church in the middle ages, by shaking almost to its basis '^ the strong 
and holy dictatorship of the popes." Capefigue, who would still heal, all 
doubts and discords among people by the balm of the Holy Inquisition, 
feels no scruple in asserting that '^ The immense power of the popes and 
bishops, who framed society out of barbarism, employed no other f<»€e 
than that moral sword which was held up aloft and. motionless as the 
St. Peter of the Vatican. Excommunication and suspension, the two 
strong measures of the Pope, were not carried out by the sword ; the 
word, everywhere obeyed, sufiiced : the popes never iiaed it but in the 
interests of society,, morality, or of the family !" 

We are promised further volumes in wmoh the Western, or Roman 
Church, in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, will be 
treated of, in reference to the revival of Paganism and sensuality by 
philosophy and the arts ; the history of the propagandism of Christianity 
in Asia and America ; the Reformation of Luther, *' which was the 
awakening up of the flesh and of rebellion ;" and lastly, the history of 
the two orders, of which (me was the glory and the force of the Church, 
the Company of Jesus; while the other, full of science, by some fatal 
destiny shook the saered edifice to its foundations, these were tiie 
Oratorians, whose influence was so unfortunately mixed up with the 
French revolution and the civil constitution of the clergy. Finally, the 
History of the Church during iJie last four ages will form the comple- 
ment of this work, devoted to the re-establishment of Papal supremacy 
and the benign rule of the Inquisition, showing that the batde fought 
ages ago may still have to be fought over again in our own times. 

As a further proof of this lamentable state of things, let us turn to the 
pages of the well-known statesman, the Count de Montalembert, who justly 
enough prejnises that when we attempt to grapple with a subject which 
is attached to ^'the majestic immenuty of Catholicism, the diffionlt 
thing is to restrict and to contain our efforts within precise limits." He 
accordingly commences with the year ISOO, when there was no pope ; 
for Pius VI. had just died an exile and a prisoner. Then was witnessed 
the most extEaorcQnary scandal that ever stigmatised the Roman Cathdic 
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Church. The cardinals assemhled under the protection of the very 
Church whose patriarchate they had usurped and contested for nign 
twelve centuries — under the protection of Russians of the Greek Church 
•~-to discuss what they openly designated as a flagrant state of treason 
of Catholic Europe ! An ohscure monk was r^sed to the pontificate to 
give as little offence as possible, for the electors of Mayence, Cologne, 
Treves, and Saltzbourg, had all united before the revolution, to protest 
against papal despotism, and popedom itself had now only a nominal 
existence. It remained within the policy of Napoleon — of him who had 
imposed upon the pontificate the cruel treaty of Tolentino, who in 
Egypt had flattered Islamism, and in Europe had incorporated the great 
seminary of Ghent into a waggon-train — to repair the misfortunes of 
the Vatican. 

Passing rapidly to more recent times, M. de Montalembert proclaims 
that in placing his hand imprudently upon the Archbishop of Cologne, 
the Prussian government gave the signal to the whole German Church 
to arouse itself. The Polish Archbishop of Posen became, like De 
Droste, a prisoner for the faith. Gorres proclaimed a new Athanasius, 
** and the roaring of this old lion did not remain without an echo." The 
revolution of 1848 most unexpectedly served the interests of popedom. 
At Frankfort, Vienna, Berlin, and Erfurt, the priests proclaimed liberty 
of conscience in political questions. At the very spot where Ronge had 
prophesied the fall of Papal Babylon, monks, Jesuits, and Franciscans 
reappeared in their abhorred frocks, and drew anxious crowds around 
them. At the very spot where Lola Montes, encouraged by the friends 
of intelligence and progress, had usurped the character of ja victim of the 
Jesuits, a Catholic association saved an ungrateful monarchy. At the 
very seat of the great central Protestant association of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, have risen up the powerful associations of Pius IX., of St. Charles 
Borromeo, and of St. Boniface, which march, with raised head and 
resistless step, to the conquest of Germany by £iiith and by charity. 

Everywhere the sacred fire is being alighted. , " A retired cavalry 
ofiicer," now the successor of St. Boniface, at Mayence, is founding an 
exclusively Romanist university at Fulda. In Austria, a young and 
chivalrous monarch inaugurates his reign by the emancipation of the 
Church, and already " millions" of Slaves have been brought over from 
being " schismatics" to " Catholic unity." In Belgium, debarred by the 
constitution from forming themselves into an association, the rebels 
against the " Church" (for which read the despotism of an archbishop) 
make the press the vehicle of their outcries, while audacious impostors 
usurp the governmental power! But M. de Montalembert has confi- 
dence in the ancient pride of the Belgian clergy, and that it will ulti- 
mately triumph against its enemies. 

Even Holland, according to the same authority, shows symptoms of 
regeneration. The number of Romanists amounts now to two-fifths of 
the whole population. They have obtained freedom of relation with the 
great focus of ecclesiastical dominion within, and of rebellion against 
their princes without — ^the Roman pontificate. Every day their number 
and " their courage" increases. 

But, according to M. de Montalembert, it is in France especially that 
the most wonderful change has taken place. The "Church*' is now 
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stronger, more animatecl, and more popular than at any epoch of modem 
history ! All the powers that succeed to one another invoke its aid and 
sympathy, and dispute with one another the honour of proclaiming its in- 
dispensable influence — whether from motives of policy, or from pure love 
of the " Church," M. de Montalembert does not make very clear. Educa- 
tion is now thrown into the hands of the " Church." More houses are 
offered to the bishops than they can direct, more pupils to the Jesuits 
than they can instruct. They are employed alike in the government of 
the colonies, of children in Algiers, and in the moral reform of the penal 
colonies of Cayenne ! The bishops of France have given to Christianity 
sm'prised the spectacle of thirteen provincial councils ; and religious orders 
long since banished from the soil now establish and develop themselves 
in full freedom of action. The actual head of the state has also never 
ceased to renew his protestations of devotion to the Church since his first 
candidateship to supreme dignity. 

Let us, however (says M. de Montalembert), pass the straits, and contem- 
plate with respect and gratitude one of the most astounding spectacles that God 
has given to the world. England, that sovereign nation, heir and rival of 
ancient Rome, by the extent of its power, the durable majesty of its institu- 
tions, the energ^r of its policy, and perseverance in its designs ; England, so 
long dear and Siithfnl to the Church, afterwards a rebel against its mother, and 
nevertheless overwhelmed with material prosperity in the midst of its apostacy ; 
England, to whom nothing resists, and which braves with imprudence and im- 
punity perils before which other states have succumbed — this hauglity and all- 
powerful England feels itself invaded, braved, and conquered by the invincible 
weakness of that Church which it has so often thought it had annihilated. She 
carries fastened to her flank, with the ever-living testimony of her capital 
fault, the instrument of her punishment, and which may become, when she 
chooses, that of Divine mercy towards her. Ireland, so long forgotten by all 
Europe, even where Catholic, has never forgotten its faith. It has lived one 
long life of ordeal, the martyr of her invincible love for the Church of Rome. 
Three ages of conflscations, persecutions, famine, and degradation, have passed 
over her head witliout intimidating her or making her bend. She finished by 
giving birth to an avenger, but an avenger after the fashion of Christ, who 
saves us while he punishes us. A man arose, who, without ever having asked 
or received a favour, a title, or a decoration, has reigned for thirty years over 
his country — reigned over the hearts, the arms, nay, even the purse of five 
millions of men. He reigned without ever shedding a drop of blood, without 
having been engaged in a single violent or illegal struggle, by the force of lan- 
guage only — of that language, at once free yet regulated, that the marvellous 
institutions of England guarantees even to the adversaries of its domination. 
He has reigned, and his reign has done more than that of any modern king for 
the Catholic cause. He has received from his countrymen the title of 
Liberator^ and posterity will preserve it for him, not for having delivered his 
country, which others may have done elsewhere, but for having delivered the 
Church of God in the most powerful empire of the world — a power that has 
hitherto been given to no one. It is he who, with Ireland at his back, came 
and knocked at the door of the English parliament. It opened, and the 
Catholics of the three kingdoms entered with him and for ever. The con- 
queror of Napoleon gave up his arms to the moral chief of a disarmed nation, 
but who became invincible by the force of right, and who preluded the defeat 
of his oppressors by the victory which he won over his own intemperance. The 
great and glorious Act of Catholic Emancipation was carried after fifty years 
of debates. 

The Irish race, as fruitful as it is faithful, while it precipitates itself on all 
Dec. — VOL. XCYI. NO. COCLXXXIV. 2 D 
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sides into die. manufactures, the worksliops, and public wocks, and still m&m 
espeoiany the colonies* carries with it the true faith, emancipated for ever;; 
and that immense British empu*e, spread over the iive parts of the globe, and 
upon which it can • be truly said the sun never sets, becomes, as did once the 
Roman empire, one vast nursery of episcopal seats and Catholic missions. 
(There are, says Mk de Montalembert, on the authority of Petri, author of the 
wctfk entitled GerarcAia deU*i S, Chieta in tutto Vorbe ; Roma, 1851, eighty 
nine bishopricks or vicars««postoUc in the countries subjugated to the English 
crown.) 

And that England should not be hnroiliaied by this victory of a foreign and 
conquered race, God has permitted that there should have arisen, in the very 
bosom of' the Anglican clergy itself, an unforeseen and prodigious movement 
towards tradition, towards authority, towards Roman unity. The faith of the 
great Alfred, of St- Anse^m, and of St. Thomas of Canterbury, is reclaiming its 
rights in the minds of its repentant sous. After a long azid useless struggle^ 
inspired by the vain hope of finding a mean terra between truth and errors 
between unity and division — the select of the Anglican Church are seceding^ 
and sacrificing benefices, riches, friendships, and family — are recruiting the 
legitimate militia of the sanctuary, or edifying the world by the humble fervour 
of their laical virtues-r We have never participated in the dangerous. dreams 
of those who have predicted with laughable assurance the total and immediate 
coDvereion of England ; still lees do we participate in tiie passions of those 
who would arouse dormant and bygone antipathies against a nation so essen- 
tial to the destiny, of Catholicism in the whole world. But we hail with plea*; 
sure the gradual conquests of truth upon that soil, from whence it hto been so 
long banished ; those churches, those convents, those schools especially, whicb, 
under the shadow of the most complete freedom in education, rise up daily by 
thesideof the old cathedrals and the.old universities founded by CatholiciaiDi 
and from which Catholicism is excluded ; those twelve bishopricks, which 
barely^ suffice for the spiritual wants of a kingdom in which, a century ago,. a 
single vicar*apostolic was .sufficient for a handful of the faithful, scattered about 
or secreted in by-places. These are the promises of a gradual and a sure 
revivals The return of England to CaUiolicism no longer depends, as in the 
time of James II., upon the will of a sovereign. or an intrigtie of court or 
cabinet ; it is placed with liberty itself under the guardianship of that truly 
gipiiaiisiconstitution, founded in the first instance by the Catholics, and then 
sanctioned at theiJr expense in 1688, but now become their shield and theur 
safrguard. 

Ahl truly, the fanaticism of heresy will not allow itself to be conquered in 
a day.. Vulgar prejiulices, the apprdiensions of statesmen, the perfidious 
hatred of legislators (almost everywhere enemies of the Church), lay in store 
further ambuscades and further struggles whereby to try the patience and the 
cottf«ge of English Catholics. They will have more than one insult to put up 
with-^raore than one fine to pay — more than one campaign to undergo^ like 
thatof the bill against Ecclesiastical Titles. But it will all be of no avail, .no 
more than the bUl itself; nor will anything that can be done give rise to an^ 
serious obstacle. Nothing can alter the tendency of events. Nothing can 
weaken the incomparable strength which the Catholic cause derives from pub- 
licity, from equity, from discussion so inseparable from the political habits and 
liberal institutions of England. Already, in the two chambers, the most 
eminent statesmen, the supporters of the great political principles of Sir 
Robert Peel, have generously maintained, at the price of their popularity for -the 
rooraeut^ the rights of their Catholic countrymen ; and, since the last elections^ 
the Catholic phalanx sent by Ireland to the House of Commons becomes, in 
the midst of the struggle of parties, mistress of the situation. If these 
Catholic members can only conduct themselves with prudence and loyalty — if 
there arises a chief capable of guiding them— the future of Catholicism in 
England is assured. Oh jnystery of the mercy and the power of God ! Not a 
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century fads elwsed since the fint petition • which aimed at obtaining the 
evaneipadon of theCathnlicswas kicked over the bar of that very Hbiue of 
Commons in wliich the elected of the Catholics are in the present day the 
ashiters of English policy ! 

It IS well, at all events, to know what the XJltramontanists predict to 
us of our future. The claim for '* Religious Equality'* will not come to 
US' in the usual guise of an appeal to the just and liberal sentiments of 
Englishmen. It is here made to stand forth in its real and undisguised 
aspect of one step more towards a general conversion^ and towards bend- 
ing the British neck' beneath the intolerable yoke of popedom* Let the 
Dissenters mark this fact. There is no telling how feur nations may retro-* 
gra<k in their struggles towards freedom — moral and intelleetuaV and 
political and religious— ^^tness France : its emperor and its Ultramon- 
tanists — the sword and. the crozier once more ruling all things; bat 
freedouk dearly boi^ht is not easily scattered to the winds by English* 
men» nor are they as yet so disloyal as to vnsh to see their beloved queen 
under the dictatorship of a cardinal ; or are they so weary of their 
liberty of consuenee as to be anxiously awaiting for. their own bodies op. 
those of their friends and relatives being delivered over to the tender 
niexcieS'of Fraociseaa or Dominiean inquisitors. It is evident that.i^- 
acQording to the XJltramontanists, the Inquisition was more than justified 
by the trifling schisms of the early Church, and that persecution, tortore^ 
andk extermination were pleasing .to the Saviour alad his Vicar, that in the. 
case of the wide-spread, flagrant, and stubborn heresies of the present^ 
sometbing still more terrifying and convincing must be had recourse to 
--<4oniething, for example, after the Irish fashion, compounded of the 
steam-engine and the balista* by which whole hosts of recreant heretics 
may be smashed at atim^ and heresy itself extirpated wholesale from the 
land. 

Itis.not a little agreeable that, in return for these well-wishes of an 

adverse sect, we haxe it in our power to remark that with liberty of con« 

science we have at least some religious feeling extant in this country. 

In France, on the contrary, with all the blessings of a true faith, the 

protection of the Vicar of Christ, and a certain salvation, (here is little 

or no sentiment of religion remaining. Had such been in existence, re- 

belUon, communism, socialism, and red republicanism, which required so 

strong a hand to put down, could never have reared their gory heads.^ 

Better than such a state of things, in politics, a military dictaton^ip- — 

better than such a state of things, Franciscans and Dominicans, and all the 

militia of the Pope, to drill the consciences and subject the bodies and. 

intellects of the people. But, during very trying times, there have been . 

no evidences of infidelity or disloyaKy in this country, f and during the 
> ■ ■ ~ .1 ■ - I ■ 

'*' Monseigneur Rendu, Bishop of Annecy, in his work entitled ^* De la Liberte 
et de rAvenir de la R^publique Fran^aise," says: "Do you know why, as is 
acknowledged by politicians of erery description, America is a country with a 
future'? It is not because it has a virgin, fertile, boundless soil, but because 
it has not, by dkgraoef]^ laws, shut the doors against truth. Neither has it pnK 
scribed error; but when error does not enjoy the privileges of monopoly, it soon 
disappears and gives way to truth. Our corrupt civilisation cannot bear the idea 
of trutfi, because it has no longer the courage of virtue." 

t " In an age of slavery," said Macaulay, in his " History of the Revolution of 
1688," "the English were possessed of liberty; that is why, in our days, they 
have order in an age of anarchy." 

2d2 
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rebellion that but a short time ago involved the length and breadth of 
the continent of Europe, the Protestant countries, generally, exhibited a 
wonderful lesson of moderation and reserve. What, on the contrary, was 
the state of Paris, Vienna, Pesth, Milan, and, worse than all, the very seat 
of Papal dominion — if that can be called a seat which is supported by 
French, Austrian, and Neapolitan bayonets ? 

If modem, or rather recent, instancies are objected to as exceptional, 
we would appeal to the whole history of Roman Catholicism. Even as 
developed by Capefigue himself, it is but one continuous struggle, pro- 
longed by the most powerful of all institutions — a succession of life kings 
or pontiff, and carried on agjunst every human liberty alike. Empires, 
monarchies, seigneuries, counties, magistracies, and popular confederacies, 
had alike to succumb before this new religious despotism, at least so far 
as they could be brought under its influence. The Greek Church, and 
the Churches of the East, except in the instance of a few converts, have 
never acknowledged the paramount authority of the Bishop of Rome ; 
yet under the Greek and Syrian patriarchs rebellion is almost unknown. 
What is Ultramontanism itself? The exaltation, beyond the mountains 
or the dominion of the Pope, of the authority of the Pope and the Roman 
Catholic Church above that of temporal sovereigns. Ultramontanism 
appears to have succeeded in our times to the ambition of popes indi- 
vidually, and to have replaced the claim of supremacy so long insisted 
upon by the popes, by a similar claim on the part of the Roman Catholic 
Church generally, and of France particularly. It is possible that popedom 
may last till it nnds itself shorn of its highest glory by its own children. 
To assume the title of Protector of the Sanctuaries, is to assume the title 
as well as the reality of protectorship of popedom. The days of Char- 
lemagne are for a moment revived, soon, probably, to be supplanted by 
those of a King Louis II. or an Emperor Henry IV., unless, as has 
generally been the case in the histoiy of popedom, the power of the 
Pope has diminished as that of the bishop's has increased. 

M. de Montalembert, the avowed advocate of Ultramontanism, is 
evidently more afraid in the present day of imperial ascendancy than of 
popular rebellion ; he would, in his anxiety to establish papal supremacy, 
even in part, put the middle ages out of the question, and found ms 
argument on what he asserts to be a great fact — that Catholicism alone 
has profited by the crises in modem society. Arguing from this that 
liberty is in want of religion and religion of liberty, he does not, like 
most Ultramontanists, reject a constitutional or parliamentary govern- 
ment altogether, although he admits such as at present constituted to 
be the focus of all kinds of vices and. crimes. But he admits the occa- 
sional utility of a counterpoise to absolutism, as lately evidenced in 
England. 

Where (he inquires) would be the Catholic cause in England in the 
present day, if, instead of having to do with a parliament where the Catholics 
and the truly liberal Protestants can speak in tones thatjnust be listened to, 
it found itself in presence of the offended majesty of Queen Victoria, jealous 
to excess, as every one knows, of her spiritual prerogative P No doubt we 
should have witnessed acts of violence analogous to those which consecrated 
that prerogative under Henry VIIl. and Elizabeth, when. the parliament was 
a mere court wherein to register the despotic will of royalty. In our times^ 
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on the contrary, all the fury of popular prejudices let loose against ** the 
Church," encouraged by a licentious press, and by the guilty complicity of the 
Whig minister, what has it been able to give birth to ? Nothing, except that 
famous bill of Ecclesiastical Titles, the discussion of which was morally an- 
nihilated before it was promulgated ; which the eloquent protestation of the 
Grahams and the Aberdeens had marked with the seal of reprobation, and 
which has remained to the present as a dead letter. 

Granted, then, that even to the Ultramontanists some counterpoise to 
absolutism is wanted, what can be substituted in modern times to par- 
liamentary and constitutional assemblies, so vicious in their nature, so 
criminal in their acts p Capefigue, and others of the same school, would 
revive what they are pleased to designate ^* the strong guarantees, the 
solid and secular institutions of the middle ages ;" and even M. de Mon- 
talembert avers that all that constitutes the strength and durability of 
the representative system in England, is precisely that which it has 
preserved from the' middle ages in its laws and in its manners. Others 
would replace '< the odious and despicable system of parliamentary 
guarantees" by an empire, a military dictatorship, or an absolute 
monarchy. This, it can be easily imagined, is totally opposed to UUra- 
montanism, which seeks solely for the supremacy of the Pope. ^^ Such 
a hope," says M. de Montalembert, " never wUl be accomplished, and 
never can be. It will not be, because ancient royalty is dead, dead as 
the feudal system which it triumphed over. It must not be, because 
nothing would be more fatal to the reviving ascendancy of the Catholic 
Church than the revival of the ancient monarchical system." 

Others, again, advocate the "provincial Uberties." "Where are 
they ?" asks M. de Montalembert. " In the grave, and for ever. It may 
be regretted — ^no one regrets it more bitterly than I do ; but we must be 
trebly blind to deny it." The departmental spirit has, according to the 
same writer, entirely replaced, in France, the provincial. What, then, is 
the system selected by M. de Montalembert to replace the odious parlia- 
mentary system, and to act as a counterpoise to the empire or to absolute 
monarchy? A Roman Catholic representation! That is to say, an 
assembly of cardinals, bishops, abbots, and inferior clergy— «« regime 
representatif au paint de vue Catholtque'—aad which would watch over 
public liberties as tenderly as it would over the supremacy of the Pope 
and the rights of the " Church !" 

Thus it is, as it has ever been, Roman Catholicbm openly proclaims 
universal dominion. It does not stop at the people ; it repudiates all 
parliamentary and constitutional action. Its own advocates differ how 
that is to be replaced, some demanding an ecclesiastical s^nod, others the 
feudal system and the Inquisition, but all advocating rehgious despotism 
-—the worst of all despotisms — and the humiliation of monarchy. 

The power that every man enjoys in that society of which he constitutes 
a part is what is called liberty. Thus, there is religious liberty, which is 
itself composed of liberty of conscience and liberty of worship ; civil 
liberty, which comprises liberty of the person, liberty of residence and 
property ; political liberty, or ihe intervention of persons in the making 
the laws and disbursing the public funds ; educational liberty, whether by 
writmg or by books, by word or by example ; administrative liberty, in 
the state, the county, the municipality, the parish, and the family ; and. 
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lastly, liberty of association, liberty of speech, and liberty of the press. 
How many of these liberties, thus defined, would a papal supremacy and 
a firmly-established despotism of Romanist prelates, monks, and inqid- 
sitors leave to the world ? Not one ; nor, if it had its own way, the 
shadow of one. Ever since the claim of the Roman Catholic Church to 
supremacy and dominion over emperors and kings, over people and 
people's consciences, there has been one incessant struggle, renewed 
under various forms, between popes and emperors, cardinals and kings, 
the clergy and the people. That in Roman Catholic countries it is pos- 
sible to propose seriously, in the present day, to return to the holy times 
of the Inquisition, and to supplant even imperial power (the representa- 
tive power being dead in France) by ecclesiastical dominion, is barely 
comprehensible ; but still less so is that the main argument, for such a 
retrog^ssion is founded upon the assumed proximate conversion of Great 
Britain! 

England has, no doubt, had its revolutions as well as France; but 
even in the instance of the Great Rebellion, the leaders of the constitu- 
tional party were men of marked piety. But what spectacle did Roman 
Catholic France — the country so especially of the only true faith — exhibit 
to the astounded world under similar circumstances? Let us boirow 
from M. de Montalembert himself: 

The whole of the episcopacy was in exile ; the clergy decimated by tfae 
guillotine and transportation ; the faithful ensnared and harassed, condemned 
to choose between apostacy or death, scarcely allowed to breathe, or to enjoy in 
silence the toleration begat by contempt. 

Not a resource material or moral remained; the vast patrimony of die Church, 
accrued by love and the free gifts of forty generations, reduced to dust ; die 
religions orders, after a thousand years of glory and of good deeds, lying ton 
up and anniliilated ; three thousand monasteries of the two sexes abolished, 
and with them all the chapters, all the sanctuaries, all tlie asylums of peni- 
tence, retreat, study, and prayer! 

Where in our own days is the Church less reverenced, its head aoore 
despised, and its clergy and monks noore detested, than in the Papsl 
States? Where is there less piety than in Roman Catholic countries? 
Why, the unlettered Muhammedan, the prejudiced Brahmin, and the 
logoted Buddhist, has mere piety in him than is to be found in oar 
times in a hundred followers of the infallible Chun^ — the one without 
•which there is no salvation. 

What is there then to tempt Great Britain to a change? What oan 
possibly be gained by placing the monarchy under the control of a 
Boman bishop, the constitution imder the protection of Anglo-Romaoist 
hierarchs, and individual liberty and freedom of conscience, under priestly 
captains and monkish executioners ? If the people under the yoke of the 
Roman Church exhibit everywhere an irritability and discomfort that 
■leads them on to revolt and to rebellion, do the hierarchs and priests of 
Roman Catholic Ireland manifest that meekness and. forbearance which 
would be best calculated to allay such tendencies, and which sheidd) 
aoeording to their own showing, characterise a true Christianity ? The 
contrary is the case ; the Roman Catholic pontic meet a just rsbellioa 
at home with foreign bayonets — abroad, as, for example, in Ireland, A»y 
goad a generous and impulsive people to revolt, and zebeUion,' -solely^ 
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increase their own power. Such a " Church" Is a dangerous Church, 
aad always has heen so. It is opposed to the moral and intellectual 
progress of the human race : it is opposed to all freedom of conscience : 
it is opposed to all constitutional and liberal monarchical government : it 
is opposed to all individual happiness and domestic peace. It stirs up 
discord in the palace and the hut : it eats up alike the profusion of the 
rich and tlie last fragment of the poor : it will neither let man live nor 
die but as it likes. The aimals of the Roman Church herself pronounce 
her ample, emphatic, unqualified condemnation ; and England will not 
give up her religious freedom, her liberty of conscience, her constitution 
and her monarchy, at the bidding either of a few Irish blusterers, or of a 
httodful of medieval Ultramontanists. 



ANNIE LEE. 



KT XHB AUTHOR OF '< SEVEN TEAKS IN THE WEBBED LIFE OP A BOMAK 

CATHOLIC." 



Some half-dozen miles beyond the chief town of one of our midland 
ccnnties, a traveller may observe a solitary farm-house rising in the midst 
of promising-looktng lands. As it stands now, so it has stood for the 
last seventy years, and the aspect of the place in all that time has in no- 
wise changed. The house is dreary and comfortlees-looking ; a tall, 
slcttsder, red-brick building, straight and thin, and long and narrow, sug- 
gesting few ideas of cosy apartments within. Not a tree or a shrub is 
near it, not even a leaf of ivy ; not a rose-bush outside, or a geranium 
in. The kitchen-garden might have caused a little set-off to its barren 
dreariness, but it was hidden from sight behind the house, being a strip 
of land long and narrow, like the house itself. 

But in proportion as the house looked bare and comfortless, were the 
inhabitants of it industrious and thrifty; and that, perhaps, was the secret 
of its forlorn appearance, they having little time to bestow on outward 
embellishment. The tenant of it was an industrious, careful farmer. He 
was bom in the house, and had succeeded his father in its occupancy. He 
was by no means of that class called " gentlemen-farmers ;" a thrifty, 
hard-working, careful man was Benjamin Lee. Only to look at the 
highly-cultivated lands, the. well- kept fold-yard — ^in fact, at the condition 
of all appurtenances to the farm, was sufficient to proclaim that it had a 
never-tiring and experienced master. He had two daughters — we are 
now alluding to little less than twenty years ago — bu^pun, grown-iip 
young women, persevering in toil as he was ; and there was another, 
whose delight it would have been to banish all work and its accompani- 
ments out of sight and hearing. 

Farmer Lee had been twice married. His first wife, a clever, active 
womian, was well suited to be th« mistress of his farm, and to bring up 
her .two daughters in her own industrious steps. But she died ; and the 
farmer married again. His second wife was a lady, and a Roman 
Otttholic; a very great lady in the eyes of the Deighboaorhood around, 
with her accomplished education, her gentle voice, and her delicate haikds. 
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She 'was from a distant place, and did not know, and perhaps little anti- 
cipated, the home of toil she was about to enter. It was a matter of sur- 
prise to many that she should marry Farmer Lee, homely-spoken, plain, 
honest Farmer Lee. But some hazarded an opinion that the lady, being 
already on the shady side of forty, deemed that to be the wife of Fanner 
Lee was better than being no wife at all. She struggled along for eight 
years, doing her best, poor lady, towards the occupations of her house, 
and that best was but trifling, for her frame was delicate and ailing ; and 
at the end of that period she died, leaving a little girl behind her, a lovely 
plaything. 

The years went on, and with it the work of the farm. From the 1st 
of January to the 3l8t of December, it could scarcely be said that one 
day, except in the change of its particular domestic duties, was marked 
by any event not common to all. The farmer was up at four, and out 
in the fields ; his daughters, Joan and Judith, rose at five, churned the 
butter, made the cheese — on busy days had been known to assist in milk- 
ing the cows, and prepared the breakfast, not only for the parlour but 
for the kitchen, no light matter, considering the number of labourers to 
partake of it. As to their occupations for the remainder of the day, the 
enumeration of them would but tire the reader. Not a moment, as they ^ 
often said, did they get for themselves till bed-time ; it was a continued 
scene of bustle, scuffle, and toil. Every Saturday Judith would mount 
their old bay mare, and ride to the county town to keep market. No 
fair country lass in the market-house was in more request than Miss 
Judith Lee ; and with justice, for rarely were plump ham-door fowls so 
well fed as hers, never was butter sweeter, or cheese richer. Miss Judith> 
too, with her pink cap ribbons and smart cloth dress, half-habit, half- 
pelisse, was, in herself, an object of no mean attraction, especially to the 
young farmers around ; for, as they would knowingly repeat to themselves, 
she '* come of a good stock, and was possessed, no doubt, of substance as 
well as thrift/' 

But we must turn to Annie. Never was there seen a more lovely 
child ; and, if truth must be told, never one more wilful. A laughing, 
blue-eyed, romping little fairy, with delicate features and gold-shining 
hair. She grew up half-petted, half-snubbed by her sisters ; sometimes 
indulged, sometimes punished. When she was of a sufficient age, they 

Eut her to work like they had been put, but it seemed that they might 
ave spared themselves the trouble, for none would she do. Anything in 
the shape of work assigned to Annie was left untouched, or only half- 
finished, bringing, as Miss Joan would scoldingly observe, nothing to pass. 
In vain Farmer Lee remonstrated ; in vain Misses Joan and Judith 
slapped, boxed, and coaxed ; Annie could not and would not attend to 
household duties, and the house was kept in a perpetual ferment. In the 
midst of this, and when Annie was about fourteen, her mother's sister, a 
widow lady of the name pf Henniker, who lived in the west of England, 
came to pay them a short visit, her chief purpose being to see her own 
niece, Annie. Ere she had been there a day, she was destined to hear 
innumerable complaints of Annie's idleness, interspersed with tearful de- 
clarations from herself, that she detested the work of a farm-house, and 
everything connected with it. 

** If you dislike household work, child," said Mrs. Henniker to her, 
«< what do you like ? You ought not to sit idle. Do you like sewing p»' 
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" I don't know, ma'am,'* grumbled Annie ; " I don't know much about 
it. Joan and Judith give me the stockings to dam, and I hate that." 

*^ Not know much about it !" exclaimed Mrs. Henniker. *' Can you 
make a shirt, child?" 

'^ Goodness, ma*am ! — no. Judith was mending one the other day, 
and she gave me the tails to hem : I did one of them." 

" Perhaps you read and write a good deal, Annie ?" proceeded Mrs. 
Henniker, who, being a starched and stately lady, always dressed out in 
rich black silk, was regarded by Annie with more awe than affection : 
"your mamma was fond of both." 

^^ I don't like writing, ma'am, and I never get any pretty books to 
read," was Annie*s reply. 

" Pretty books !" cried Mrs. Henniker ; " who was talking about pretty 
books ? I was not, my dear. Are you fond of studying history, and 
grammar, and geography ?" 

*^ That's school learning, ma am," exclaimed Annie, opening her large 
blue eyes widely at the question. " I had a book one day that told about 
the stars, and of the earth moving round and round the sun, but my 
sister Joan said I was a little fool for reading such a parcel of stories as 
that" ^ ^ 

" Are you clever at arithmetic ?" asked Mrs. Henniker, with a dash of 
impatience in her tone. 

^'At summing, ma'am?" hesitated Annie. '^Iknow part of the 
multiplication table pretty perfectly : the twos — and the threes — and 
the fives — and the tens — and the elevens." 

" The child is an utter dunce !" ejaculated Mrs. Henniker, in dismay. 
^^ Fourteen years of age, and to be ignorant of the common branches of 
study, not to speak of more polite accomplishments! What in the world 
is to be done ? If her poor mamma could look down and witness this 
neglect !" 

That something should be done Mrs. Henniker was determined, and 
afber weighing the matter in her own mind, she called a council with 
the farmer, and it was resolved to place Annie out at a good school. 

She went ; and remained there two years. Upon her return home, she 
was wonderfully improved in person and manners, and, the schoolmistress 
■assured her family, had amply made up for her former deficiencies in 
education. Her sisters had long anticipated the .time of her return. 
Sundry light jobs, such as feeding the poultry, washing up the breakfast- 
things, making the puddings and pies, skimming the milk, sorting the 
«ggs, rubbing the furniture, getting up the fine linen, aiding to make the 
beds on a busy day, filling the bottles at hay-making time, doing all the 
sewing, and writing all the letters, had been confidently set aside in their 
own minds as the pastimes of Annie, all to be turned over to her from 
the moment of her arrival. And great was their exasperation when she 
declared she was more averse to such work than ever, and would not 
touch it. 

And she did not. But would pass her time roaming about the garden, 
•or figuring off before the glass, or would be found reading in all sorts 
of holes and comers. She was fond of music : it was known she had an 
ear for it as a child, and during these two years Mrs. Henniker had 
caused her to be taught, the farmer himself having rather objected to it. 
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There was an old sqaare piano in tke best parlour, whieh had belonged 
to the second Mrs. Lee, and there she would sit fbr hours, as Miss Joan 
expressed it, ^* strumroing their ears out." 

'' What dost thee think is to become of thee, child ?" demanded the 
£Buiner, upon hearing the oft-repeated complaints of his elder daughters; 
" dost think thee'st going to live like a lady ?" 

'' The work was all done before I came home," answered Annie, ^' and 
it can be done now. Or if Joan and Judith have too much to do, why 
don't they keep two maidrservants instead of one ? I never did malce 
any hand at this sort of work, and I. never shall. They, say my dear 
mamma did not ; perhaps I am like her." 

The farmer looked at his child, and thought of his late' wife. Aunie 
teas like her; at least, like what she must hare been in her youth. 
^'£ut," he reasoned with himself, ''if she cannot, take to farm-ho«Be 
work, she must take to something. It would be a stain upon our famiiy 
amongst the neighbours, to have one of its members brought up to 
idieness." 

'< But what else is th^e that Annie can do ?" questioned Miss Joan, 
one day upon hearing her father's suggestion that Annie had better try 
" something else." 

^*I do not know what there is,*' replied the farmer; ''but I don't like 
this scolding and crying in the house from morning till night, Anifie 
has now been at home some months, and I think you have scarcely 
psfsed a day without it." 

'' But there is nothing else that we can put her to do," persisted Jfiss 
Joan, crossly. 

" Perhaps the dressmaking?" hesitalied Miss Judith. 

" The dressmaking — ay !** cried the fienrmer ; " that's a capital thought 
I never 'lighted upon that. Shouldst like it, Annie, lass ?" 

Annie had turned round full upon them in dismayed astonishment, her 
eyes sparkling, and her daeeks flushing crimson. 

" You are not serious ?" she uttered to ihem. 

'' It would be a good thing, I fancy, Annie," said her &ther, sorp'bed 
out of his familiar way of speaking, *' even if you only made your own 
gownff and your sisters'." 

" But think of the degradation, sir !" retorted Annie. 

« The what ?" asked the former. 

" The degradation of learning a trade ! Oh, fairer, you surely never 
will think of it !'* 

'* Highty-tighty !" exclaimed Miss Joan, dropping an egg on the 
^floor in her anger, " so you have picked up fine notions • at s^ool, Miss 
'Annie !" 

" Father," continued Annie^ earnestly, ^' do not put me to learn the 
dressmaking. Think how mamnaa would have. disliked it: you never 
iconld have thought of doing it had she lived." 

" Why should 1 not have done it ? How do you know your jaaana 
wtmld have disliked it ?" reiterated the former. 

'^ Because mamma was a ladi//* answered Annie, with tears: in. her 
«ye8 ; ** every lady here says so, and I can remember that she was. -My 
Aunt Henniker is a lady too, aad I know she would disa^>n>ve o£ it. 
Beal ladies do not think of placing tlwir chiidTen^with adxvsimaker.'' - 
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" Your poor mother was a woman of sound sense, Aunie," ob&erved 
Mr. Lee ; '^ and if you think she nursed a pack of fine^ fo<!4lsh notions 
within her, you are mistaken. Any proposition for your benefit she 
would* hare fallen in with." 

'^ For my benefit, yes/' answered Annie ; ^^ but this would not be for 
my benefit." 

^ Annie/' interrupted the ^rmcr, speaking more seriously than usnial, 
'^ I do not wish to push you on to an oceupation you would dislike ; but 
I will have no lazy person in my house. If you are willmg to help your 
sisters in their duties, let it be so, and then you can stop «t home." 

^'It is of no use promising it," said Annie, '^for I know if I promised 
I never should perform. You might as well put: me to plough and to 
M^p as to do the things that Joaa and Judith do." 

The subject dropped for the time, and soon afterwards the hxvxTitt- 
. jparted for Lcmdon, upon business connected with his farm. He remained 
•absent about ten days, and on his return brought news for Asnie. 

It was night when he arrived, nearly nine, and the family were think- 
ing of retiring to rest. They did not particularly expect him on that 
eii^ening. The fire was getting low in the &very-day 8itting-room,i«nd 
they were gathered round^it. Miss Joan was making up her cheese a^ 
butter accounts for the month, and Judith was putting her fine and )ibttn- 
dant black hair into ^ curiing leads," paper being found scarcely strong 
enough for its exuberance : for to-morrow would be market morning, and 
Miss Judith had no objection to appear to advantage before the numerous 
farming blades collected on that day in the county town. Annie had 
•been t^d five or six times to go to bed, but she chose to sit on,. doing 
nothing, as usual. 

They were surprised when their fi^ither entered. Joan and Judith rose 
and bustled about, laying out for him substantial refreshments, and 
directing Annie to do this, and to do the other. But Annie did nothing, 
save stir the fire into a blaze, and chat with her fiither. He told her then 
^hat it was all settled, and that ^e was to go to London at once to learn 
the dressmaking. 

She did not believe it at first ; but when the conviction came upon her 
that it was really true, she shivered as if an ague had taken her, and, 
drawing into the furthest corner of the room^ gave way to tears. 

She probably was no believer in presentiments, but that shiver— ^ was 
fit, a forewarning of what was to eome ? 

She sat sullenly by whilst the farmer gave her sistera the partici;dar8 
-of his journey; but when he came to speak of the splendid home whieh 
awaited her, she gradually dried her tears and listened. Mr. Lee had 

been furnished with an introduction to Madame , a '^ eonrt-drefls- 

maker," they styled her, living at the West^end of London. The famer 

tboiight'this home might suit, for madame was a Catholic, and Annie, 

it should be observed, had been reared in her mother's foith. But i^en 

- he ioontinued to descant upon the perfect palaee-*^for so the. home ^f 

the Frenchwoman had really appeared to the former — that was to %e 

^Annie's home ; the wide,. gay street, in which it was situated, crowded 

"•oonataBtly with beautiful equ^ages, besido which the lord of the manor's 

would look no better than a '^ po-ehay ;" madame's own toairiafge^at'he 
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saw at the door ; the footman, covered in lace, who had opened the door 
to him, and howed him in ; i^e carpets he had heen ashamed to walk 
upon ; the elegant furniture, all crimson velvet, and gold and china 
vases, and costly mirrors, amidst which he could not find a place plain 
enough to sit on, or to place his hat ; the fascinating manners of madame, 
who had gently pushed him down on one of those costly sofas, as if it had 
been of no more moment than a haycock ; the delicious cake and wine 
handed to him on a silver waiter, such wine that he had rarely tasted, and 
the cake as rich as that they had at neighbour Bumford's wedding ; and 
the glimpse he had of two handsome g^rls dressed out in silk attire, who 
madame said were two of her young ladies — all this perfectly aroused 
Annie ; and after asking once and again if this enchanting place was 
really to be her home in London, she began now to tremble lest any 
untoward accident should prevent her departure. 

Joan and Judith for once in their lives sat idle as they listened in 
astonishment to the tale, and almost envying Annie. An indistinct 
vision passed before their eyes— one which had already visited the farmer 
^-of Annie's return to her native place, an accomplished milliner and 
dressmaker, and setting up in business in the county town, drawing all 
the first-rate custom into her hands, and showers of gold pouring into 
her lap. 

" For how long is Annie to be there?" inquired Judith. 

" Three years," answered the farmer. 

^* But won't this cost a power of money ?" asked Miss Joan, in a tone 
•of disapprobation. 

" A prettyish sum," rejoined Mr. Lee. " But if Annie is attentive, I 
guess it will he money well laid out." 

<' Then all there is to do now," said Judith, "is to let Mrs. Henniker 
know, and to get Annie ready." 

" And to pay over the money," added Joan, sharply. 

" To pay over the money," assented the i^mer, "when Annie goes. 
But Annie, child," he continued, drawing her towards him, " I said J 
would not force you against your inclination, and you shall decide still. 
Will you go or not ?" 

" Oh, father," she returned, her eyes filling with the tears of delight, 
'' if you do not let me go to this beautiful place I shall never be happy 
again.*' 

■ Opposition, however, arose firom a quarter least expected. No sooner 
was Mrs. Henniker made acquainted with the intended change, than she 
started, post haste, from her own residence for the farmer's, bitterly pro- 
testing against the measure. Her first argument was that which had 
once been used by Annie — that if her poor sister, Annie's mother, were 
living, she would never suffer it to take place. 

Mrs. Henniker found she could make but little impresnon. Her step- 
nieces did not so much care, they observed, that Annie should go there, 
but she would do nothing at home, and where was the profit to her, or 
to them, in keeping her in idleness ? 

"Do you know," cried Mrs. Henniker, sharply, to the farmer, **that 
girls in those fine London establishments are worked into consumptions ? 
How would you like to see your bright Annie laid in a London grave ?" 
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. The farmer thought and hoped his sister-in-law was mistaken. He 
said she could have no conception what a splendid house it was, or of the 
kindness of madame. 

" How can you answer for what associates Annie will meet with ?*' 
pursued Mrs. Henniker. '* She may he drawn, for all we can tell, into 
some dreadful thing or other that never can he redeemed. Sending her 
there without a protector!" 

" Madame would he her protector,** answered the farmer, " She 
assured him that her young ladies were taken as much care of as they 
could possihly he at home." 

*^ Set phrases ! — ^set phrases !*' ejaculated Mrs. Henniker. ** I know 
how these estahlishments are conducted. The superior has neither time 
nor inclination to overlook the moral conduct of her pupils. They are 
not without opportunities of going out" — ^they are not kept shut up for 
ever, as in a prison. And you little know the deceitful vice and wicked- 
ness prevailing in London, or the numerous temptations that beset a 
handsome girl placed in the position Annie will be." 

The farmer drew his hand over his perplexed brow, and looked at 
Annie — at her graceful form and lovely features. There was a confiding, 
innocent look about her, telling of nought but girlish purity. " A blight 
fall upon herT* he exclaimed to himself. "Mrs. Henniker must judge 
harshly of the world. I should trust," he added, aloud, " that Annie 
will always regelate her conduct by the remembrance of her sainted 
• mother : she will need no other safeguard.'* 

"Annie," interposed Mrs. Henniker, "I came this long, hasty journey, 
determined to make you one proposal, in case I failed to set aside your 
London scheme by other means. Will you come home with me, and be 
unto me as a daughter? You shall enjoy a good and peaceful home — ^and 
it is probable that what I die possessed of will, in that case, be left to 
you. Yet understand me: I do not promise this. It may be many 
years yet before death shall overtake me ; and to give a solemn promise 
of this nature so long beforehand is what I cannot and ought not to do. 
Neither is it much that I shall have to leave: your father knows that the- 
greater portion of what I enjoy is only mine by a life interest. But I 
do promise you a happy home — one where you will be indulged and 
cherished, and in which you will have a fairer opportunity of exercising 
the offices of your religion than you have had in this." 

That Mrs. Henniker's proposition was considerate and generous could 
not be denied ; nevertheless, Annie heard it with dismay. She had paid 
a visit to Mrs. Henniker, of some months* standing, immediately after 
her mother s death, when she was between seven and eight years of age, 
and she remembered to this day how dull and dismal she had found the 
house. A formal visit to the Catholic chapel most mornings — for Mrs. 
Henniker was strict in the observances of her religion — then lessons till 
dinner-time, and sewing afterwards, varied by a quiet country walk when 
it was fine, during which, it seemed to Annie's recollection, they never 
met a soul. For amusement, there was an occasional tea- visit to some- 
old dowager, where Annie regularly nodded asleep in a corner, while the 
general company took a hand at whist. The old servant too, she recol- 
lected perfectly, precise and respectable as her mistress ; and Mrs. Hen- 
niker had her still. Compare this sober home with the glowing description 
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of the one ofifeked h6r ai thd Ftenehwoman's, and jod^^lireh « ^j' 
htarted^ thoiightleas ^ri would fix upon. 

Joan and Judith, the keen, thrifty managers, eagerly «ai^^ht at" -this 
propositioQ : Aftnte would be desirably provided for, and without expense 
to them. But th« farmer, truth to say, had been fascinated by the «pl«i« < 
dours of the West*eiid establishment, a secret voice within him whispering, 
that perhaps in time his little Annie might possess just such another. B^ 
therefore neither opposed nor seconded MJrs. Hesniker^s proposal, bdt 
said that it should be left entirely to the decision of Annie. 

And the upshot was, that Mrs. Henniker departed for her home vaixn 
keenly hurt and offimded than she had ever been in her life, and Annie 
Lee was transported to London. 

IL 

It b Londoir^ and the month April, but the day is wann and bright 

more like a sunny day in June. What an excilang scene it id I Men of '■ 
rank and station are riding ^and driving through the handsome streetir, 
and carriages, of various makes and degrees of elegance, throng past» 
Biit only to loc^ at the beautiful faces they contain, beaming, beaming 
faces ; some haughty, some smMing, but all looking as if they had not u 
care in the world. What a splendid mixture of colours their attire pro*- 
sents — ^pinky blue, green, violet, primrose, and, the most beoomnig of all'- 
when judiciously mingled, the one relieving the other, black and white. 
Delicately-fringed parasols are thrown up to the sun, and waving feathera^ 
flutter in the air. Where can they all be going to? Oh, some are bouini 
for one spot and some for another ; a few are stopping at this very -door. 
What door is it ? — ^it belong^- to a substantial^ nay, fasfaidnable-'looldEng • 
house. A servant dressed in a showy livery throws the door open : sup- - 
pose we enter it with these dbting^ished women, who are alighting firOm • 
their eoroneted carriages. 

The man closes the door behind us^ shutting out the g^y world, and we 
pass on. We catch a glimpse of large apartments and tastelnl decora- 
tions, and there is a handsome staircase, towards which the laches, who 
entered with us, advance, and are now ascending. We would fotlow,* 
bikt we are impeded in the hall by a dazsding group, who have come down- 
it. Let us draw aside whilst they pass, and admire the various hues' -* 
thrown upon their rich attire by that painted win<k»w. The first lady is 
of the highest rank in England short of royalty,- and that beautiful girl 
by her side was introduced at last week's Drawing-room. Anoi^er is a 
foreign princess, and the rest — but they are already gone ; the carriages- 
are rolling away now. Who is this elegantly-dressed woman advancing 
to meet the new comers ? She seems to belong to the house. Why that * 
is madame herself, the same madame who so fascinated Farmer Lee ; and 
those noble ladies, just departed, have been giving her various and va** 
luable orders, which she must execute with all despatch. She returns to 
wait upon her new customers, and others are pouring in. She did an 
enormous business, did madame, for she was just then the fashionable 
dressmaker, par excellence. Other establishments were in the vicinity, 
but their houses have not a hundredth part of the run that distinguished 
hers. There was probably some peculiar merit in the establishment of 
madame : her taste was more distinguished, or her artists were more 
skilful; or it was tliather charges were less exorbitant, or even possibly 
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that^fhe heacdieii bore a higher :cbaEacteir ? Not a bit of it : madame's ezi- 
teiMdyio*-piitrooag« was aecQrd«d h^. beaausoi'^she Tras< not English. 

But the irim of custom has for the* moment abated, and madame findsi 
a& instant to dash down into the hall^ and opening the stained glasa^oor^ 
painted in unison with the high window, she st^s into the court outside. 
It is paved, save just round the edgea^ where are planted a few flowers. 
Upon the pavement stands shrubs or plants in lai^e ornamental pots ; 
sooie look. like orange-treesc — ^bvt never mind them now, we must follow, 
madame. Travennng this courts she opens a doo^ at the opposite end, 
and again passing an antechamber, a confined room, filled with human 
beings, is disclos^ to view. They are mostly young girls of ages vary- 
ing from fourteen to twenty, and are stooping, bending over needlework 
in thftt poffiitioa-so hurtful to the chest, and which a medical num would 
tall.you' induoes so many cases of consumption. The girls look pak, 
and their eyes are heavy ; some compjain in an under voice of headache;;: 
and many a one stops to press her hand upon a back making rapid 
s^des towards defomuty; whilst one, that fair girl with the bright co- 
lour working at a mourning dress^ coughs frightfully. Before madama^ 
has spoken to the forewoman half her wishes, a bell rings, and she 
hastens away to receive more customers and fresh orders. 

One amongst these girls is our old friend Annie Lee, but how changed I 
The blooming, high*spirited girl, who a few mon:ths before left her 
fathers house, expecting she was about to e^er a second paradise, liad 
fovnd-^what ? The splendid residence described by the farmer was her : 
home, it is true, and she saw it in all its grandeur when she first entered the- 
home^ but that was all she did see of it. There was a bade door opening 
into another and more obscure street, which was for the ingress and 
egness of the pupils, and there were sn^U, dull, back rooms appropriated 
to ttheir USB. Tke g^y streets and the handsome apartments, the liveried 
savants and costly furniture, joight as' weU have been a hundred miles 
off^for all the .gratifieation that Annie could derive from them. She, who 
ai home had found the slightest task irksome, was now compelled to pass 
hai days, and almost nights, in ineessant labour; Some nights they did 
not gO'^to bed at<al], and on those when they did go it was but to snatdi 
three or four hours of unrefreshing sleep. 

When Annie entered madame's house, some months before the com- 
mancemeat of the season, it was what they called the ''slack" time, but 
their hours of work then were from seven in the morning till ten at night. 
Her fatigve was, or it seemed to be» unbearable ; and her disappointment - 
and mortification chafed her s^Hunt with a bitterness that few can tell of. 
She had come up to London indulging in all the attractive visions that : 
can delight a young girl ; and when they came to be realised she found 
herself to be little better than a prisone^r in a small, gloomy house — to all 
intents and purposes a working slave. She wrote home, describmg her 
triak, and imploring to be removed forthwith, unless they wanted to see 
her die of work and grief. This letter produced an answer from the 
farmer-*-a somewhat angry answer ; for he put all her complaints down 
to the score of her old laziness. Other communications produced no 
better result. Miss Joan herself once condescended to write, inquiring 
whether Atme had gone dean out of her mind, that she should ask to 
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be removed, and so forfeit the larg^ sum which had been paid with her. 
As a last resource, Annie wrote to Mrs. Henniker ; but that lady had been 
too deeply offended to return anything but a cool reply, declining all 
interference. So poor, dissatisfied, overworked Annie had no choice but 
to remain ; and now the London season was reaching its height, and she 
was worked ten times harder than before. 

<< Vhat for are you doing dat ?" cried the French assistant, glancing to- 
wards a young girl of fifteen whose head had dropped upon the table, 
and who, not having been long in the establishment, was scarcely inured 
to the fatigue — " vhat for are you doing dat, Miss Viiliams, I say ?" 

^^ I think I was dropping asleep, mam'selle,'* said the girl, rousmg h^- 
self and resuming her employment. 

" You out-doors," continued the Frenchwoman, " are good for nofing ; 
you go home at ten of de clock at night, and you come at I know 
not what late hour of de morning, and yet you preten' dat you have 
fet-igue." 

" The room is so hot and close," exclaimed Annie Lee ; " that of itself 
would make us feel sleepy, even if we had our night's proper rest." . 

" There is no time for talking. Miss Lee," said the forewoman. " There 
are numbers of new dresses ordered, madame says, not to speak of the 
alterations ; and most of them to be home to-morrow night." 

** And dere vill, more dan likely, be numbers to dat, besides mantiHe^ 
and de like," added the Frenchwoman. ^^ I declare if the season did 
last much longer dan it does, it vould kill me ; and if it vere not for de 
salary ** * 

'' Look to Miss Williams's work, mademoiselle," interrupted the fore- 
woman, in an awful tone of voice. 

On sped the hours of the afternoon. The girls had dined at one 
o'clock, and at five they snatched a moment for tea, and to wash their 
heated hands, resuming immediately their work until nine, when tbey 
supped. Then came heavy countenances, and eyes kept open with diffi- 
culty, telling how greatly they were in need of rest ; but until three 
o'clock in the morning there was no rest for them. Strong coffee was 
brought in more than once, and plentifully drank of. It was madame's 
favourite antidote to drowsiness. 

At half-past six in the morning they had re-assembled, to the tune of 
harsh words and much scolding, for six was the hour stipulated, and they 
ought to have been ready for it — -jaded, careworn girls, about to drag on 
another of their miserable days. Now and then a gleam of admiration 
would escape them at the costly and beautiful fabrics they were making 
into form ; but the pervading spirit was silent, hopeless dejection. Con- 
fused brains were theirs, aching heads, backs, and chests, irom the inces- 
sant stooping, terribly painful, trembling fingers, a hopeless consciousness 
that the same toil, unless released from it by death, or by some most 
unforeseen event, would be their portion, more or less, for years ; and,, 
worse than all, an innate conviction in the minds of some few, that they 
were capable of better things, had not Fate, with her iron decrees, tied 
them down to this. 

• The bright morning passed away, and the dinner came — for that break, 
short and hurried as it was, they were always thankful— and then the 
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afternoon, warmer but less fresh, brought additional fatigue. They could 
hear the distant noise of carriages rolling along in the gay streets, and 
they thought of the enviable beings who occupied them, for whom they 
were toiling, and who were now on their way to purchase more labour 
for them. 

So the day sped on to a close. Lights were placed upon the tables 
before they were absolutely required, that the poor workwomen might 
not lose one precious moment of toil. For a little time the streets were 
comparatively still — the world was at dinner ; and then again the equi- 
pages might be heard, bearing their titled freights to the Opera, or to 
other places of amusement, llie supper was late this night — the work- 
room was so busy that there seemed to be no time to partake of it. 
Madame herself was there, directing and working as hard as the rest. 
By ten o'clock, however, the meal was over, and then slowly went on 
and struck the several hours of the night — eleven — twelve — one — two — 
three— four — and five. The only divertisement to their painful length 
being the handing about of coffee, and, at two in the morning, bread and 
butter. One of the girls fainted — the one with the cough and the 
bright colour, and, do what they would, she could not be sufficiently 
aroused to work again. How the others envied her ! So two of them 
half-carried, half-led her up-stairs to bed, the superintendents grumbling 
at the interruption this occasioned in the workroom, for there was a deal 
to do still. And so they worked on, and the glorious sun was rising on 
that peaceful Sabbath mom ere those prematurely-injured girls could be 
permitted to seek their pillows for repose. 

This is no exaggeration. Things may be partially ameliorated now — 
it is said they are ; but this is a faithful picture of the system pursued at 

the much-vaunted establishment of Madame some fifteen or sixteen 

years ago. 

They were suffered to lie late on that Sunday morning — as long as 
they liked, in reason ; and most of them only got dressed in time for 
dinner. They had a very nice dinner — they always had on Sundays — 
with a glass of wine and fruit afterwards. Annie Lee, however, did not 
partake of it ; she had been invited to spend the day at the home of one 
of the "out-doors," as the French assistant called them. And as she. 
walked vdth this young girl in the park after dinner, and saw the 
splendour exhibited in the dress and equipages; the many marks of 
wealth, of a life of luxurious ease, which the scene betrayed, she con- 
trasted it with the wearing toil to which she was doomed, and looking^ 
upon the shining water close by, felt tempted to wish she could lie there 
— for that had rest. 

Annie sat silently, the tears rising to her eyes, for her spirits had been 
sadly subdued of late, and she looked listlessly enough at the passers-by. 
Amongst others, an elegant-looking man, young and handsome, walked 
rapidly by them ; he had a riding- whip in his hand, and seemed but just 
to have left his horse. He nodded slightly to her companion, and 
glanced at Annie with a wondering look of admiration, surprised that so 
lovely a girl should be there on foot, and unprotected. It was one of . 
those glances that tell of admiration, seldom unacceptable to a woman^ 
and A^nie raised her head, and slightly shook back her silken ringlets 
as she inquired of her companion who he was. 

Dec, — VOL. xcvi. NO. ccclxxxiv. 2 e 
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** It 18 Captain Stanley," was the reply ; "tlw gentleman who occupies 
our drawing-room floor. He is a very good lodger." 

" Do you see him often ?" rejoined Annie. 

" I scarcely ever see Inm," was the reply. ** He has not left his room 
when I leave home in a morning, and is always out when I return at 
night. He dines at his duh. I wonder he knew me.'" 

Before anythiBg more was said tiie same gentleman again passed, still 
looking at Annie ; and later in the afternoon, when they happened to 
have strolled to a more unfrequented part of the park, he came up aud 
accosted them. 

Never had Annie met wilih any one who so exdted her imagination. 
His handsome person, his elegant style of dress, and his polished man- 
ners, would have been sufficient charm to her eye, and it needed not the 
genuine admiration he evinced for her to enhance it. Her companion 
. seemed all-conscious of the honour done them hy his notice, and openly 
expressed her wonder at it. She declared to Annie ih&t he was very 
gnmd and great — ^related to one half "the nobility, and intimate with the 
other half. Prince George of Cambridge, whom they had that day seen, 
and who was at that time g^wing into manhood, evidendy held qmte 
an insigpiificant position in her estimation compared with this Captain 
Stanley. 

He must have watciied Cor Annie's going home at night, '&>r he joined 
her then, and again conversed with her. Never — ^never had Annie been 
brought into contact with one so fascinating ; the very tones of Ins voice 
wore a charm such as she had never heard ; and wnen she gained the 
back-door of madame's establi^ment, and timidly glanced after his 
reoe&g fi)rm, she thought he must be of a superior order to the general 
beings who walk the earth. 

But she had to resume, her week of toil — more tolerable now, per- 
haps, than it had hitherto been, for it was intersp^-sed with dreams of 
Captain Stanley. She longed to see him again, and trembled lest she 
never i^M>uld. 

" Do invite me to your home again on Sunday,** she exclaimed to 
this young girl. ^ To go out feom this wretf^ed place into that sunny 
park seemed to me like entering a different world." 

" Certainly you can come en Sunday, and every Sunday if you like/' 
was the answer. *^ I shafl he delighted, and my mother says she is glad I 
have found so desinMe and pleasant a yoaag kdy for my companion 
here. I am sure g^ will be pleased to have you, for since ray sister 
married we have found it dull on Sundays." 

And Annie went Simday after Sunday, and each time eAic saw Cap- 
tain Stanley. He had changed his kdgings £>r others, but lAiat was 
nothing — ^in fact, more fiivourahle for t^ir meetings ; and part of every 
Sunday she spent walking about with hhn. Whether he was a syste- 
matic betrayer or not, is of little consequence ; the result was the same ; 
and that he had grown passionately aCtached to her was the very con- 
trary to oflfering an excuse for his conduct. Annie was along time before 
she fell, but she fell at last. How could she, an inexperienced, country 
mai<kn, have hoped to escape the uAh of a man like him ? She bad 
ravely heard of such thingi-Hshe scarcely knew there were such in the 
world. 
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And oh, tlie glowing pictures he painted of the life she would lead 
with him! For he was endeavouring to entice her to leave madame's 
house ; and what was the use, he argued, of severing herself from him 
now. Her days should be passed in one round of luxunous enjoyment ; 
her attire of that richness hitherto only seen when making it up for 
others ; the jewels it should be his privilege to lavish on her ; the nights 
at the Opera, hitherto a sealed place to her ; the drives in the park in 
his own carriage, and how he would love and cherish her I 

At length she yielded to his prayer, and left the dressmaker's hoase to 
take shelter in his ; for what he said was true, that she could not be more 
degraded than she already was. Far be it from me to extenuate guilt, 
but let those who blame Annie Lee without extenuation, reflect upon her 
life of painfid slavery, and compare it with the prospect of ease held out 
to her — there lay the all-pow^ul temptation to yield to a life of sin. 
Few, none of tne hundreds of toilworn dressmakers who exists will read 
this, for how should they have ^Hoq opportunity ; but let me suggest to 
those young and favoured women, sheltered in their luxurious homes, who 
will read it, that, however they may turn from Annie Lee with a shudder, 
had circumstances placed them in her position, overworked as she was, 
th^ days one continued scene of never-^^easing toil, their natural xett 
forbiddoi them, their spirit chafed, rebellious, repining, even they acnght 
have found their moral rectitude to be as weak as hers was had tempta* 
tion assailed it. 

A short whirl of delirious happiness, nuxed with a still, small voioe, 
was passed by Annie. She loved Captain Stanley with all the straoge 
passion of a nrst attachment. The change in her life had been like pass- 
ing from earth to heaven. When she retired to rest at night there was 
no heart-sickening certainty of bdng compelled to rise after an hour or 
two's unnatural and death-like sleep to resume hisr toil. When she 
awoke in the morning she would start with fear and trembling, dreading 
to hear the harsh voice of the forewoman ; but a moment's reassuring 
recollection, and she could turn upon her pillow to sleep again, and dream 
of peace and rest for the weary* 

But this was not to last — believe me, such purdiased happiness never 
does. In this case the break was given to it by Captam Stanley's being 
ordered on foreign service. There seemed to be no time given him for 
preparation, or Annie thought there was not, before he was gone. 

What was to become of Annie now ? Oh ! how she wished, now tiiat 
such regrets w«re useless, that she had never listened to the tempter. A 
terrible remorse took possession of hetr. She liqr for daj^s in bed, her 
burning temples buried amoi^t the pillows, and her drooping eyes shun- 
ning the dear light of day. Why^ what a wretched, guihy thing dbie was ! 
What blind in&tuatton could have possessed her ? Oh, she saw things 
now in their true colours. The veil which sophistry and hit specious 
arguments had cast over her conduct was Hfted, and she knew how wild 
and inexcosabie had been her sin. What would she give, now, to be 
restored to what she had been — to be toiling night and day, as she then 
was, but with a mind at rest ! How was this disastrous news to be broken 
to her father ; to her cold, stem, but most correct sisters ? They imagined 
she was still in the house of madame, for Captain Stanley had so managed 

2e2 
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matters that, to preyent any startling communications, the unsuspicious 
Frenchwoman had been led to beheve Annie was withdrawn by her 
relations. '^ A messenger would call occasionally to receive such letters 
as might arrive for Miss Lee from any stray acquaintances," he had 
caused to be communicated to madame. Break this news to them ! No, 
no ! the burning blush of remorseful shame dyed her brow at the bare 
thought of it, and she felt that she would far rather perish in the street 
than go home with her tale of sin. And so she lived on alone. In 
reality, not much more than three months, but it seemed to Annie like 
so many years. How she got through the days she never could tell, the 
dreadful days ; one after another, one after another. lu looking back 
upon this period in after years, it seemed to her like a lengthened-out 
horrible dream, only to glance at which turned her sick even then. 
She never went out during the whole time ; she shunned as much as 
possible the face of the servant who attended upon her ; and when her 
money was quite exhausted, and she had none wherewithal to purchase 
food, or to pay for the rooms she occupied, she felt it almost a relief, for 
surel;^ it would be no crime now to lay herself down and die. But the 
landlady thought differently. She divined how matters were at present, 
and she gave a pretty good guess as to the past. She was a kind-hearted 
woman, resolved, plain spoken, and, in her manner, authoritative ; and 
she came in one day to demand the address of her friends, and so cross- 
questioned Annie, and startled and unnerved her, that the latter, 
like a little child who feels its own self-will glide away and vanish in 
the. presence of its masters, handed over to her the address of Mrs. 
Henniker. 

The landlady's summons was urgent, and Mrs. Henniker hastened up 
to London. To describe her dismay when she saw Annie, and learnt the 
facts given here, would be beyond the pen of the most powerful writer. 
She was a proud woman, had always lived in great respectability, and she 
felt the disgrace keenly. But what availed her regrets and reproaches ? 
Nothing. Regrets were lamentably useless, and reproaches fell upon the 
passive girl who listened to them without apparent effect. Once only she 
answered, answered meekly — ^that her aunt could not think worse of her 
than she thought of herself, and her only hope now was to die : it was 
all the expiation remaining to her. 

But however openly Mrs. Henniker blamed Annie, it could not equal 
ihe inward blame she bestowed upon herself. Had she not taken pains, 
but little more than fifteen months before, to convince her brother-in-law 
that London, or at least some of its ways, was only another name for vice, 
and angrily remonstrated with him for sending Annie thither, inefficiently 
protected, almost prophesying that the result would be what it had now 
proved ? Yet, because the unfortunate girl, but a child at best, had em- 
braced the deceitfully alluring prospect opened to her, and shunned the 
less specious one offered by Mrs. Henniker, she had shrouded herself in 
her indignant pride and anger, and when the repentant letters of her 
niece came to her, setting forth her bitter disappointment and the weary 
life she had rushed upon, and imploring to be removed from it, she — she 
. — the well-conducted, and self-deemed religious Mrs. Henniker, had 
turned a deaf ear to the prayers, and had presumed to say, '* For that 
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girl's ingratitude she shall be punished, and receive no help from me." 
Alas I alas ! the punishment was worse than she had bargained for. 
What would her departed sister say, she asked herself, could she look 
down and behold Annie now ? But she would make atonement — so fjBir 
as it was possible, she woald now make atonement. 

The first step towards doing so was to conceal the disgrace not only 
from their relations but from the world. She inwardly resolved that 
Annie should never see her chUd. When all was over she would convey 
her to her own residence — there would be no resistance on Annie's part 
now — and tell the farmer and his elder daughters that she had removed 
Annie from London, finding she still continued dissatisfied with her 
employment, and had had a dangerous illness. 

The time of trial soon came : it had wanted but a few days to it when 
Mrs. Henniker ariived in London. And if Annie could have foreseen 
before her fall the sufferings she now went through, that fall might 
never have taken place. 

Two days afterwards, Annie, who had been too alarmingly iil to speak 
or think before, inquired timidly after the baby. 

" The child is dead," replied Mrs. Henniker. 

" Dead !" gasped Annie. " Well, well, perhaps it is best," she sighed. 
" But may I not see it, aunt — only for a moment?" 

" Compose yourself to sleep, Annie," said Mrs. Henniker. " The child 
is dead and buried." 

" It was not born dead," observed Annie, faintly. 

" No," answered Mrs. Henniker, " it lived to be baptised. Go to 
sleep, if that be possible, and say not another word, or your own life may 
not be spared." 

" And happier for me if it be not," she murmured to herself. " Was 
it a boy or a girl ?" she asked aloud ; ** it is my last question." 

" Annie," answered the lady, " it was a boy. But," she continued, 
sorrowfully and sternly, " these questions are of no moment now ; it 
would have been different had the unfortunate child lived. Let the 
subject drop between us for ever, and resolutely dismiss it from your 
own mind. And let us pray that in time we may be brought to look 
upon it as a dream — a thing that has never been." 
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MORTEN LANGE. 
A Chbistmas Stobt. 

F&OM THE DAKI8H OF HANS CHAISTIAN ANDEBSEN. 

Bt Mrs. Bushbt. 

Each midnight fnHii the farthest Thule, to isles ^e Soadi Sea laves^ 

To exercise tiiemselves awhile ihe dead forsake their gaaes ; 

But when it is the Christmas time they staj mn^ loiiger out, 

And may in the churchyard be seen, tnen, wandering about ; 

And as they dance their merry rounds, the rattling oi their bones 

Produces, 'midst the wintry blasts, somewhat unearthly tones. 

Poor things ! For them there's neither wine, nor punch, nor sapper there, 

The icicles are all they have, and a mouthful of fresh air. 

When shines the moon strange forms are seen, tall spectral giants some : 

Such sights as these might even strike a chattering Frenchman dumb. 

Scoff not at my poor hero, then, though once in a sad fright— 

He is a most discreet young man, and Morten Lange hi^ht. 

One Christmas night the fates ordained a journey he must make, 
So, for despatch, 'twas his resolve a horse and sledge to take. 
Dark was the hour, and in the skies the ranks of stars looked pale, 
"While from a tower near hooted owls, as in a German tale. 
And Morten Lange, by-the-by, was not unlearned, for 
About Molboeme's exploits* — also the Trojan war, 
" Octavianus,** Nisses, Trolls, Hobgoblins well he knew. 
And all about " the spectre white," whose story is so true. 

Too soon the sleigh ^ood at the door, with many a jingling bell ; 
But ah ! these sounds to his sad ears seemed like his funeral knell. 
Yet, though the snow-flakes fell around, of them he took no heed. 
But like a British runaway pair, he started at full speed. 
He passed a regiment of old trees, whitened from top to toe. 
And soon he gained an open plain, where nought he saw but snow, 
like Matthisoii's " Gedichte," 'twas very, very cold. 
But still our hero tried to think that he was warm and bold. 
He did not care to gaze about, and so half-closed his eyes ; 
Yet, spite of this precaution — lo ! a curious sight he spies : 
A muster of the Elfin-folk enjoying a gay spree. 
The men were just five inches high, the women only three ; 
And though 'twas at the chill Yule-time, when cold reigns over all, 
In clothes of flimsy cobwebs made they capered at their ball ; 
The ancient dames, however, wore some more substantial gear. 
For of bats' wings their shawls were formed — but, softly — what comes 
here ? 

Twelve harnessed mice, with trappings grand, fit for a monarch's own, 
They draw a car of fairy work, where a lady sits alone. 

* For these, and " Octavianus," see Ludwig Tieck's works. They have been 
translated into Danish by Adam Oehlenschlasger. 
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It stops, and Morten Lange sees the lady getting out — 

'^ Heav'n help me now ! Heav'n help me now !*' he sighed, for he dared 

not shout. 
'^ I'm no poltroon, and jet I feel the hlood within my veins 
Is freezing fast" In mortal fear, his cold hand dropped the reins ; 
Then stooping to recover them out of the sleigh he fell, 
And with it scampered off the horse, whither he could not telL 
He fielt that his last hour was come, all helpless as he lay — 
And with such thoughts upon his mind he fainted quite away. 

At length, when consciousiiess retixmed, and when his swoon was o'er, 

He heard a lear^l huzzing sound, that frightened him still more. 

What had he done to he exposed that night to such alarms ? 

A troop of demons round him tiironged — one imp secured his arms. 

Another seized his lanky legs, anothm* caught his head — 

And powerless to resist them then, away with him they sped. 

They carried him to some strange place, flames shone upon the walls, 

Into another fainting-fit, half dead with fright^ he falls. 

But when the pains of death seemed past, and trenUing' be feoked 

romid, 
He saw that in the other life a sad £Eite he had foand. 
The vatdted roof was black with smoke, and awful was the heat;. 
The devii» stood with naked arms — he dared not scan their feet. 
One held a hammer in his hand, and threatoniag, waved it nigh, 
And in a burning ftimace iheie, red flames were flasiung high. 
Soon guessed our hero where he was, and set himself to kneel, 
And lustily for mercy prayed — but they laughed at his appeal. 

Then to his side an angel came, benignant was her smile, 

And holding out her small white hand, she said to him tiie wMIe : 

"Well, Heaven he praised, you're better now! But why are you 

afraid?" 
Shaking with fear in every limb, in a faint voice he said : 
** Oh, angel \ 'tis not death I dread, but help me out of hell !*' 
The angel laughed : " You're in good hands — ^you ought to know us* 

wefl. 
This is the smithy — from your sledge thrown out upon the ground, 
Lying alone amidst the snow half-frozen you were found ; 
And Fm no angel, bless your heart ! I'm Annie, don't you see ?'* 
Rubbing his eyes, and staring round, up Morten jum|:>ed in glee ; 
And that he soon forgot his fright 'tis needless to declare — 
The roasted goose, the foaming ale, and other Christmas fare. 
As might be guessed put all to rights — and Annie by his side 
At supper sat, that Christmas night, as Morten Lange's bride ! 

Note bt the Trakslatob. 
The ghost-story alluded to—" Den hvide Qvinde" (The White Woman) 
— is to be found in Thiele*s collection of Danish " Folkesagn." This 
spectre is said to haunt some old ruins near Flensborg. Two soldiers, 
long, long ago, were keeping their night-watch on the ramparts of the 
castle ; one of them left his post for a short time, and when he was gone 
the other sentry was approached by a tall female figure in white, who 
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accosted him thus : " I am an unblessed spirit, who have wandered here 
for many hundred years, and have never found rest in the grave." She 
then informed him that under the walls was buried an immense treasure, 
which could only be found by three men in the world, and that he was 
one of the three. The soldier, fancying his fortune made, promised to 
obey her in all things, and received her command to be on the spot the 
following midnight. In the mean time the other sentinel had returned to 
his post, and had overheard what the spectre had related to his comrade. 
He said not a word, however, but the next night he went to the appointed 
place, and concealed himself in some recess close by. When the soldier 
who was to dig for the treasure arrived, with his spade and other imple- 
ments, the white spectre appeared to him, but knowing that he was 
watched, she put off the digging till another night The man who had 
intended to act as a spy was taken suddenly ill as soon as he got home ; 
and feeling that he was about to die, he sent for his comrade, confessed 
that he had watched him, implored him to avoid witchcraft and super- 
natural beings, and recommended him to consult the priest, who was a 
wise and good man. 

The soldier took his advice, and laid the matter before the priest, who 
directed him to do the spectre's bidding, only taking care that she shoidd 
be the first to touch the treasure. The man accordingly met the ghost 
at the appointed time and place, and she showed him the spot where the 
treasure was deposited ; but before taking it up, she told him that one 
half would be for him, and the other half must be divided between the 
Church and the poor. But the demon of avarice had entered into his 
heart, and he exclaimed : " What ! shall I not have the whole of it T 
Scarcely had these words passed his lips, than the spirit uttered a fear- 
fully thrilling cry, and disappeared in a blue flame over the castle moat. 
The soldier was taken ill, and died three days afterwards. The story 
became noised about, and a poor student determined to try his luck. 
He repaired to the old castle at midnight, saw the wandering '* White 
Woman," told her his errand, and offered his services. But she informed 
him that he was not one of the chosen three, and could not assist her, 
and that the walls would thenceforth stand so firmly, that hand of man 
should never overthrow them. However, she promised at some future 
time to reward him for his good intentions. 

One day, long after, when he happened to be loitering near the old 
castle, and thinking with compassion of the fate of the restless spirit 
who haunted it, he stumbled over something; and, on stooping to see 
what it was, he discovered a large heap of gold, of which he forthwith 
took possession. As foretold by the spectre, the walls of the castle are 
still standing, and the story goes, that whenever any portion of them has 
been overthrown, it has always been raised again by invisible agents 
during the night. Matter-of-fact people assert that the locality of this 
ghost tradition is a hill^ not a castle. 
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DOUBLE VUE. 

BT FREDERICK KARSHALL. 

All London has been to the top q( the Hajmarket to see Robin's 
conjurings, and his wife's '^ second sight ;" and the ingenuity of papas 
and mammas has been most painfully strained in their efforts to explain 
to their puzzled o£&pring the astounding doings of the necromancer and 
his spouse. 

It would much edify the curious public to leam the crafty processes by 
which half-crowns are made to jump into an empty box, or live pigeons 
out of a thin portfolio ; but the secret of such delusions is the stock-in- 
trade of Bosco, Houdin, Robin, and their fellow wizards ; and though it 
would amuse the readers of the New MonMy to leam the simple 
means by which such apparent impossibilities are effected, they must re- 
member that their wonder is the consequence of their ignorance, and that 
all the conjurors would starve if the rest of the world were as wise as 
they. 

The secrets of '^ magie blanche^ magie noire, et autre,^\ shall therefore, 
for the present, retain their mystery ; and the British nation, unenlight- 
ened, shall go on staring and gaping at delusions which most children 
could produce if only they once knew how. 

There is, however, one branch of the science of recent professors of 
the black art which may, without injustice to their interests or rights, be 
examined and explained ; for some of the less worthy among them have 
claimed for it the attention and respect which is due only to great disco- 
veries. 

"Double Vue," or ** second sight," was first put forward in Paris some 
six or seven years ago, and was announced as a new evidence of the pro- 
digious effects of mesmerism and magnetic influence. Performances of it 
were given, before astonished audiences, in the principal towns of France; 
and it was introduced into England (though only as an acknowledged 
trick) by Robert Houdin and his son. It has since become familiar to 
everybody from the admirable representations of M. and Madame Robin. 

As '* double vue" is simply a perfectly contrived mechanism of words, 
and has no more to do wi£h "electric sympathy" than with the botany of 
the fixed stars, and as it is still largely employed to impose upon the 
credulity of those weak people who believe whatever they see or hear, 
it will be useful, as well as amusing, to set forth its principles and 
process. 

It is, perhaps, prudent to observe that there may, very possibly, be a 
great deal of reality and valuable truth 'in what is generally known as 
" Mesmerism ;" it is by no means intended to assert the contrary ; but it 
is, at the same time, certain that most of the results of the so-called mag- 
netism, somnambulism, and " lucidity," which have lately been exhibited 
in England, have been obtained by means almost exactly analogous to 
those about to be described : and though of course it is not pretended 
that the key now published is the identical one employed by all profes- 
sors of supernatural knowledge (it being obviously capable of great va- 
riation), yet the principle is the same throughout, and they who have 
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once acquired a knowledge of it can e^il j. detect the form in which it is 
applied. 

In ^' experiments" of second sight die " subject" is generally blindfolded, 
and placed at a distance from the operator, sometimes even in an adjoin- 
ing room, but always within easy earshot; the operator receives from the 
andience tlie questvons to which tbt^ desire aQsiMm, or the ekjeots which 
tbey wish to be described; and he asks the snbjeet, in sppaieotif die- 
most aatural and meaninglefls wmds^ for the re^nred replf . 

Thoee nstoivl and meaningless words convey, wilk nld Ubl» exaetnesn^ 
the answer which it is necessary to give. 

The irat letters of the coneecotiTe wonhr in the «f)emtar's quesioon 
stand for the reqiured kiters or figures ; and the wkole seience of *^ dooUe 
vue" coDRsts in nothiDg more than a clever pre-atiMmged use of imtitfl 
letten, which sigvify «ther numbers or otilier lolteiB thaft temselftt^ 
aecoidiDg to the nature of the question. 

Let us suppose, for instanee, that tfa» mraiber 12 i» asked" £qv. TIm 
operator caloi to the sobjeet ^ Bites le nombi«,"* eiv t& uttcvly destroy 
sunpieioD, he may even say to the questioner, ^*'i)enutfldez-le vmm^m^meJ* 
In either case the subject would unhesitatingly and instantly answer 
"Twelve." 

The foSowing table will show how simply this is e flhetod r 

1 is conveved by the letter D. 

2 L. 

5 Q, or "Quel est." 

6 «. A, or " A ptesenL" 

7 F. 

8 V. 

^ N. 

d ^ M. 

In the example given above tlie first letters of the consecutive words, 
" Dites le nombre," and •* Demandez-le vous-m^m©," are D L^ which, as 
the taMe shows, stand for 1 and ?, or 12. 

It win, however, be at once observed that the question must be so 
arranged as not only to announce the figures themselves to the subject, 
bit also to tefl Him how man^ of them there are^ asj otherwise, he mi^t 
suppose l^af every consecutive initaal letter in a long question stood for 
a required figure. This diiShniity is got over by a very neat expedient 

When a single figure is asked for, the operator employs ia his 
question the word ** chifire." If, for instance, a 9 be wanted, he would 
say, " Nommez le chiflfre ;" and the subject perceiving, from the use of' 
*' chifire," that one figmie was all he had to give, would at once name 
9, which is the Ggaxe represented by N. If this guide were not befi)re 
him he would give the equivalents of all the initial letten in the sen- 
tence, N, L, and C, and would say, 923. 

The following table of questions shows how all the singTe figures may 
be conveyed : 

!• Dites le chxffre. 

• The key is given in French, as nearly all performances of second sight are 
caxzied on in that Unguage; but it may of eoufie be easily arraoged in English. 
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2. Le dttffire pose. 

3. Connaissez-vous le chiffire ? 

4. Pourez-vousdirelechiffre? 

5. Quel cbiffre a-t-on pose ? 

6. Annoncez le cbiffre pQs6. 

7. Faites coimaitre le chiffre. 

8. Voulez-vous dice le ehiffre ? 

9. Nommez le ehiffre. 

0. Monsieur vient de poser un chiflPre. 

In like manner, if two fig^es are required, tke operator uses, instead 
of "ehiffre," the expression "nombre;" and the subject being thereby 
waraed that he has a double number to declare, announces the value of 
the initial letters of the first two words. 

The following examples will make this clear : 

22 Usez le aomfare pose. 

2 2 

99 Nonmxe nous le nombre. 

9 9 

34 Citez promptement le nombre. 

3 4 

62 Annoncez le nombre. 

6 2 

00 Maintenaat, mon ami, ditea le nombre. 



To indicate to the subject that three figures are required, the operator 
commences his question with the seemingly valueless* word " Bien** (the 
initial of which represents no figure). 
Thus : 
139 Bien — ^Dites ce nombre. 

13 9 
732 Bien — Faites connaitre le nombre. 

7 3 2 

009 Bien — Maintenant, monsdear, nommez le nombre. 

9 

When four figures are wanted, the question opens with "Tres bien :^' 
o906 Tres bien — Quel nombre monsieur a-t4l pose ? 

6 9 6 ^ 
7280 Tres bien— Faites-lui vous-meme la demandc. 

7 2 8 

1725 Tres bien — Demandez, faites la question. 

1 7 2 5 

For five figures the operator begins with *< Eh bien." 
52950 Eh bien — Quel-est le nombr© que monsieur vient d'ecrire ? 

5 2 9 5 

" Bien, tres bien," announces six figures : 
629506 Bien, tres bien — Annoncez le nombre que monsietor a pose. 

6 2 9 5 6^ 

For seven figures the operator begins by using the word " Faites" in 
some i^parently innocent question, such as, '^ Faites savoir le nombre de 
chi£&es poses ;" and when the answer, 7, is given, he would add, sup- 
posing such a number as 1912953 to be required, " Dites-nous done le 

19 12 
nombre que cela produit." 
9 5 3 
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Such high numhers are scarcely ever asked, but eight, nine, and ten 
figures are expressed by the previous use, in the same manner as for 
seyen, of the words, "Voyez," or "Voyons," '^ Nommez,*' and "Dites 
moi." 8 8 9 1 



Whenever the number consists of a repetition of ihe same figure, the 
gliding expression at the beginning of the sentence is followed only by 
one word announcing what the figure is ; thus, if 333 be asked, the 
question would simply be, " Bien — Calculez." " Bien" shows that there 

3 
are three figures, and the C must be multiplied to that extent. If 
888,888 were required, the operator would say, "Bien, tres bien — 
voyons." 
8 

The ordinary fractions, ^, ^, and J, are expressed by " Dites," 
« Dites done," and « Dites le done ;" i and f by « Eh, dites," and " Eh, 
dites done." Large fractions are announced by the word '^ Maintenant," 
and are expressed by the already given process, with a marked hesitation 
between the two terms. 

Thus: 

183 

----r Maintenant — ^Dites vite ce — nombre que monsieur a 6cnt. 

950 18 3 9 5 

Such is the key to second sight in numbers. It is certainly vastly in- 
genious, and is very creditable to M. Gandon, who is supposed to have 
been its inventor. Jt is extremely easy to practise, and the young lady 
readers of these pages will do well to get it up as a drawing-room amuse- 
ment. 

The key to the announcement of objects, flowers, cards, and names, is 
not quite so simple, and requires in its working a considerably greater 
effort of memory and calculation. 

It consists in changing the meaning of all the letters of the alphabet, and 
in composing the questions which are addressed to the subject of words 
commencing with the letters which, in regular alphabetical order, inome- 
diately follow those which form the name of the object to be described. If 
the name of the object begin with C, the operator must employ the letter 
D to commence his phrase ; and if the second letter of the name be O, 
the second word in the phrase must begin with P. With the exceptions 
named in the following table, this rule is acted upon throughout the 
alphabet. 

A signifies V, because the letters X, Y", and Z, which follow V, cannot 
be used to commence a word of interrogation. 

B A 

C B 

D C 

E D 

F E 

G there are verv few words beginning with G which would be 

serviceable m questions ; the word *• Regardez" is there- 
fore employed, as a conventional sign, for the letter F. 

H G 

I H 

J I 

K has no value. 
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L K 

M L 

N M 

O N 

P O 

Q P 

R Q 

S R 

T S 

U T 

V U 

X, Y, Z, W, are all expressed by the following conventional phrases ; 
X,«C*est facile;" Y, "C'est bien facile;" Z, "C'esttres fecile;" W, 
*' Annoncez k present.*' 

If, for example, the letter X were asked for, the operator would remark, 
" C'est facile de dire cette lettre." 

It will be seen from this table that, with a fluent command of words, 
any idea whatever may be unmistakeably conveyed by the operator to 
the subject without the slightest apparent trace of collusion. As, how- 
ever, many different words commence with the same letters, and have 
nearly the same sound, it is necessary to indicate by the form of the 
question whether it refer to an animal, a card, a flower, or other object. 

The possibility of any mistakes from such a cause is prevented by an 
arrangement that if the question refer to any part of the body of a man 
or an animal, the verb ^^ indiquer'' is used ; 

If it refer to dress, " toucher" is employed ; 

For all immoveable objects, furniture, &c., "regarder'* is made use of ; 

All large objects are referred to by " en quoi ;" 

All small portable objects, jings, fans, &c., are distinctly spoken of as 
" objets." 

For example : one of the audience points to his own body, the French 
word for which (corps) has its three first letters, and its sound, in com- 
mon with another word (cor) which means a horn. 

The operator asks, " Dites promptement si — vous voyez ce que fin- 
CO r 

diqtie" 

The use of the word '^indique," teUs the subject at once that the 
question refers to the body; but if it had been expressed '< Dites 

c 
promptement si — ^vous connaissez cet instrument," he would have per- 
o r 

ceived that his reply must be ^' a horn." 

The hesitation in the question shows the limit of the words which 
convey the point. 

In cards, diamonds are expressed by " C'est bien" (before the ques- 
tion) ; spades by " Tres bien ;" clubs by "Parfaitement;" and hearts by 
**Bien." 

The nine of hearts would thus be conveyed by ^^ Bien nommez la carte ;" 

the king of spades by ^ Trks bien — savez-vous la carte ;" the six of dia- 

r (roi) 
monds by " C*est bien— annoncez la cartel' 
6 
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The facility of such means of giving secret information about cards 
should be remembered by young gentlemen who (of course to their own 
g^eat astonishment) invariably have bad luek at ecarte when they play 
with doubtful strangers. 

Examples might be given in eveiy piossible form, so as to show 
the extent and capacity of this well-arranged system ; but a very few 
will be sufficient to fully explain its nature, and to enable those who are 
blessed with good memories and ready tongues to astonish their less 
learned friends with an exhibition of '' double vue.*' 

The following words are selected as being in ordinary every-day use : 
Couteau — Dites, pour vous un pareil — objet n'est pas difficile. 

c o m t o 
Montre — Nommez promptement — Fobjet. 

m o 

Epingh — Facilement— quel objet (conventional phrase for a pin). 

e 
Livre — Maintenant jugez — ^ah I sachez faire — connaitre I'objet. 

1 i Y r . e 

Savon — Tres bien, annoncez promptement — robjet. 

say o 

Paraphne — Quel objet ai-je pris k monsieur (convention) ? 

P . 
Verre — ^Ah ! fEutes savoir — ^I'objet. 

V e r 
Tabac — ^Voyez bien, citez bien — ^I'objet 

t aba 

Lys — Madame, je tiens— 2l ce que vous demandiez vous-meme le nom de 
i is 

cette fleur. 

Camelia — Dites bien; nommex fadlemeat; madame, je balance — 
cam e 1 i a 

quelquefiois pour des noms de fleurs difficiks ; mais, kc, &c. 
Iris — Jugez, sachez juste trouver — la fleur. 

i r is 

Angleterre — ^Bien — oh! hdjtez vous maintenant, fiaites savoir le nom 
a n g 

de ce pays. 

Italie^e voudrab savoir le nom de ce pays. 

i t 
Asie — Bien, trouvez juste le nom de cette partie du monde. 

as i 

Hollande — H pent, monsieur, bien dire le nom de ce pays. 

hoi 
Argent — Bien, savez-vous en quoi, &c. 

a r 
Plomb — Quel metal ? parlez, nommez-le. 

pi cm 

Or — ^Farlez— savez-Tous en qucH, &c. 

o r 

JEcaille — ^Facilement ; dites bien jugte maintenant en c(u<n, &c. 

e call 

iVbiV — Oh ! precisez juste si v<mis voyez cette couleur. 

no i r 

Blond — Citez-moi promptetnent le couleur. 
bio 
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Champagne — Dites immediatement ; bien, nommez quel vin. 
\ c h amp 

JSermitage — II faut savoir nommer juste le nom de ce vin. 

her m i 

Coq — Dites promptement, regardez — quel est I'oiseau. 

CO q 

The names of the months and days are conveyed by their order in the 
year or week. 

Mai — Quel mois ? 

5 
Septembre — Noramez le raois. 

9 
Vendredi — ^A present le jour. 

The operator may vary his performance by asking aloud, *' Will any 
gentleman present, who has been in the army, be good enough to write 
down the number and name of his regiment :*' the subject hearing this 
prepares accordingly. 

The 10th regiment of Cuirassiers may be named: 

The operator says, "Demandez; voim jugerez s'il peut repondre sans 
c n i r 

que je parle — demandez, monsieur.*' 

10 
The separation here between the two parts of the sentenbe serves to in- 
dicate the nature and number of the regiment in question* 

It only remains to show how ccarect answers can be obtained from 
the subject when the operator does mot speak, but simply touches a beU. 

This is done by holding up preconeerted objects, in alphabetical order; 
and though, at first sight, it may appear ira{>robable that the objects 
wanted can always be obtained, yet it wiU be found that in a crowded 
audience no difficulty will arise on that ground. 

Objects beginning with alternate letters, for instance, may be taken : 

A NNEAU. 
C HAPEAU. 
£ PINGLE. 
G ANT. 

K very few common words begin with K; it may llierefore be 
arranged to answer *' nothing'' at this point, which wUl produce 
a marvellous effect. 

M ONTJKE, 

and so on. 

It is unnecQssary to add more to this explanatioa of '^second sight;" 
the simplicity of the trick will a^ionish everybody, but most people will 
be generous enough to admire the dexterous perfection of the melanism 
by which they have been deluded. 

If it were never directed to any other purpose than the amusement and 
astonishment of the public, this exposition of its nature would not have 
been given ; but it has been often employed with veiy different end^ and 
the believers in magnetism will possibly be henceforth disposed to a little 
more scepticism about the all-seeing power which they £ancy its suhgects 
to possess. 
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LITERARY LEAFLETS. 

BY SIR NATHANIEL. 

No. in. — Ringsley's Phaethon, 

Theory and practice do not always assimilate, or even dovetail 
together. The theory may be severely and logically correct, and yet be 
contradicted to its august face by the actuality of which it professes to 
be the principle and the philosophy. An honest gentleman tourist, as 
the story goes, was once most illegally apprehended and put in the stocks 
by a village beadle, one fine Sunday morning, because he was loitering 
through the hamlet during service, and declined to satisfy the fussy 
dignitary with a full and particular account of himself. The penalty was 
discordant with the theory of Englishman's law, but never mind — ^there 
he was in effect, had by the Iftg, or legs, as unmistakeably and uncom- 
fortably as the stout Earl of Rent himself. However, a passenger of 
rigid abstract ideas, curious to know what hath brought him to this pass, 
makes up to our captive friend, and, as a speculator in stocks, begs to be 
informecf of the origin of this exhibition. The origin is indignantly ex- 
plained. " But," with equal indignation remonstrates the critic, " but, 
my friend, they carCt put you in the stocks for that !" " They have, 
though," r^oins the victim ; " whether they can or no, you see the thing's 
done." " But, my good fellow," insists the other, " they can't do it ; it's 
out of ihe question; nobody could put you in the stocks for thatP 
"All very good," replies the half-amused captive, "but seeing's be- 
lieving, you know ; and here I am, whatever you may say or think of 
it." "Nonsense, nonsense," reiterates his excited visitor; "man alive! 
I tell you they can't do it — the thing's impossible — you carCt be put in 
the stocks for that !" And so theory and practice went on jangling — ^the 
lofty logic of the idealist growing more and more peremptory in the teeth 
of facts. 

Scores of parallel antinomies occur in every-day life. Among them is 
the ever-agitated question of the true dogpnatic character of the Church 
of England. She is High Church beyond a doubt, says one goodly 
company ; and overwhelming citations from her formularies, her confes- 
sors, her apologists, her scholars, her clara et venerabilia nomina from 
Ridley down to Denison, are tendered as evidence, and defy all cross- 
examination from the wiliest of counsel. She is Low Church without all 
controversy, shout crowds of the opposition benches ; and they ply you 
with ponderous excerpts from the literature of their favourites, beginning 
with the Parker Society, and ending with the voluminous authorities of 
Bickersteth and Birks. The theory of each party is considered intan- 
<s:ible, infallible, self-evident. Meanwhile the practical aspect of things 
favours neither party, and this by harbouring both. In effect, the 
Church is neither high nor low, but, as it has been said, broad. A. may 
tell B. he has no business within its pale ; yet B. is all the while eating 
its bread, and, as he believes, proaching its doctrines. B. may assure 
A. that he does not belong to the Church, that he has no jot or tittle of 
belief in common with it, that he is not and cannot be in it ; yet A. is 
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there, in spite of perfect demonstration to the contrary. We say nothing 
as to the theoretical, or doctrinal dispute between High and Low ; but 
we do say that in practice, in fact, in the actual working of things, the 
Church is Broad to a remarkable degree. On the same episcopal bench 
sit right reverend representatives of the mo^t antagonistic opinions. It 
supports uncompromising champions of orthodoxy, and is not too hot to 
hold pliant and plastic latitudinarians. From diocesan Exeter to diocesan 
Manchester is a distance the very mention of which suggests something 
akin to the expression, " From Cornwall to Caithness." If you are an 
eclectic in your ecclesiastical tendencies, and have itching ears for a bril- 
liant succession of novelties in the sermons you hear, then take a tour of 
the parish churches in your neighbourhood ; and in one you will hear the 
follower of Dr. Pusey, in another of Dr. Hook, in a third of Dr. M'Neile, 
in a fourth of Dr. Arnold, in a fifth of Dr. Maitland, in a sixth of Pro- 
fessor Maurice, and so on, with an illimitable series of spirits, black, 
white, and grey, mingling as .they may. 

Mr. Kingsley, perhaps, stands out with too clearly pronounced a deve- 
lopment of his own, to be referred to either of the sections to which we 
have just assigned, in each case, a real or imaginary head ; otherwise his 
position is at the feet (as he would place himself), or by the side (as 
others would place him) of Professor Maurice. And Mr. Kingsley is 
just the sort of man about whom opposite thinkers unhesitatingly affirm 
that he can't be in the Church. Nor is it easy to deny that, pn the &ce 
of it, there does appear something odd, something eccentric and ab- 
normal in his position. A rector and canon, he yet perplexes old- 
flEishioned Church-people, and minds not given to change, by his adven- 
turous essayings in the literature of the day. As Parson Lot, he writes 
letters in Politics for the People and in the Christian Socialist, and in a 
tone and style which divide the honours (as an examination of the 
placards at the John-street Institution, and similar places, would show) 
with Messrs. Harney and Holyoake, Bronterre O'Brien and Thomas 
Cooper, G. Reynolds and Ernest Jones. He is advertised (on whatever 
pretence) as a contributor to the Leader, in common with the names of 
Thornton Hunt and G. H. Lewes, Francis Newman and Frederic 
Foxton, He bewilders matter-of-fact readers by a life of "Alton Locke," 
Chartist tailor and poet; he puts them in a ferment with "Yeast;" 
he incurs public rebuke from the reading-desk, while he is himself 
standing in the pulpit,* for expounding " untruths" in his " Message of 
the Church to Labouring Men." Little marvel, therefore, is it, if a 
prediction of episcopal prosecution is perpetually uplifted in terrorem 
ag^nst him — if he is continually threatened by more orthodox brethren 
with the alarum, " The Bishops be upon thee, O Socialist !" — if he is 
periodically warned to look out for squalls extraordinary from his cloud- 
compelling ordinary — as though in the words of the Theban princess, 

2iya' 7rop€VOVTai yap adc Srj TiV€s 

Xpov<a noKaioi, otjs eBpas EIIISKOIIOI. 

* At this painful exhibition in one of our metropolitan churches it was our ill- 
fortune to be present. Whatever our opinion of the merits of the case, there was, 
at least, one t£ing we could respect; and that was the demeanour of Mr. Kingsley 
under so novel and distressing an infliction. 

Dec, — VOL. XCVI. NO. CCCLXXXIY. 2 P 
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Mr. Kingsley has recently published a littie book called ** Phaethon ; 
or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thiiikers.'^ Tlie name will not, perhaps, 
i«cominend it to those who only regard his previous writings as ^^ Free 
Thoughts for Free Thinkers.^ Yet it is mueh more of a consenrative aod 
anti-reyolntionary character than his eariier wofiks-^less imbued witk 
Carlylism, and more definitely hostile to the Emerson doctrinaires. It 
has a more decided air of adherence to established creeds and systems, a 
deeper voice of religious conviction, a firmer hold of positivism in the 
philosophy of the Church. Nevertheless, it is suffioiently pervaded by t^ 
old leaven to make it suspicious to those who were dntrustful of yore. 
There is too frank, and feeling, and favourable a presentment of seepli- 
eism in the person of one of the interlocutors to be otherwise than dis- 
tasteful, if not alarming, to persons of what Charles Lamb calls *^ imper* 
^Mt sympathies." That an accomplished, and influential, and earnest 
elergyman should so cordially appreciate and so &ithfully ddineate the 
mind of the doubter, is to them an afflictive, an ominous thought. Grant 
that his book is designed to relieve doubt, to confute scepticism, to remedy 
modem unbelief; still the uneasy conviction remains, that he Kas a ybtw 
exceptionable and new-fangled way of doing so. The veiy straws whicA 
he scatters before him, and which show which way the wind Kes, seem to 
refer it to an ugly quarter — and in a day fruitful of hot oontroversy, when 
there needs but a spark to kindle a ^* great matter," men have their mis- 
givings aroused by the faintest ''blast of vain doctrine," come whence it 
may. As Sainte Beuve says, " Quand la paille seche jonche les rues et 
tourbillonne au gre du vent, il y a ^ prendre garde aux moindres ^tincelies, 
m^me quand Tetincelle jaillirait d'un foyer sacr6." And by speaking of 
Mr. Kmgsley as somewhat more '^ conservative" and moderate in Ms 
present performance, we do not imply his retraction of those prine^es, 
or, indeed, of that general tone which have made him obnoxious in many 
quarters. He is more exposed to certain ultra-teachers among the so- 
called spiritualists. But he continues, to all appearance, stead^Mt in his 
own characteristic creed. His zealous philantjiropy is unquestionable, 
his perception of social sufferings keen and practical And less 

Than other intellects as his been used 
To lean upon extrinsic circumstance 
Of record or tradition ; but a sense 
Of what in our Great Cities has been done 
And suffered, and is doing, suffering, stilly 
Weighs with him. 

He seems to have that sense, or inward prophecy, whkh — it has been said 
— a young man had better never have been bom than not to have, and a 
mature man had better die at once than utterly relinquish — *^ that we are 
not doomed to creep on for ever in the old, luid way, but that, this very 
now, there are the harbingers abroad of a g<^den era." To his ear there 
is solemn, sweet, and not mere dreamy music in the chimes which are 
already heard, by some, to ring out the false, and ring in the true, to 
ring out the feuds of class interests and '^ ancient forms of party strife" — 

Ring out the want, the care, the sin. 
The faithless coldness of the times ; 
Ring oat, ring out my mournful rhymes, 

^ But ring the fuller minstrel in. 

* Cambridge: Macmillan. 
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Ring out &lse pride in place and blood, 

The civic slander and the spite ; 

Iting in the loye of truth and right. 
Ring in the common lo?e of good. 

Ring oHt old shapes of foul disease, 

Ring out the narrowing lost of gold ; 

Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

In the sense of which last Ime Mr. Kingsley's theology is devouily mil- 
lennarian. 

<^ Phaethon" is a dialogue within a dialogue, the outer case being by fkr 
the more intei«sting and yaluaUe of the two. Dialogue No. 1 is oon^ 
ducted by the author and his friend Templeton, once his Cambridge 
chum, and now a Herefordshire squire, blest with substantial acres, and a 
sweet [but] Low Church wife ; and the theme of their oonyerse is the doc- 
trines, if doctrines they may be called, of Emenon and his freff^MUzem 
brethren, transatlaotic and CAsathmtio. Dialogue No. 2 has for its great 
gun Socrates himself, and for miaor canon, Akabiades, and eke FhaethoK 
(so that our use of the term dialogoe is, numerically speaking, a solecisaa). 
These ^^auld-warld" worthies discuss the right of priyste judgment, and 
of public expression of it, in a soiiMewhat neenplatonie method and aioeent. 
This No. 2 is sui^osed to be iatroduced by Mr. Kingsley in the course 
of No. 1, as the produet of the previeus n^ht» with the design of con- 
victing Tem^etoa's American visitor, a certain Professor Windmsh 
(already known in '^ Alton Locke") of illogical, unreasonable, and in- 
de£en^bie sophistries. lia perusing controversial fiction, oioe always 
suffers, m<Mre or less (according to tl^ ability, or candour, or both united, 
of tile fie!tor\ from an uneasy conscioiusBess that the whole tlnng is one- 
sided, and that £uU justice cannot be done to the losing side, simply 
because it is predestined to lose. Thus the dialogue by r^gbt becomes a 
moncdogue by fact — the logic merges in * sort of rhcMtorioJ hendiadjw. 
One feels this in reading Plato kimself. One of our most distinguished 
Greek schidars protests against the '^ disagreaaUe iorai of eompositastt" 
adopted by Plato and X^kophon, on thk very ground. ^ It is alwa^fs 
Socrates and Crito, or Socrates and Phaedrus, or Socnates and Ischo- 
machus ; in £sct» Socrates and some man of straw or good-humomed 
nine-pin, set up to be bowled down as a matter of course. How 
inevitably the reader feels Ins fingers itching to take up the eudgeb 
instead of Crito kx one ten minutes ! Had we been favoured with an 
interview, we can answer for it that tlie philosopher should not have had 
it all his own way."* And in reading Mr. Kingsley 's perfemaBBei^ 
'^ sometlnng too muek of this" same feetiag pervades the mind — a mis- 

* The same critio— and there is no mistaking Ms style— owns to a '< tneakiug 
hatred" to the entire Boma ^Sbcratico— viz., to the old gentleman hansel^ the 
founder of the conc^n, and his two apprentices, Plato and Xenophon, this hatred 
being founded chiefly in the intense feeling he entertains that '* all three were 
humbugs." He contends, that so hard a matter would it be found at JSTsn Frmt to 
extract anj verdict as to what oonsUtuted the tnie staple of the Socmtic pfailo- 
iophy, that any jury, rash enough to undertake the question, would finally be 
carted to the bounds of the county, and shot into the adjacent county like a ton 
€if coals. The divine right of Plato has met with at least two eminent noncon- 
formists amongst as, in Mr. de Quincey and Ms. W. S. Landor. 

2f2 
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giving that collusion is going on — that the jury is packed — that the dice 
are loaded. Even those veho detect no palpahle flaw in the dialectics 
employed, have a notion that better trained dialecticians can and will. 
Had Crito been, or engaged, his own reporter of the Socratic debates, 
they might have read very difibrently; and should Squire Templeton 
publish his version of the Windrush talkee, scepticism may look up a 
little higher in the market. It is astonishing how little a Romanising 
curate has to say for himself in a Low Church novel, and how poor 
a figure the Clapham devotee cuts in a High Church one — how easily 
this disputant annihilates heterodoxy, and how summarily that one 
deprives orthodoxy of a foot (unless cloven) to stand on ; so that, in the 
cleverest books of this type— the "Eclipse of Faith," for instance — the 
conclusion is one wherein nothing is concluded, so far as the purpose of 
the controversy is practical and proselytising. 

Professor Windrush has had introductions, it seems, to Mr. Templeton 
from some Manchester friends of his : Manchester being, by Mr. Kings- 
ley's account, a place where all such prophets are welcomed with open 
arms, their only credentials being that, whatsoever they believe, they 
shall not believe the Bible. This professor is characterised as a veteran 
whose fifty winters have left him a child, in all but the childlike heart 
which alone can enter the kingdom of heaven — audaciously contemptuous 
of all centuries but the nineteenth — ^propounding phrenology and mes- 
merism as the great organs of human regeneration — showing the most 
credulous craving after whatever is unaccredited or condemned by regu- 
larly educated men of science— careless about induction from the normal 
phenomena, and hankering after theories built upon exceptional ones — 
retailing second-hand German eclecticisms, now exploded in their native 
country — having no definite, formal, lucid notions on any topic whatso- 
ever, but seemingly imbued with this one principle of faith, that it is the 
spiritual world which is governed by physical laws, and the physical by 
spiritual ones ; that while men and women are merely the puppets of 
cerebrations and mentations, and attractions and repulsions, it is the 
trees, and stones, and gases, who have the wills and the energies, and the 
faiths, and the virtues, and the personalities. Templeton has been 
slightly infected — ^being predisposed thereto by sceptical tendencies — ^by 
the eloquence of his American guest. *' I am disturbed and saddened," 
he confesses, over his morning's fishing, " by last night's talk ;" and the 
said talkative evening has also affected ^' Parson Lot " sufficiently to 
send him to his desk instead of his bed, and impel him to draw up a 
** smashing" article against the professor, in the shape of Socrates 
redivivus. 

This neo-Christian Socrates is commissioned to pull to pieces the 
tenet of Protagoras the sophist, that " truth is what each man troweth, 
or believeth to be true." And he sets to work with as much relish as 
Father Newman does with modem latitudinarianism. Poor Alcibiades 
has espoused the sophist's theory of the objective and the subjective, of 
truth absolute and individual opinion ; and he is sadly mauled in the 
passage-at-arms. His assumption of the right of private judgment to 
publish abroad its creed or no-creed, is the object of assault ; and the 
upshot of the argument, so cosily conducted to a triumph by Socrates, 
is, that if a man believes things derogatory to the character of the gods, 
not having seen them do wrong himself and assured of his error by 
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competent inquirers, he is bound to restrain an inclinatlou to speak such 
things, even if he does believe them ; otherwise, he commits an insolent 
and conceited action, and, moreover, a cruel and shameless one — by 
making miserable (if he is believed) the hearts of many virtuous persons 
who have never harmed him, for no immediate or demonstrable purpose 
except that of pleasing his own self-will. Socrates adds a panacea for 
scepticism — a prayerful spirit and a pure life. The sound heart will 
cure the unsound head ; the shifting subjective retire before the eternal 
objective ; the phenomenon merge in the absolute. 

The Phaethon trio having said their say, Templeton and his clerical 
comrade renew their conference. Templeton typifies a large class of 
this generation. He is a cleverly selected and highly finished Repre- 
sentative Man, whom, indeed, we have previously met with, once and 
again, in Mr. Kingsley's writings, but who is too real and interesting a 
person to be voted stale or weary, much less unprofitable, for the present 
uses of the world. How many hearts will he touch in sympathy with his 
description of his early education by an ever-beloved, open-hearted, yet 
narrow-minded mother ! " She demanded of me," he says, " as the only 
grounds on which I was to consider myself safe from hell, certain fears 
and hopes which I did not feel, and experiences which I did not experi- 
ence ; and it was my fault, and a sign of my being in a wrong state — 
to use no harder term — that I did not feel them ; and yet it was only 
God's grace which could make me feel them ; and so 1 grew up with a 
dark secret notion that I was a very bad boy, but that it was God's fault 
and not mine that I was so." As he grew older, and watched his 
mother, and the men around her — some of them as really pious, and 
earnest, and charitable, as human beings could be — he began to suspect 
that religion and effeminacy had a good deal to do with each other ; 
since the women, whatever their temperaments or tastes, took to this 
perplexing religion naturally and instinctively, while the very few men 
in their clique were not men at all — not well read, or well bred, or 
gallant, or clear-headed, or liberal-minded, or, in short, anything (gene- 
rsdly speaking) but " silky, smooth-tongued hunt-the-slippers." 

" I recollect well asking my mother once, whether there would not be 
five times more women than men in heaven ; and her answering me 
sadly and seriously that she feared there would be. And in the mean time 
she brought me up to pray and hope that I might some day be converted, 
and become a child of God. . . . And," adds poor Templeton, with 
mingled irony and naivete^ " and one could not help wishing to enjoy 
oneself as much as possible before that event happened." And thus he 
has come to regard religion as something which definitively cuts a man 
off from all the interests of this life, and to stifle the best yearnings of 
his soul, and to stagnate into poco-curantism, becoming more and more 
of an animal — fragmentary, inconsistent, seeing to the root of nothing. 
His sympathy for a man so unlike himself as Professor Windrush is 
caused by the fact, that the professor too has broken loose in desperation 
from the estabtished order of things, and can give him a peep into the 
unseen world, without requiring as an entrance-fee any religious emotions 
and experiences — an irresistible bait to one who had been for years shut 
out, told that he had no business with anything pure, and noble, and 
good, and that to all intents and purposes he was nothing better than a 
very cunning animal who could be damned; because he was still 
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** carnaly" and Kad not been through his teacher's mysterious sorrows and 

joys. 

Mr. Kingslej's method of curing this patient by a stringent eotorse of 
dialectics is not very promising, in the book itself, or out ci it. Tha*e b 
something significant in the^na^ of the dialogue : *' Here come Lewis 
and the luncheon.** Templeton is fast settling down upon his lees. Long 
has he been getting fonder and fonder of a good dinner and a seeoad 
bottle of claret — for about theb meanings says he, there is no mistake ; 
he has taken the hounds, in order to have something to do in the winter 
whieh requires no thoogbt, and to have an excuse Ujt falling asleep afifcer 
dinner, instead of arguing with Mrs. T. about the Record newspaper. 
'< Hare a cigar/' he proposes to the parsoo, when the dialeeties are get- 
ting deep — ^ haye a cigar, and let us say no mcHre about it." Yes, he is 
right in protestiiig, ^* There is more here, oU fellow, than you will cme 
by doses of Socratic dialectics," thoogh the ^ old fellow" is more san* 
g^ine. Can ikey administer to a mind thus (tiseased ? Meantime it is 
fain to seek relief in the advent of Lewis and the hmeheoo. 

In the strictures on Emersonianiam with which '^ Phaethott" aboondsy 
Mr. Kingly does not omit the adcnowledgment that the Windnnli 
school have said a great many clever and noble things about man, and 
society, and art, and nature. ^' And moreover,'' says Templeton, '^ tkey 
seem to connect all they say with — with — I suj^tase yon will laugh at 
me — with God, and spiritual truths, and eternal divine laws ; in shMrt, 
to consecrate common matters in that very way which I could not find in 
my poor mother*s teaching." To this also his '^ guide, philosopher, and 
friend" in black, assents— confessing that therein is one real valne of 
th^n as protests in behalf of some&ng nobler and more unsdfi^ than 
the mere dollar-getting sphrit of their country. But, on the othor hand, 
he sees in Emerson's teaclung, as a whole, nothing better than a ^^eo^ 
and tolerant epicurism," which, hearing men cry for deliverance ficom 
their natures, as knowing that they are not that which they were in- 
tended to be, because they follow their natures, answers that cry, and 
ignores that mis^ving by the dictum^ ^^ Follow your natures, and be 
that which you were intended to be." He sees a fearful analogy be- 
tween the tendencies of this school and those of the Alexandrian Plato- 
nists — a downward lapse from a ^»irituahsm of no^ns and emotions, an- 
mistakeably materialistic, to the a^ppalling discovery that consoiovsness 
does not reveal God, not even matter, but only its own existenee ; and 
then onward, *' in desperate search a^r something external wherein to 
trust, towards theurgic ftltish worship, and the secret virtues of gems, 
and flowers, and stars ; and, last of all, to the lowest depth of bowmg 
statues and winking pictures ;" — the probability moreover being, that in 
our nineteenth century re-enactment of Neo-Platonism and sature- 
worship, ^^ the superstitions will be more clumsy and foolish, in propor- 
tion as our Saxon brain is less acute and discursive, and our education 
less severely scientific, than those of the old Greeks." Whether this 
Saxon inferiority in dialectical equipments threatens to deepen the cala- 
mity, admits of doubt in this par^ular case. The general protest, how- 
ever, against the morl»d developments of Emersonianism, whether in mat- 
ter or mann^, doctrine or form, system (?) or style, has a special value as 
coming from an apostle of Cbristian soeiidism, a Church mes s enger to 
working men, an inditer of polities for the people^ and a biographer of 
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Ciuurtidt martyn. Among the toiling classes, there is a large and thick- 
ening host of reeds shaken with the wind, too ready to bow before any 
Pro&ssor Windrush who may set up his unstable banners for tokens. 
Agidost the hybrid produce of mysticism and materialism, '' Phaethon" 
comes with power. Mr. Emerson is not responsible for all the vagaries 
of his feUow-prophets. Not unfrequently, it may be supposed, there are 
laid to his chaige things that he knows not. But his great authority 
over the minds of many thinking persons, suggests a keener jealousy of 
whatever may be directly or indirectly pernicious in his method. To 
many he bears the aspect of an inspired and oracular seer — ^and if sur- 
rounded by clouds and thick darkness, it is but from excessive l»right, 
and the silver lining is patent to all faithful souls : and so they paint 
lam 

■ Leaning on the Present, standing on the Past, 

Gazing o'er the furthest Future deep into the stormy Last ; 
Gazing where on tlie remotest verge the nether mists are riven, — 
A giant with an oak-tree staff, looking from sea-sands to heaven. 

He has his band, too, of " sploidid" writers, who illuminate the periodical 
{wesB with their effulg^at critiques on his greatness ; — for example, weigh 
the golden sentences of the following delicious balderdash from the 
Boston Post (U.S.) : — " He [Mr. £merson] comes and goes like a spirit 
of whom one just hears the rustle of his wings. He is a vitaUsed specu- 
lation — a talking essenee— « bit of transparency broken from the spheres 
— a spiritual prism through which we see all beautiful rays of immaterial 
existence. His leaping fancy mounts upward like an india-rubber ball, 
and drifts and falls like a snow-flake or a feather. He moves in the 
regions of similitudes. He comes through the air like a cherubim with 
a golden trumpet in his mouth, out of which he blows tropes, and figures, 
and gossamer transparencies of suggestive fancies. He takes high flights, 
and sustains himself without n^ing a feather. He inverts the rainbow 
and uses it for a swing — now sweeping the earth, and now clapping his 
hands among the stars." Would old Mr. Disraeli have inserted such a 
quotation among the ** Curiosities" or among the " Amenities of Litera- 
ture ?" Probably in the chapter devoted to the ** Calamities of Authors" 
— ^for that an author should be liable to critical inflictions of this kind^ 
is surely a tragical fate. Hememberlng all the extravagances of Boston 
Spiritudism, one might almost ask, Can anything good come out of 
that school of the prophets ? But that were a stupid sceptical query — 
if only convicted as such by the well-known criticism on Emerson, in 
quite another style, as — 

A Plotinus-Montaigne, where th* Egyptian's gold mist 
And the Gascon's shrewd wit cheek by jowl co-exist, — 

who coiiverts a select few to hearty faith in a nescio quid^ and subjects 
hSij and love, and nature, and God, and things of that sort, to a post 
mortem examination, and idealises the wide, universal Cosmos, with all 
its details, 

As parts of himself just a little projected. 

ELawthome'a graphic sketch of the " Old Manse," to which we owe 
pleasant 

Mosses many O I 

tells us how singular a giddiness Emerson, one of its denizens, wrought 
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in the brains of his neighbours, by his strange revelations — ^' new truth 
being as heady as new wine" — and how Emersonians sprang up and 
multiplied, queer and affected mortals, who took upon themselves to be 
important agents of the world's destiny, yet were simply bores of a very 
intense water. ^' Such, I imagine," appropriately adds the Blithedale 
Romancer and Scarlet Letter-writer, *' such is the invariable character of 
persons who crowd so closely about an original thinker, as to draw in his 
unuttered breath, and thus become imbued with a false originality. 
This triteness of novelty is enough to make any man, of common sense, 
blaspheme at all ideas of less than a century's standing ; and pray that 
the world may be petrified and rendered immovable, in precisely the 
worst moral and physical state that it ever yet arrived at, rather than be 
benefited by such schemes of such philosophers." The Professor Wind- 
rush clan are unquestionably de trop, whatever we may think of their 
chef. Hct perchance, is a lion, whose genius — shaggy and forest-like 
as it is— can command the summons, ^^ Let him roar again, let him roar 
again." But they, his self-constituted satellites, are but jackals to his 
majesty, and, as such, fair game to clerical Nimrods like Mr. Kingsley, 
albeit his present heat in the chase is not accounted, by some of them, 
" wondrous kind" in one who was supposed, with or without reason, to 
have a " fellow feeling" with their pack. 



WOODTHORPE. 

A REMINISCENCE OF A PHYSICIAN. 

By Kelly Kennyon. 
Part IV. 



Old Godfrey shuffled his chair, thinking it monstrously ridiculous that 
his friend Captain Sommerton could have entertained notions of an alliance 
with a stranger — a person in all probability without fortune, of no con- 
nexion, who might indeed, for aught he knew, be an individual of dubious 
character. To marry any one without the mention of parchments ! thought 
Godfrey —and in the army, too ! In his younger days, when they were 
brothers" in arms, he always thought Tom Sommerton to be possessed of 
sense. Spenser was, indeed, roused by it, and he evinced some of that 
restless impatience which children manifest as they listen to a ghost story. 
The colonel went on : 

Well, I got into bed, but not to sleep so soundly as I had done on the 
night before, nor dream of merry England, and the sunny days which 
the coming summer in its course would bring. Nothing could I think 
of but Madeline ; I saw in fancy those features formed to beauty — that 
being who, in a few short hours had stolen away my heart — (here the 
colonel heaved a sigh) — this heart which till then had never felt the 
influence — the power of love ! When grey-eyed morning streamed its 
pale beams through the little window of my berth, tired nature sank 
into the oblivious arms of repose. In the brief slumber I was by the side 
of Madeline, with her who was the haunting spirit of my waking 
thoughts, and who was shadowed first by busy dreams. 
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It was late when I awoke, and the bright sun had well-nigh climbed 
the meridian. I rubbed my eyes ; gazed for a time out of the little 
window on the vast, the boundless ocean. I asked myself if I had been 
dreaming — and if that form, so full of loveliness, lived — moved — 
existed ? She did ; and on springing from my feverish couch the first of 
my orisons were a blessing for Madeline. I dressed, arranged my toilet 
with more than common care, looked at myself ag^in and again in the 
mirror : it reflected — what ? Not the quondam full and fresh cheek of 
Tom Sommerton : these were features, pale, wan, and sickly ; emaciation 
and disease were evident instead of health — the sombre look instead of 
the merry smile. I despairingly turned from the glass, ejaculating, 
" She cannot love me — no, she cannot. My days are numbered, and I 
feel the festering talons of corporeal decline preying on my vitals. Oh ! 

could she read this bosom's inward thoughts— know only " My hand 

was on the latch ; I had unconsciously opened the door, and was in the 
cabin. My fellow-passengers were not there. Jules was on his knees 
re-packing a travelling-box, many of the articles belonging to which 
were scattered on the carpet. He apologised for the litter, and on ask- 
ing if I would take brei^fost, hurried to the cook to say I had got up. 
Casually casting my eye upon some of the contents laid on the floor, I 
did not fail to observe some costly apparel, a few pieces of richly-chased 
silver plate, a sword, the hilt of which was studded with precious stones, 
and some three or four frameless portraits piled one upon the other, and 
from a certain similarity of features, I conjectmred those to be the like- 
nesses of De Berryer's family. Jules in a few moments returned. 

*^ How is Monsieur de Berry er this morning ?" inquired I of the 
domestic, who recommenced his packing ; " and the ladies, too — are they 
all well r 

^^ Monsieur is, I thank you, quite well ; and madame and made- 
moiselle have been on the deck these two hours." 

Having swallowed a cup of tea, and eat a rusk, I threw on ray military 
cloak, and' was, in a few moments, ascending the companion-ladder. 
Monsieur was, with arms folded in a stately manner, pacing to and fro, 
and from the deep and settled thoughtfulness of his face it was evident 
he was buried in reflection. 

" Good morning, captain, good morning," said monsieur, addressing 
me. '' You have lain late," he continued, whilst in true continental 
politeness he raised his cap ; ** I hope you feel well this morning ?" 

" I am better, I thank you, monsieur," replied I, returning his polite 
greeting. 

I then ttu-ned towards the ladies to pass the compliment of the day. 
It was indeed a lovely morning ! The clear sky — its cloudless blue — 
the glittering rays of the now hot sun as it danced upon the heaving 
waters — ^the fresh but invigorating breeze — made it indeed cheering and 
pleasant. Madeline had on a mantilla, which she wore in Spanish 
fashion, which I have described, by turning the hood over her head and 
in part hiding her face ; yet still those bright eyes, shining tresses, 
white teeth, and — and those smiles, were not entirely hidden. They 
both inquired in kindness after my health, and expressed their hopes that 
the voyage would do me more good than a college of physicians. Ma- 
deline had in her hand a telescope, having been busily employed in 
tracing the different objects on the far-off Algarvean coast. Madame 
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VauTiUe stood by hex side with a book of traY^ laid cardessly on her 
anuy and to which she had evideatly been refemngv 

^^Tou have slept till noon, Captain Sommerton," iud MadfeJine, 
joooeelj, and at the same time slightly putting bade the hood of her mao* 
tilla^ by which her ia^&d was bnn^ht into fuller vkw. ^' DonfatlesS)'' con- 
tinned she, ''your dreams have been of merry England, whither I can 
well imagine you are with no small pleasure progressing. It is indeed a 
happy thing to return to our native land after years of abaenee !" As 
she concluded these words her gay features somewhat abruptly suboded 
into an unexpected calm. 

'^ No, no, mademoiselle, my thoughts did not roam quite so far as (Mir 
meny England, as you term it," returned L 

*' It is said, Monsieur Sommerton, though I know not with what truths 
that dreams are caused by the last impressions upon our waking moments 
— at least, are cennexioes of those impressions ; therefore, I Siould say^ 
dearest Madeline, Spain and the Spanish were more likely to take pre- 
cedence in the captain's brain," observed Madame Vauville, as she turned 
with an arch look towards mademoiselle. 

'' Very, very like/' smilingly replied the beauty, first looking at madaooe^ 
and then glancing at me. 

'^ Young ladies, believe me when I aflStrm I have had too nuich of the 
Roek, of Spain, imd the Spanish, for the last few years, to love to revert 
td them in my dreams." 

They smiled, the convarsaticm took another turn, after wluch Madame 
Vauville recommenced the book she had been reading, and Madelme 
again raised her glass towards the blue bills in the dtttanoe. Be Berryer 
coming up at thb moment, I joined him in his walk on deck, and we 
entered engrossingly- upon various topics of discourse, nor did it re- 
quire modi penetration upon my part to discover that I was conversing 
with an individual who, and wliatever he might be, was possessed of no 
ofdiaary understanding, and who had in Uie ample stor^ouse of his well- 
esltivated mind an amount of lettered attainments seldom met with. He 
expressed hknself lucidly, in diction choice and appropriate ; his style was 
vigorous and animated, at times eloquent ; and it was at once india- 
putable that he was a profound and an original thinker. The revolu- 
tionary disasters in France, and the influence which that, the mightiest 
cf social eruptions, had exerted not only in Europe but throughout the 
civilised world, were, £rom their recent occurrence, and ^ national 
or radser continental excitement to which they had given rise, 
topics upon which strangers readily entered. Politicians watched with 
fitcaining eye every step taken by the Gallic champions, as they vannt- 
ingly declared themselves to be, of liberty — reason — mankind. Public 
jemnals teemed with every-hued opinion relative to future destinies of 
naitiims, but France — France alone was the leader in all those insane 
lafiovatioaos with whioh men's minds were perverted. Hence that this 
aobjeet should be hit upooi in our desultory conversation was more than 
pfi^ble. 

<* Politick writers have observed," said I, '< th^ Loms XVI. inherited 
a revolution firom his ancestors.'* 

<' That is to say," qmckly returned De Berryer, ^ that the corruptbus 
cf previous ages, the ahuses that had ins^osiUy axegt into the syst^oa of 
society, was sure, at some penod, to burst out into an uncontrcktlahk 
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flood of passion and fury, smitingv in the torrent of destruction and 
anarchy, all grades and all classes, not even sparing sovereignty itself. 
Human institutions will ever he liable to eontract corruptions ; it should 
therefore, at all times, be the watchful care of those who make laws aod 
rule empires to guard against the calamities in question that are itt^ 
evitable. It should be their solicitude to remedy as much as possible 
existent evils ; to make in time the fit concessions, or the ills, in accumu- 
lation, will acquire multiple power, and at length crush those who would 
av«rt, as well as those who are regardless of a nation's fate. It cannot 
he denied, that under the racient regime, the noblesse, from immemorial 
inheritance of privileges, the congested increase of their wieaith, and the 
perversion of hiorals, had become arbitrary and vicious. They thought 
of little save of luxurious pleasures, and the continued rounds of amuse- 
ment at dissipation. All real power was vested in tibe sovereign and 
thonselves, whilst ^ people were in tJiraldora and oppression. I would to 
God it had been otherwise ; then thoee who suffered aKke the penalties 
ifx others misdoings, might not at this hour have been obliged to endure 
the miseries of their guilt and folly. It must not, however. Monsieur 
Sommerton, be forgotten that there were amongst the noblesse some 
men of well-thinking and rightly-constituted minds— ^nen who had no 
sinful desires iat monopoly and exdusivism— -who would not have re- 
jected legal relaxations — who would not have voted against the temperate 
introduction of more extendve privileges for the pe<^le — men who well 
knew that institutions framed for the spirit and exigencies of one age are 
ineompatible with the wants of another. Yet, at the same time, they vrere 
not insensible to the honour and superiority conferred by an aoeieat 
lineage, and were not willing to fnrego iiiose honours in the whirlwind 
of democratic frenzy — ^whe would not subscribe to that doctrine of fra- 
ternity and equality, and tamely be robbed by rapine and tyranny of 
possessions and dignities which virtue and bravery had bequeathed, and 
which, in the eye of justice and moralitTs ought to have been revered 
and muntained inviolate. Spoliation and violence have stalked from one 
end of France to another ; institutions have been overturned ; rights ruth- 
lessly swept away; a venerable aristocracy, many of whose houses were as 
ancient as 1^ days of the great founder of the long line of Carlovignian 
kings, were annihilated ; the altars of region desecrated hy the ssMsri- 
legious hand of the plunderer and the scoffer; and every feature of once 
ht belle JShnmce has been marred and defiiced. Her glory is set fw 
ever ; her loysdty an empty sound ; her religion a mockery ; the pride of 
nations has fallen ; and it seems as if she had reached the climacteric of 
her greatness, and is now foUowing the slow hut certain course of king- 
doms, which flourish for a time, and then, like man and all in nature, 
sink piecemeal to decay," concluded De Berryer, witili much w«im4h, 
and with some a^tation of expression. 

^ From all I have read and heard of France,'' replied I, ^ this great 
social diange was sure in time to result. Loms XIV., more than any 
sovereign, paved the way to the cakmity, and the nobles since his time 
have more and more tended to bring on the same. Ranked amongst 
the causes were an unjust monopoly on the part of die aristoeracy of all 
public situations, to me exclusion of talent and fitness in everv other 
class ; the grievous weight of an overloading taxation ; the hrviA and 
profligate expenditure of a voluptuous court ; the pertanadous makite- 
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nance of laws and institutions formed in feudal times ; the few induce- 
ments for energy and enterprise held out to the masses, whose capabilities 
and ambition led them to aspire to improvement in station, to a greater 
sphere of usefulness and the acquisition of wealth ; in fine, freedom to the 
many was more in name than reality. Splendid extravagance in the 
few ill-contrasted with the widely-diffused and galling misery of the 
people. The comparison led to jealousy, and fanned the smothered 
flame for revenge. With the advance of civilisation and the diffusion of 
knowlege, the deep consciousness of wrong rankled deeper and became 
more insupportable. The conviction of physical superiority created the 
desire for resistance, and when the torch was lit, a few daring minds ap- 

Elied it to the pile of national frenzy. The scourge was then put into the 
ands of the fanatic and assassin, and in their levelling notions they used 
it with merciless vengeance. Men's minds became exasperated, and 
when they thought of chill penury and half-starved oppression, they 
were inflamed at the paraphernalia of place, disgusted at the ostentation 
of power. The blood of thousands was shed — nay, every part of the 
country ensanguined in the rage of popular fury and democratic madness. 
It never was, nor can be, the intention of Providence that an insignifi- 
cant fraction of a people should arrogate to itself the prerogatives which 
nature has given for the common good. The subdivision of landed 
.property, and the prohibition of the law of primogeniture, must de- 
stroy the conservative interest of the higher order of the state. Re- 
dundancy of population, and an increase of poverty amongst the lower 
orders, must result. Voltaire and Rousseau pictured in the visions of 
social equality a state of positive happiness ; they erroneously imagined 
that classes and orders in society were arbitrary and unjust distinctions^ 
and that the working of the social machine required no such differences 
amongst its integral parts. Their doctrines were eagerly embraced by 
enthusiasts and democrats ; they very potently tended to the bringing on 
of that strange catastrophe, the revolution. Those doctrines are now 
seen to be full of error and falseness ; and France seems rather to be 
following the destinies of Eastern kingdoms than progressing towards 
improvement." 

Such was the strain of conversation for some time carried on between 
us; and from the general tenor of De Berryer's argument, and the 
agitation under which he spoke on what I at first conceived was to 
strangers a general subject, his history and other particulars, I became 
more anxious, if possible, to know. He had defended the noblesse. Was 
he one of their order ? or at least a Frenchman ? 

The day pleasantly passed away ; we dined early, and after dinner, at 
the request of monsieur, contested another game at chess, in which I was 
soon and signally beaten. The victory pleased my antagonist, and seemed 
to ^ve him much real satisfaction. 

The evening was ushered in with all that calm serenitude and tranquil 
quietness which twilight shades impart. The sun had bathed his head 
in the ruddy west ; the stars began to twinkle brighter, and become more 
numerous in the high blue vault of heaven, and in the east the gentle 
moon gave intimation of her coming. We were now passing those 
shores over whose craggy rocks lay the cloud-capped mountains of 
romantic Cintra, whose distant peaks were just discernible in rugged out- 
line against the far-off heavens. Yes ! and this was the hour — this the 
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place to feel the hallowing influence which the associations of history 
and the chain of poetry inspired. The vast ocean was without a ruffle ; 
the vessel progressed slowly, but silently, on her watery way, leaving 
behind her a silvery track — now discernible — ^then lost for ever ! remind- 
ing the beholder of man's pilgrimage here as onward he sails through 
life, his deeds, hb glories, leaving a transitory glare on the surface of Old 
Time ; wave after wave of years succeed in obliterating course, and ere 
long the tide of Forgetfulness erases every vestige of his existence ! 

As it was now exceedingly agree&ble to inhale the freshening air, 
madame and Madeline had come from below, and were seated on a bench 
on the quarter-deck. I accosted them, and, at their solicitation, joined 
them on the seat. They had on their mantillas, but Madeline had not 
with sufficient caution protected herself against the damp £ur of the 
evening. 

" I fear, mademoiselle," said I, addressing myself to her, — " I fear you 
will take cold; had you not better draw your mantilla more closely 
around. Although it is a fine evening, there is a chilly feel in the air, 
her fine neck and part of her left arm being exposed. 

" Thank you — thank you, monsieur, I will take your advice ; yet, I 
must say I have not always been accustomed to take such precautions. 
In my early youth the rude winds of winter have often chilled my cheek, 
nor did I take harm then. I would not be the lady-bird caged in the 
house, and if I could but roam again " 

" You would do well to wrap yourself up more closely," interrupted 
Madame Vauville, "for if you take cold. Monsieur de Berryer will, on the 
morrow, chide us both. Are you fond of music. Monsieur Sommerton?" 
observed madame, as she turned towards me. 

" Exceedingly, madame — exceedingly !" 

" Madeline," said she to the beauty by her side, " will you oblige us ?" 

" In what, my dearest Vauville ?" 

" In favouring us with a strain," returned madame. 

" Why — yes, if Captain Sommerton will not be too censorious a 
critic." 

" I shall, indeed, be delighted if Mademoiselle de Berryer will be so 
kind. As regards to my criticism, I am sure I shall be incompetent. 
I know nothing of the theory of music to pronounce any decided opinion. 
I love music — have a very passion for it ; and this is, indeed, an hour 
meet for harmony !" 

" Then FU sing you a ditty," said mademoiselle. " Jules, go fetch my 
guitar. Make no noise, mind, lest you distm:b your master." 

De Berryer had, according to his custom, retired to his dormitory, and 
was engaged in his evening devotions, which he performed with all that 
regularity and scrupulous observance so common to enthusiasts of the 
Romish faith. For hours he was secluded, communing with himself and 
engaged in prayer and reflection. In society he made no parade of 
piety, nor was his conversation seasoned with Pharasaic sayings. If 
man's measured span is threescore years and ten, and if beyond that 
time life loses its once absorbing interests, and its hopes of here decay, 
De Berryer's thoughts had more to do with the future than the present. 
His sojourn could not be long, and doubtless he rightly conceived that 
with age and grey hairs grave thoughts and serious musings were in 
keeping. Perhaps he loved, too, to be alone, and quietly indulge in re- 
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floeikms that bcought back oa Fancy's airy wing ot^ and haf^ter tknes. 
Ha siigiit ha^« aa inward eom&fxt in these thiokings, and say, as Napo- 
kon said after, w^oi an ex& on the rock, '^ I will live on the past!'' 

Jules soon retnmedt and placed ia the hands <^ his young and aeeom- 
pli^ied mistress the eoetly iostnuDent for winch he had been despatched. 
From the oraamental inlayings of olver and peail, it must have been 
pnrchased at a high price. Trying for a few measefUs its <^ioffday and 
feeling if they were set aright, she then^ with graosfvl rlfgimcfi» 
threw her deUcaie fingers over its tnaefid strings, and, in an air of 
plaintive sweetness, saog, with mneh taste and warmth of feeling, 1^ 
IbUowing words: 

MAJ>ELm£'s SOK€k 
Wlien at eveotide Uesper shines brig^y afar, 

And is Night, Uer dark shadows beginning to shed, 
Oft alone do I gaze on that silvery star, 

While my soul to the past by pale Fancy is led. 

To the land which I love, that is still dear to me, 
To the home of my youth — o*ct the dark rolling sea ! 

Then I see there once more the old hall of my sires, 

Roam again *mid the hills where my forefathers dwelt ; 
Recollection reviews, too, the holy grey spires. 

Where they worshipped their God— at the altar tl^y knelt : 
in tiie land which I k»ve, that is still dear to me. 
At the home of my youth — o'er the dark rolling sea I 

Odier climes they may boast of bright scenes foil as km 
As that vaie which in infancy's honis I have known ; 
But my spirit yet waoders—ah 1 lingers still thefe. 
Over shadows of bliss, that fer ever are flown. 

O'er the land which I love, tliat is still dear to me, 
Oer the home of my youth — o'er the dark rolKag sea! 

Then, oh ! tell me, ye Fates, by your mysteries tell, 

Wlien the liand of the Tyrant shall stay In its deeds ; 
Or, have I now waved a last, lingering farewell ! 
Of mv native vale's woodlands, its streams, and its meads — 
I'd the land which I love, that is still dear to me. 
To the home of my youth — o*er the dark rolling sest ? 

Gt)dlTey, "fliose verses I shall never forget, and whenever I do happen 
to repeat them it makes me melancholy. The pathos with which the 
song was simg, the silver-toned voice of Madeline, the skilful way in 
which she touched the chords, eliciting soul-stirring strains, made an im- 
pression to this hour remembered. Tne mystery conneoied with my new 
acquaintances was augmented by the verses I had heard. When 
Madeline had conchided, she became sombre and tadtum. Madame 
Vauville dropped on her knee the book she had been reading, and looked 
with dejected vkr upon the swelling waves, whose ** gende roar" mur- 
mured in unison with her feelings of that moment. Were the words of 
the song, thought I, merely those of some casual lyric? had they any- 
thing to do with Madeline? had she left the ** land which she loved, o'er 
the dark rolling sea?" or were they idle fiction? or— or, did they tell 
the tale of her own misfortunes ? If my surmises were wrong, why were 
they both sad and despondent? These questions internally obtruded 
themselves, nor could I dispel them. Having in repetition thanked the 
beautiful performer, a turn was abruptly given to the conversation, and 
we were cheerfully chatting on various sul^ects as before. 
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FEMALE NOVELISTS. 
No. Vlli. — Mrs. Cbowe. 

In that shadowy boxderland which separates the things which are seen 
and temporal, from the things which are unseen and eternal — ^where the 
eye dweib on a swardi canopy of clouds, and the ear catches stray ca« 
denoes of xne&Ue speech, and the feet stamUe on the dark mountains — 
tlieve, on the Night-side of Nature, loves Mrs. Crowe to pitch her tent. 
Thence she disuses her dark sayings — tlwnce publishes her revelations 
of matters in heaTen and earth not dreamt of in our philosophy, or dreamt 
of only as a dream. 

Rich are her walks with supematnral cheer : 

Tlie region of h*r inner spirit teems 

With vital sounds and monitory gleams 
Of high astonishment* and pleasing fear.* 

Montaigne tells us he was ooee tainted with that presumptuous arro- 
gance which slights and condemns all things for &lse that do not appear 
to us likely to be true — the ordinary vice of such as fancy themselves 
wiser than their neighbours ; and that if he heard talk of dead folks walk- 
ing, of prophecies, enchantments, witchcrafts, or kindred story of somma^ 
ferreres magicos^ portentaque Tkessala, he refused credit point-blank, 
and pitied the credulous vulgar who were abused by such follies ; 
" whereas I now find,^ qnoth the older-and-wiser-grown Gascon, *' that / 
was to be pitied at least as much as they ; not that experience has taught 
me to supersede my former opinion, though my curiosity has endeavoured 
that way ; but reason has instructed rae ^at thus resolutely to condemn 
anything for false and impossible is to circumscrUie and Hmit the vrill of 
€rod and the power of nature within the bounds of my own capacity, than 
which no folly can be greater."f And such a position of suspense, of 
readiness to investigate and slowness to repudiate a priori, is the mental 
status upon which Mrs. Crowe insists, at the very least, as essential to 
every student or observer of the mysterious. Her illustrations of this 
subject, her contributions to the romance of dream-land and ghost-seeing^ 
are instinct with cordial good fieiith, so positive and real that her readers 
are commonly moved to go some way with her, and to commune each 
one with himself, after hemg plied with her accumulations of stirring 
evidence, in the poet's strain : 

^Dare I say 

No spirit ever brake the band 
That stays him from the native land 
Where first he walk*d when clasp'd in clay ?t 
The veriest sceptic in tiiese matters, to whom a ghost is aiiy humbug, and 
a dream dyspepsia, and presentiment a cunntngly-devised fable, and mes- 
merism a preposterous sham, will yet hardly escape the influence of a 
qualified sympathy while perusing one of Mrs. Crowe's best tales of 
terror, and will incline to pay her the compliment of saying, 
Cest k vous de rfever et de faire dcs songes, 
Puisqu'en vous 11 est &ux que songes sont mensonges.§ 

♦ Wordsworth. t Essays. Book L, chap. xxvi. 

I Tennyson. § L'Etourdi., iv., 3. 
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It has been observed that an absolute scepticism on the theme of an in- 
visible world can be maintained only by the aid of Hnme's often re- 
peated sophism— that no testimony can be held sufficient to establish an 
alleged fact, which is at variance with common experience ; for it must 
not be denied that some few instances of the sort alluded to rest upon 
testimony in itself thoroughly unimpeachable. " At least let indulgence 
be given to the opinion that those almost universal superstitions whidb, 
in every age and nation, have implied the fact of occasional interferences 
of the dead with the living, ought not to be summarily dismissed as a 
mere foUy of the vulgar, utterly unreal, until our knowledge of the 
spiritual world is so complete as shall entitle us to affirm tluit no such 
interferences can, in the nature of things, ever have taken place. The 
mere supposition of there being any universal persuasion, which is totally 
groundless, not only in its form and adjuncts, but in its substance, does 
some violence to the principles of human reasoning, and is clearly of 
dangerous consequence."* So writes Mr. Isaac Taylor, adding, that 
whether such and such alleged facts happen to come to lis mingled with 
gross popular errors, or not, is a circumstance of little importance in de- 
termining the degree of attention they may deserve — the one question to 
be considered being this : Is the evidence that sustains them in any de- 
gree substantial ?f He is, indeed, of opinion that almost all instances of 
alleged supernatural appearances may easily be disposed of, either on 
the ground of the fears and superstitious impressions of the parties re- 
cording them, or on that of the diseased action of the nervous system, 
which, in certain conctitions, generates visual illusions of the most distinct 
kind ;% but he contends that no such explanations will meet the many 
instances, thoroughly well attested, in which the death of a relative, at a 
distance, has been conveyed, in all its circumstances, to persons during sleep; 

♦ Physical Theory of Another Life. Chap. xvii. 

t " Shall we allow," he asks, " an objector to put an end to our scientific 
curiosity on the subject, for instance, of somnambulism, by saying, * Scores of 
these accounts have turned out to be exaggerated or totally untrue ?'— or, ' This 
walking in the sleep ought not to be thought possible, or as likely to be permitted 
by the Benevolent Guardian of human welfare ?' " Our business is, first, to 
obtain a number of distinct, and unimpeachable, and intelligent witnesses ; and 
then, to adjust the results of their testimony, as well as we can, to other parts of 
our philosophy of human nature. 

Mr. Taylor, let us add, gravely conjectures, what we cannot so gravely quote, 
that, as almost all natural modes of life are open to some degree of irregularity, 
and admit exceptive cases, so the pressure of the innumerable community of the 
dead, toward the precincts of life, arising from a yearning after the lost corporeity, 
or after the expected corporeity, may, in certain cases, actually break through Uie 
boundaries that hem in the ethereal crowds^ and that so it may happen, as if by 
trespass, that the dead may, in single instances, infringe upon the ground of com- 
mon corporeal Ufe. If so, it is inexcusable that the " residuary establishment" of 
ghosts, though " non-intrusionists," or rather because they are so, should not 
despatch after the stray ghost the ghost of a " Peeler," armed with special war- 
rant, or whatever is their analogue to our " Habeas corpus,** 

X By the way, it was once observed by Coleridge, that in aU the best attested 
stories of ghosts and visions, as in that of Brutus, of Archbishop Cranmer, that of 
Benvenuto Cellini, recorded by himself, and the vision of Galileo, communicated 
by him to his favourite pupil Torricelli, the ghost-seers were in a state of cold or 
chilling damp from without, and from anxiety inwardly. " Twas bitter cold, and 
they were sick at heart, and not a mouse stirring." See his " Literary Remains*' 
(Notes on Shakspeare). 
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nor, again, to those instances in which some special information, buried in 
the bosom of the dead, has been imparted, in sleep, to the living.* In 
maintaining the affirmatiyQ side of the vexed question concerning super- 
natural experiences, Mrs. Crowe occupies a foremost place among modern 
agitators. 

Nor can she be accused, as many of the latter, not always unjustly, are, 
of deficiency in shrewdness, sagacity, and hard common sense. These 
qualities are as characteristic of her style of mind as is a love for the 
marvellous. 

Her acute faculty of observation, and cool-headed tact in eliminating a 
mystery through devious mazes, are seen in her frequent aud favourite 
tales of circumstantial evidence. Give her a case of that kind, as one of 
her reviewers has said, and she will draw out every scrap of it so cun- 
ningly that, during the progress of the story, you wiU fix the guilt on 
half a dozen individuals in succession ; nor is it always, apparently, quite 
clear to Mrs. Crowe herself who is the real delinquent, until she is com- 
pelled to decide the question towards the close of the third volume. f 
There is, nevertheless, room in her constructions for an ingenuity of de- 
sign and arrangement which shall be more artful, or rather artistic, and 
less artificial, and which shall have the ars celare arfem. 

About a dozen years since, a great ^< hit" was made at the circulating 
libraries by the production of *^ Susan Hopley," with the £Eiscinating alias 
of ^' Circumstantial Evidence." On a work so widely read, there is 
little for us to remark, at this time of day. Undoubtedly it was read 
and commended up to the pitch of its deserts, and perhaps a little be- 
yond. It was just the book for ordinary habitues of the Temple of 
I^ovel-ty — not a whit beyond their comprehension or reflective powers — 
demanding no pause on their part to mark as well as read, or inwardly 
digest as well as. swallow ; and at the same time cramming them with 
incident, scheming and cross*scheming, ravelling and unravelling, plot 
and counterplot, to the very top of their bent. A huge £AYOurite was 
Susan with provincial matrons, who daily scan the lights and shadows 
of human nature in its avatars at the police-courts and assizes. Her ad- 
ventures were as good as a twelve-columned murder case, with the 
speeches by Bodkin and Ballantyne, and the cross-examination by Ser- 
jeant Wilkins into the bargain. The imbroglio of confusion worse 
confounded, yet so sure to be agreeably dispersed and cleared up, was 
delightful matter for those whom it concerned. The perplexity was not, 
however, managed with consummate art ; for too much light was cast 
upon the process — the wires of the machinery were slightly hid, and 
creaked in undue tell-tale fashion ; you were not kept in suspense as to 
the issue ; you felt, in a deg];pe calculated to injure a work of fiction, 
that when things were getting to be at the worst, they would inevitably 
mend, and that it was a law of the work that the darkest hour should 
be the immediate precursor of sunrise. Mrs. Crowe's next story, '^ Men 

* Southey writes: *' I never fear to avow my belief that warnings from the other 
world are sometimes communicated to us in this ; and that, absurd as the stories 
of apparitions generally are, they are not always false, but that the spirits of the 
dead have sometimes been permitted to appear." He adds, to his correspondent; 
^ Perhaps you will not despise this as a mere superstition when I say that Kant, 
the profoundest thinker of modem ages, came, by the severest reasoning, to the 
same condusion." 

t Westminster Hemew, 
Dee. — VOL. xcvi. no. cc<5lxxxiv. 2 g 
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and Women ; or, Maaorial Baghts^" showed a similar wealth of inven- 
tion in melodramatic action, and a similar defect of skill in the apfia- 
ratus for the evolution of its plot Circuoistantial evidence was again 
the pivot of its progress ; but that (ibroves, the Courvoisier of the tale, 
should never have been suspected, while so many respectable people twr^, 
puzzled such readers as saw from the first ^^how the land lay." 

^' Lilly Dawson" belongs to the same '' «zi(»tement" schooL In oon- 
stniction, it showed no advance of tact upon its predecessors. But its 
tone was, on the whole, more healthy, its observation of life more keen 
and probing, audits array of characters more true to both nature and art. 
Nowhere, probably, has Mrs. Crowe wrought up scenes of tenor with more 
grisly effect than in this romance— for example, Lilly s unobserved pre- 
sence amid the smugglers who bring home the cerpse-^^nd its repe1»tion 
in the case of the murder of Charlotte Ltttenhaus by her brother Luke. 
But then, again, she has nowhere, probably, e^denced such care and 
mastery in iJbe development of character and the by-ways of the human 
heart. The gradational transition of Lilly from a state of dense, crass, 
impenetrable obtuseness, and the adjustment of ihe means necessary to 
this revolution, are effected with remarkable talent, and testify to the 
author's acqusdntance with psychology, and, we may add, to her ability 
to sustain a loftier part than has usually been her choice in fiction*— even 
had we not the instance of her neglected, but meritorious play, ^' Aristo- 
demus," to give confirmatory witness on this point. How Lilly's heart 
awoke her intellect — ^how a few days of sunshine swelled the bud that had 
been nipped by bitter east winds—- how kindness made her begin to &el, 
and feeling induced thought--^how a sudden impulse of a£Bdction unfolded 
to her some faint ideas of what human life was, or should be, and of^how 
the world was* held together**-and how the vibration of a chord thusslinuk, 
by exciting her love, awakened dormant fisioulties of keen vitality and 
large compass— t^his educational process is ably portrayed. There b 
consistent reality, too, about the character of May Elliott, kindly yet 
selfish, imposing and dashing^— '^ a riddle far beyond Lilly's guessing," 
who is too happy in being permitted to adore May, and in believing 
nobody to be so clever, and wise, and good, and handsome^^so great is 
the effect oi her fashionable dress and fine ladyism. Old Abel WUte, 
again, interests us, with his fond memoiy of his dead and gone Matty, 
and his ready love for the humblest of Gk>d's creatures. Winny and 
Shorty manage the low comedy with tolerable suceess-^Luke and Jacob 
Littenhaus are still better in the tragic basioess — ^and of the other aeters, 
Philip Ryland and his mother, Giles and Martha Lintock, Colonel 
Adams, and Master Freddy, not one is a mere lay figure^ or even fMario- 
nettCj but they all tread the stage with appropriate demeanour, and eon- 
tribute to the nexus of the drama. 

A veritable bonne bouche for epicures in supematuralism is the ''Night- 
side of Nature ; or. Ghosts and Ghost-seers." Its bill of fare contains 
many a dainty dish to set before the king — of terrors himself. Highly 
spiced entremets abound, and certain formidable and, to some coni^tu- 
tlons, indigestible pieces de resistance. Spectres, wraiths, doubles, pre- 
sentiments, and mesmerism in all its phases of faith, are served up un- 
grudgingly, and never under-done ; for the purveyor is uufait in the 
mysteries of her art. Committing ourselves to her guidance^ we eater 
darkling a region of 
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Substance and shadow, light and darkness, all 

Commingled, making up a canopy 

Of shapes, and forms, and tendencies to shape, 

That shift and vanish, change and interchange . . . 

Strange congregation ! yet not slow to meet 

Eyes that perceive through minds that can inspire.* 

Even if we hold that she makes too much o£ her materials, and that, like 
Racine's Hebrew queen, 

D'un vain songe peut-^tre elle fait trop de compte, 
there is yet no gainsaying the vraisemUanee of bernarpativeart, or' tbe 
oomtagious influence whidh it engenders. She almost compels you to fbel, 
if not own, the strange awe of 

spiritual presentiments, 

And such refraction of events 
As 'often rises eve tket/ rise.f 

' She has been said to be enamoured of her revenctnts and restant$, be- 
cause they convey to her soul the dear assurance of a world to come — the 
purpose of this book being the oonveyance of that grand couvicticm to 
other minds : she is eager for the investigation of any new facts, in how 
questionable a guise soever they may come, which may, perhaps, let r in 
some more light upon the darkness which encompasses the mystery of life. 
Famous company would she have been for John Leyden, who, wheo-he 
got upon this topic, used to rivet the attention of Scott and other beaux 
esprtfs, by '^maintaining powerfully," and "with great learning," the 
effete traditions of ghost-seeing, and the ^'exploded doctrines of demon- 
ology,'' and sometimes '^afi^t to confirm the strange tales with w^ch 
his memory abounded, by reference to the ghostly experiences of his child- 
hood/' In him she would have hailed an M.D. who, in spite of his 
tliploma, would claim exemption from the stem strictures she passes on 
seientific ^'mties and ooUeges'' en masse, as i^stematically and most ig- 
norantly " putting down'* every new discorery — mesmerism. and clairvoy- 
ance, for instance — which opposes the textusreeepius of their inspired rule 
of £dth, or which *' promises to be troublesome from requiring new 
bought to render it intelligible." Against these doctors throughout all 
the world Mrs. Crowe uplifts « rin^g, protestant cry, as stiff-necked 
and dull-pated partisans, who, having declared against any new theoiy*or 
discovery in the outset, find it '^ important to their petty interests that the 
thing shall not be true ; and they determine that it saall not if they can 
help it." Her principle i a ■ oa expounded in another of her works---^at 
on subjects connected with the invisible world, all a priori reasoning is 
perfectly worthless ; the possibility of the reappearance of the dead, for 
instance — that is, of their rendering their presence sensible to us, who are 
yet in the fiesh, and whose gross organs are only calculated and deagned 
to take cogpiisance of material objects — ^is a question that can be argHed 
only by experience ; while this very experience, in all ages and countries, 
is, she eontends, in favour of the fact ; and although allowing herself ig- 
norant of the peculiar conditions under which '^ preternatural" reoogni- 
tions take place, whether depending on the state of the seer or the seen, 
or the mutual rapport of both, she states her perfect satisfieustion that such 

* Wordsworth: << Prelude.*' f Tennyson: ''Ih Memocism.* 

2o2 
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occurrences are more frequent than is commonly imagined, and valiantly 
protests against that " human pride and scepticism, and a reaction fipom 
the superstitions of a preceding age," which caused them to he concealed 
or denied, or explained away. In her polemics in favour of mesmerism, 
she scarcely does her spiriting gently. 

The collection of stories published under the name of " Light and 
Darkness," comprises specimens of Mrs. Crowe's manner in its **all and 
sundry'* varieties. There is more darkness, indeed, than light; more of 
grave than gay ; less of lively than severe. The book is beloved of those 
who relish a supper-full of horrors, and who find special entertainment in 
the simultaneous experience of the chimes of two in the morning (''not a 
mouse stirring," look you !), and the death-throes of a flickering lamp, 
and the alarms of a ghost-tale — ^all contributing to a shivering crisis of 
excitement, which sends the reader, with the perturbed gesture and 
dilated eyeball and stealthy tread of Queen Macbeth^ *' to bed — ^to bed 
— to bed !" Thus, " The Monk's Story" relates with " dreary" chrcum- 
stantiality the uncomfortable mania of a somnambule for roving about 
o'nights, and sticking decent people in their first sleep ; " The Surgeon's 
Adventure" pleasantly sets forth the unpleasantries of Italian banditti, 
with their pastoral inns, and ragouts of the flesh stipulated for in Shy- 
iock*s bond ; " The Lycanthropist," or wolf-man, who essays, with success 
fully equal to his merits, the part of the vampire ; " The Bride's Journey," 
with its strange series of contretemps and narrow escapes ; and '' The 
Priest of St. Quentin," a romantic police report after the own heart of 
police report students. " The Poisoners" furnish similar matter, calcu- 
lated to be highly welcome to " The Society of Connoisseurs in Murder," 
who, as their natural history and unnatural tastes are expounded in the 
English Opium-eater's memorable Lecture,* profess to be ctu-ious in 
homicide; amateurs and dilettanti in the various modes of bloodshed; 
and, in short, murder-fanciers, and who, whenever the police annals of 
Europe bring up a fresh atrocity of that class, meet and criticise it as 
they would a picture, statue, or other work of art. Then, again, Mis. 
Crowe's knack in getting up a case of circumstantial evidence, and 

* This Lecture is one of the cleverest and most characteristic of Mr. de Qnin- 
cey's writings — replete with humorous irony, ingenious illustration, erudite 
gossip, and philosophic burlesque. The sustained gravity of the lecturer, and his 
keen zest in explaining a recondite heauty, are inimitably flue. To readers of 
this generation, lamentably unread in the periodical literature of five lustra since, 
we may be permitted to explain, that the jeu d'eaprit in question expounds the 
aesthetics of Murder— methodically ranging from Cain to l»6r. Thurtcll — ^from bar- 
barian ages, when the art was little understood, and distressing bungling disgraced 
the profession, to the present age, when masterpieces of excellence have been 
executed, and when, to quote the Lectmrer himself, ^* people begin to see that 
something more goes to the composition of a fine murder than two blockheads to 
kill and be kill^ — ^a knife— -a purse — ^and a dark lane. Design, gentlemen, — 
design," continues this earnest and eloquent professor, "grouping, light and 
shade, poetry, sentiment, are now deemed indispensable to attempts of this nature. 
Mr. Williams has exalted the idea of Murder to all of us. . . . Like iBschylus or 
Milton in poetry, like Michael Angelo in painting, he has carried his art to a 
point of colossal sublimity; and, as Mr. Wordsworth observes, has in a manner 
* created the taste by which he is to be enjoyed.' " The " as Mr. Wordsworth 
observes," is here delicious, all things considered, and must ahnoit have ravished 
a smile from the poet himself. But to Wordsworth a sense of the ludicrous was 
as absolutely wanting, as the sense of smell. 
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tangling a web of mystery, is displayed in such narratives as '^ The 
Accusation," " Beggar and Burgomaster," and " The Tile-burner and 
his Family." Her revelations of social life are represented in '' The 
Money-seekers," and her comic vein, not very broad, or deep, or richly 
flowing, is traceable in the head-gear afflictions of ''The Two Miss 
Smiths." On the whole, the contents of these volumes read better in 
their original fugitive form, as magazine papers, than in the more im- 
posing g^ise of guinea-and-a-half glorification. And, speaking for our- 
selves, we must own that these tales of terror did not cast over us such a 
spell as to elicit an unconditional assent and consent to their assumed 
right of reappearance in another form— of revisiting thus the glimpses 
of the moon, in the hope of making night hideous, and a second edition 

pay- 

Nor are we over well-affected towards Mrs. Crowe's last venture, " The 
Adventures of a Beauty." If the invention of a labyrinthine plot is all- 
in-all, this novel is a triumph of high art ; and as there are readers who 
decide in the affirmative, and who postpone all other qualities to that of 
intricately- woven story, it is sure of its section of die myriad-minded 
pubHc. But if characterisation is of importance — if deep searchings of 
heart are in request-^if the anatomising art of Hawthorne is desired, or 
Currer Bell's sounding of the soul's dark and heaving waters, or 
Thackeray's ironic cautery of conventional life, — then is this histonr of 
Agnes Grosvenor null and void. In this respect, it is a decline m>m 
''Lilly Dawson." " Uoriginalite des caracteres a disparu, et c'est elle 
qui seule pent rendre une fiction vivante."* To this axiom, however, not 
all subscribers to circulating libraries will ex animo subscribe ; some even 
have a notion, uttered or unexpressed, that the less une fiction has of 
philosophic character-delineation, the more vivante it necessarily is. 
" The Adventures of a Beauty" we have seen aptly compared to one of 
those puzzles in which you discover a number of rings shut up one within 
another ; you cannot for the life of you tell how they got there, and are 
still more bewildered to know how they are to be got out again ; but to 
Mrs. Crowe all this is perfectly eai^y. In her hands, " the perplexities of 
a plot through which the tangled threads of circumstances overlay the 
humanity, and render moral truths subordinate to a machinery of intricate 
incidents, may not only be endured vnth complacency, but enjoyed as one 
enjoys the feats of a conjurer who can make a card fly out of the pack 
into a gentleman's pocket or a lady's reticule, and restore it into its 
proper place with a wave of his wand."f Yet one is scarcely resigned 
to a result which classes the author of '* Aristodemus" with professors of 
the legerdemain of romance — though the seat assigned her be shared by 
the Houdins and Doblers of their craft. The Wizard of the North — ^we 
mean Scott, not " Professor Anderson" — would never have attained to 
that title ot facile princeps, had he confined his orbit to going round 
about the caldron of magic such as this. 

* Madame de Stael. t Westminster Review^ April, 1852. ' 
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THE LATE EARTHQUAKE. 

Thb ^acthquake which occiaired in Englvid and Ireland on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, the 9th of Noyember^ presents features of marked interest^ 
not alone from, the great rarity of the phenomenon in the British islands^, 
but also from the wide diffusicm of the disturbing power, and the peculiar 
circamstaacefi imder which it manifested itself. . Happily, the force of the 
earthquake, or amount of (tremulous action^ was everywhere very sligbt. 
Aa &]; as can be gathered from various reports, the. area included within 
the influence of the force in question extended from north-west to south- 
east, &Qm Newiy and Tandragee in Ireland, some sixty miles north-west 
of Dublin, to the neighbourhood of London. Its centre of intensity ap- 
pears to have comprised Dublin and its neighbourhood. North Wsdes, as 
fan as Shrewsbury and Aberystwith, and the basin of the Mersey, includ** 
ing Livexpool and Manchester. It was felt at the Isle of Man, but not» 
as far as is known, at sea, which noay, however, have arisen from the dis- 
turbance of the sea itself by other causes at the same time. 

The shook appears to have manifested itself in Dublin at about four 
o'clock in the morning. As in other plaoefi, although hundreds of persoodS 
distinctly felt the vibration consequent upon the shock, yet, from, the 
novelty of the phenomenon, but very few were aware of its real nature.; 
and it was only as the day, advanced, and as people met in the streets and 
compared observations, that a general conclusion was arrived at^that idbat 
at furst seemed mere* surmise was in truth a stem reality. 

It appears that the houses in the city and its neighbourhood. wece 
simultaneously shaken to their foundations, and the greater number of 
their inmates aroused from sleep by the sudden noise and motion. In .all 
casfes the windows shook violently, and the delf, glasses, and candlesticks, 
and in moat instances chairs, beds^ and furniture, rattled audibly. The 
motion seemed to pass from north north-east to south south-west, whidi 
does not tally with its {^parent line of prolongation to North .Wales and: 
the. abasia of the Mersey, nor with the supposition of the British eaith-. 

n^te being the .outer wave of some great earthquake whidi may have 
eu' cities or kii^doms at. a distajnoe from us*. The duration <^ the . 
shook is variously given- at from fourteen to twenty seconds. Some det 
scribed the sensation as that arising from two rapidly, succeeding shocks, 
and not one continuous one. The day was uncommonly mild for the 
season of the year, and everybody- was conscious of the closeness of the. 
atmofifbere; Thb maximum of the therowmeter was^ on the. day previous, 
63 deg.,: the minimum 64 deg., the barometer, 29*820, windi south-, 
wesi^ widi occasional, rain* . 

In one instance, a portion of the ceiling fell; in several instances^ more 
pastieaUarly at Howth, at Newbridge, and elsewhere, persons were actually . 
thrown out of their beds. At Phibsborough, a stack of chimneys fell, and. 
at Kingstown a portion of the -boundary wall of the quay was levelled. In. 
some places th&> noise was like that of the arrival of a train, at others like 
an explosion. Sparrows were killed by the shock. 

At Kilbride, in the county Wicklow, and at an elevation of 700 feet 
above the level of the sea, the houses are said to have rocked in a most 
fearful manner, and the beds to have pitched like a ship at sea. 
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Subsequent information has shown that the earthquake was not eoa- 
fined to Dublin and. its vicinity, but that it was felt also at Newry and 
Taodragee^ some sixty miles north of the metropolis. As abo at Carlow, 
fifl^ imles to the south-west. Castle Howard, at Arklow, wae shaken to 
its:foundatbns. The western and more southerly counties appear, how* 
ever, to have escaped the unusual visitation. 

The earthquake is deseribed as having been felt at Liverpool at 4.30, 
and the shock appears to have been strongest along the line of the river, 
pacticnlariiy at Bootle, a village at the north end of the docks. The 
vil»ation was also felt at Birkenhead, and in the villages on the Cheshire 
side of the Mersey. The phenomena aoeompanying the shock were con- 
fined mainly to rumbling noises, tremulous motion of houses, shaking of 
beds and furniture, and stopping of docks. In one case only a soap-box 
was ahidcen from a dressuig^table, and broken to pieces. In Liverpool, 
as at Dublin, the earthquake was less sensibly felt without the houses. 
A police-officer, leaning agiunst one of the landing-waiters' huts, de* 
scribes the hut to have shaken so much that he thought he and it would 
have, fallen into the^ dock. The weather had been wet and sultry for 
som« days past ; on the 9th the day was dark and misty, with a drizsling 
rain* 

Prettgr Heariy mmilar phenomena were experienced at Manchester at, or 
aboo^.uie same time, and very naturally caused no small eonsternatioii. 

Eacdiquakes, which have been very justly described as '^ the most ter- 
rific, of all natunsl phenomena," are happily of sueh rare occurrence in 
these realms, that we cannot feel surprised at the sensation caused by a 
first intimacy wilh a visitation of such a fearful description. These feeU 
iugS' are well portrayed in a private letter from a young lady visiting at 
the time a relative in Manchester, and with the perusal of which we 
have -been favoured : 

" I fear I shall sc«rcely be believed when I say that I felt the shodc 
veiy distinctly. I was awakened by the room shaking violently ; I started 
up^.and felt (for I could not see, as we do not bum a light) the furniture 
in -the room< was vibrating in a veiy strange manner ; this, howevw, 
I naturally attributsd to the passing of some heavy waggon. The 
vibflatioii appeared to continue for about a minute after I awoke. There 
waa jio rumbling or «any perceptible noise accompanying the shock, but 
the/ windows shook as toey do. at home when a neavily-laden luggage- 
train is passing. One of the servants was awakened with the idea that 
the house was- on fire, and fidling down. The city of Manchester is 
thrown into a great state of excitement, and people can talk of nothing 
but the earthquake: we might be living in the neighbourhood of 
Yeswrius. The weather continues e»»ssively warm and damp, and not 
a breath of wind to stir the air ^ the evening before the earthquake was 
extoemely oppressive. The thunderstorm of Friday, though it did not 
do rany mischief, is generally acknowledged to* have been as severe as 
any experienced here this year, and seems to have been a kind of a fore* 
runner of the earthquake, for, instead of cooling the atmosphere, the heat 
has* been increasing, ever sinoe." 

The earthquake was, it aj^ears from the reports of the newspapers, 
thersubject of much conviNrsation in the-Exdiange throughout the day, 
and in all places of business. A gentleman at Sale, who, from a previous 
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residence at Saint Domingo, was familiar with the phenomenon, recog- 
nised the sensation immediately, and, like our correspondent, describes it 
as lasting about a minute. A young lady residing at Davyhulme Hall, 
having a lighted lamp in her room, saw the dressing-table vibrat«. 
Several persons spoke of a sensation of sickness. Dogs trembled, and 
were much frightened. 

The great physical geographer De Humboldt argues that the deep and 
peculiar impression left on the mind by the first earthquake which we 
experience, even where it is not attended by any subterranean noise, ib 
not the result of a recollection of those fearful pictures of devastation pre- 
sented to our imaginations by the historical narratives of the past, but i» 
rather due to the sudden revelation of the delusive nature of the inherent 
faith by which we had clung to a belief in the immobility of the solid 
parts of the earth. We are accustomed from early childhood to draw a 
contrast between the mobility of water and the immobility of the soil on 
which we tread, and this feeling is confirmed by the evidence of our 
senses. When, therefore, we suddenly feel the ground move beneath us, 
a mysterious and natural force with which we are previously unacquainted 
is revealed to us as an active disturbance of stability. A moment destroys 
the illusion of a whole life ; our deceptive faith in the repose of nature 
vanishes, and we feel transported, as it were, into a realm of unknown 
destructive forces. Every sound, the faintest motion in the air, arrests 
our attention, and we no longer trust the ground on which we stand. 
Animals, especially dogs and swine, participate in the same anxious dis- 
quietude; and even the crocodiles of the Orinoco, which are at other 
times as dumb as our little lizards, leave the trembling bed of the river, 
and run with loud cries into the adjacent forests. {" Cosmos," Bohn's 
edition, vol. i., p. 212.) 

Comparing the different accounts from Manchester and its neighbour- 
hood with one another, it would appear that the shock was mainly cha- 
racterised by a sort of upheaving motion, followed by others horizontally, 
which are variously described as shakings, undulations, vibrations^ 
tremblings, and such concussions as would be caused by a heavily-laden 
waggon passing close by a slightly-built house. Though it shook doors 
and windows, agitated pieces of furniture, and made crockery- ware rattle, 
it does not appear to have been accompanied with any very audible sound 
of its own. It was preceded for some days by a temperature unusually 
high, close, and oppressive ; but, as in the last observed earthquake at the 
same place, in March, 1 843, it does not appear to have caused any sudden 
rise or fall of the barometer. On the former occasion the barometer gra- 
dually fell ; on the present it seems to have risen gradually till after the 
earthquake, when it began to fall. That kept by Mr. Casartelli is regis- 
tered thrice daily, at ten A.M., and four and ten p.m. ; and at these hours 
on Sunday it indicated 29*49 inches, 29*62 inches, and 29*65 inches ; on 
Monday it was 29*76 inches, 29*80 inches, and 29*98 inches. On 
Tuesday morning, at ten o'clock, it had reached 30*06 inches, but soon 
commenced falling, and at four p.m. it was 30*02 inches. . The highest 
temperature on Sunday was 68 deg. Fahrenheit ; on Monday the mi- 
nimum, at an early hour in the morning, was 64 deg., and the maximum 
61 deg. ; and on Tuesday morning, about the time of the earthquake, the 
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minimum temperature attained, according to Mr. Casartelli's self-regis- 
tering thermometer, was 60 deg. . 

As to the direction of the shock, a writer in the Manchester Guardian 
sajSy there appears every reason to helieve, from concurrent and inde- 
pendent testimony, that it was north and south ; but this we have seen 
reason to doubt. It may, indeed, if not connected with some distant 
commotion, haye been a circle or large ellipse of movement, in which the 
vibrations were propagated with decreasing intensity from a centre, 
which would appear to have been situated in the Irish Channel, nearly 
midway between Dublin, the Isle of Man, and North Wales. The shock 
appears to have been felt at Aberystwith quite as early as in Ireland. 
Such was also the case in the Isle of Man, in Oxfordshire, and, as far as 
local time can be corrected, in other places. 

The shock was felt northward from Liverpool along the coast to 
Southport, Blackpool, to Fleetwood. From . North Wales it seems to 
have swept eastmrd through Shropshire, Worcestershire, and Glouces- 
tershire. It also traversed Cheshire, Staffordshire, and Warwickshire, 
and extended in an easterly direction from Lancashire into Yorkshire, 
where it was felt at Harrowgate and Stanningley, near Leeds. 

At Holyhead, the shock was accompanied by a very loud noise ; the 
wind was south-east; cloudy. The same thing occurred at Bangor; 
wind in the same direction ; weather foggy. The shock is said to have 
been more violent in the mountainous districts of North Wales than 
has ever been previously experienced. The air is described as having 
been unusually sultry. Towards midnight it is said to have become 
almost stifling; and people complained of a lassitude and oppression 
altogether unaccountable. The air is also said to have been surcharged 
with electricity to such an extent that the bells in many parts of the 
town of Caernarvon kept up a vibratory motion, and produced a peculiar 
humming sound. Early in the morning (writes a person who was awake 
at the time) a most unearthly quiet brooded over sea and land, broken, 
at length, by a sound more feaiful than the most violent thunder could 
have produced. There were no premonitory perceptions of slighter 
shocks, as is frequently the case in earthquakes, but all at once a roaring, 
louder than breakers at sea or tempests on land could ever produce, was 
heard around, and continued for perhaps twenty or thirty seconds with 
undiminished power, and then gradually faded away into a state of per- 
fect silence. The loudness of the sound was like that of the passage of 
a brigade of fire-engines at full gallop over ihe stones of a quiet London 
street. During the continuance of the sound a powerful and continuous 
vibratory motion was perceptible ; not like what is felt in many houses 
during a storm of wind, but a very peculiar tremulousness, which com- 
municated itself to both animate and inanimate objects. 

The shock is also described as having been very severe at Aberystwith, 
where it was stated that several persons were seriously iU from fright. 
At Shrewsbury, a portion of waJl near the Castle Forgate fell, and 
another portion of wall at the goods station of the railway terminus sunk 
considerably. The shock appears to have been severe also throughout 
Shropshire, exciting considerable alarm, ringing bells, and throwing 
down a wood bridge over the Severn. Here the direction is described 
as being west south-west to north north-east, but weakest in the west 
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Its lafeenKtv is also said to Yane been limited to a nanow fine or stcip of 
country. Th^ shock was also felt at Knutaferil, Northwidi, Congletoot 
and at Chester. The movemeat was also feh at Oldhanif' HaKrowg^t^ 
and 'Stanoinglevy near Leeds, in Torkshiie. Also at Wolverhampton, 
Brewood, and in Birmingham, and its neighbourhood in Warwickshiwi. 
At Bilsall Heath, the Wellington Road, snd.at Hockley, several of the 
inhabitants describe tremulous movements, accompanied by 'noises^ as 
having occurred somev^ierB about four o^dook in the morning. 

The earthquake is also- described as having visited Worcesteishireat 
about four o'clock. The report says, however, that there is some lit^e 
discrepanoy in the time given by different ipersons as to the exact period 
of the shock, which has led to the belief that more than one must have 
occurred. The weather was close and oppnssive, and there was .a vibra«* 
tion, or undulation of the ground, accompanied by a rumbHng noise. 
The shock was chiefly felt at Worcester, Malvern, Eidderminster, and 
Bewdley. The Severn had been flooded for somo days previously* 

In Osfbrdshire the shock was felt chbfly in the neighbourhood of 
Moceton^n-the- Marsh — at StrettoD, Ditchford^ Aston, Blookfey, and 
Bloseley. According to the Oxford Jaumaly the shock was felt about 
fouv'o' clock in the morning. The earthquake was preceded in this dis* 
trict, on the 5th of November, by a voltaic hailstorm, in.whkdi the 
haibtones were as usual crystallised, and as large as walnuts.* 

One remarkable instance has come within our own knoiHedge of the 
shock having been felt in Middlesex, at Hammersmith, near London.. A < 
lady V whose sleep is a good deal broken by ill-health, was roused at or 
about ha]f*^past feur o'ck)ck in the morning of the 9th by the.dbaking of 
her bed, and the rattling of a candlestick and glass placed on a ^air near 
her bed. She wa8.80 much alarmed diat she got out of bed ^d lit aeandle. 
Thai circumstance was mentioned tons before the learthquako had beeir' 
heard of or thought of.* . Possibly many other cases 'Occurred, if known ;< 
but occurring as it did at a time when nineteen-twodtietha of the popu- 
lation were asleep, it was passed over in many places, and still mor& so 
towwds the extremities of the wave. 

Mm. SomerviUe, in her woik on '^ Physical Greography,'' justly 
remarks 3 

'' There mast- be somo sing^ar Tolcanio action underneath part of • 
Great .Britain, which has occasbned 255 slight shocks of earthquake, of ^ 
which 139 took place in Scotland. The most violent of them have been 
felt' at Comric) in Stratherae. Of the > rest, 14 took place on the 
borders of Yorkshire: and Derbyshire^ 30 in Waies^ and 31 on the south 
coas# of England. They were preceded by singular phen(»nena,. as a 
sudden fell of ^ baroaaetor, fogs, and. unusual sultriness." — VoL:L,i 
p. 261. 

In an lold book of remarkable events, called " Truster's Chcenologgr/' 
the foUowiag earthquakes arenotioed as occurring in England: 

<' One thro'ont all England, followed by a great variety of fruit and«a 
latc^harvestin 1090. 

'^One in Shropshire,* 1110; one in December, 1116;* in Septembery 
1 12C^-; in August, 1 134 . One ^at overthrew the^ church in Lincoln, and 
othefe^ in 1185. A dreadful one>in February 14, 1426; One in Somer*' 
setsldbe, in 1249» At St. Alban's, 1250. A geneial one. that thscw 
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down St. Michaerff-oa-the-Hill-wHhout-Glastonbury, in 1274. TheJ 
greatest ever known io England, November 14, 1328. A very dreadfut 
one^ • aceompanied with thunder .and lightning, September 28, 1426;' 
Another, 1661. Also 1683 and 1692." 

The Manchester Chuxrdian for November 13, 1852, enumerates no 
fewer than eight earthquakes, experienced, more or less, in Manchester 
and its saburibs dunng the last hundred years. One in 175(X, one in 
1753, one in 1777, and the others in 1835, 1889, 1843 (two), and 
185d. 

The observations recorded with regard to the time of the occurrence 
were, it will be perceived, made under the circumstances with so Utile 
regard to precbeness, that it is difficult to draw any definite conclusion 
from them. Those -made at Dublin would seem to agree in the shock 
having been felt at or near four o'clock in the morning, while the mass 
of bbservations made in Liverpool, Manchester, and North Wales, would 
give about half-past four^ which^ allowing for difference of longitude, 
would still leave a sufficient lapse of time to give priority to the coast of 
Ireland, and would indicate a movement between west and east, or irom 
north-west to south-east. But then, again, the observations at Aberyst- 
•mihy Birmingham, and in Oxfordshire,- would indicate that this shock 
was felt in those places as early as four o'clock.. In the great earthquake 
of 1755, agitations of water were observed in various parts of Great 
Britain - at «vride intervals of time. For example, at Loch Ness and Loch 
Lomond at half-past nine, a.m. ; in Duriiam and Suirey, at half-[^ast 
ten, A.M. ; in Berks and Derbyshire, between eleven and twelve, a.m« 
The > last shock of a somewhat similar description—- which was experienced 
with various degrees of intensity in Lancashire and in the adjacent coun- 
ties of Westmoreland, Cumberland, Cheshire, Flintshire, and the Isle of 
Msn-^took place a few minutes before one o'clock on the morning of 
FrHiay, March 17, 1843. 

At the Royal Observatory, the mean height of the barometer during 
the 'Week ending 13th November was 29''$34. The mean weekly tem-> 
perature,' which was 54*2 deg., exceeded the average of ten years by 
7*7 deg. It has not been so high since the week that ended the 25th of 
September'; and since the beginning of October it has not been higher 
than 49^9 deg. In the last twa weeks it has suddenly risen from 
45^6 deg. to 54'2 deg. Thfe mean daily temperature was 54*6 deg. on 
Sunday, or 7*9 deg. above the average^ It rose on Monday to 57*2 deg.; 
dedined till Thursday, when it was 5(^3 deg.; and rose again on Friday 
to nearly the same height as on Monday and Tuesday, when it was about 
10 deg. above the average. *It was higher than the average throughout 
the- week. The wind blew generally from ihe south, 

De Humboldt, who has seen the earth frequently and violently 
agitated in a clear air and a fr^h wind, as well as in rain and thunder- 
stoinis, treats the general belief that a calm, an oppressive heat, and a 
misty horicon are forerunners of earthquakes, as a fallacious popular 
opinion, unsupported by the authority of inductive reasoning. The 
regularity of the horary changes in the declination of the magnetic ' 
needle, and in the atmospheric pressure, as indicated by the barometer, 
are»«ot also,- it has been ascertained, generally or necessarily connected 
witk earthquakes. Tet, although' this may be the case, as thus strietly 
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and scientifically placed before us, there is no doubt, on the other hand, 
that a misty, oppressive air, indicative of a peculiar electric condition, and 
often marked by an unusual rise in the barometer, does frequently accom- 
pany earthquakes, especially in countries least exposed to volcanic influ- 
ences. Volta's electrometer, for example, was strongly agitated during the 
protracted earthquakes of Pignerol in 1808. Humboldt himself acknow- 
ledges that, although in general the processes at work in the interior of 
the earth may not be announced by any meteorological phenomena, or 
any special appearance of the sky, it is still not improbable that some 
e£rect may be imparted to the atmosphere, in consequence of which it 
cannot act in a purely dynamic manner. Further, if no meteorological 
phenomena indicate the coming earthquake either on the morning of the 
shock, or a few days previously, the influence of certain penods of 
the year (the vernal and autumnal equinoxes), the commencement of 
the rainy season in the tropics after long drought, and the change 
of the monsoons (according to general belief) cannot be overlooked, even 
though what De Humboldt caUs the genetic connexion of meteorological 
processes with those going on in the interior of our globe, is still 
enveloped in obscurity. 

The circumstances under which ihe late earthquake occurred are sin- 
gularly suggestive for its explanation to two of the more simple theories 
that have been suggested in explanation of these phenomena ; the theory 
of electric influences, and that of the influence of water converted into steam 
by subterranean heat. Earthquakes, it is true, have always been of rare 
occurrence in these realms. Yet, historically, they date as rar back as a.d. 
1089, when a shock was felt throughout the country. Another shock waa 
experienced in 1274, a partial shock haviug been chronicled as apparently 
confined to Lincoln in 1142. In 1580 a shock of such gravity was ex- 
perienced in London that part of St. Paul's and the Temple churches 
fell. In 1690, Ireland suffered from similar causes. The inhabitants of 
London, who were much discomposed by a slight shock on February Sth^ 
1750, were still more terrified by a severer shock that occurred on the 
8th of March of the same year. Till that time the absurd theories of 
Kircher, Descartes, and other philosophers, that there were many vast 
cavities under ground which have a communication with each other, some 
of which abound with water, others with exhalations arising from inflam- 
mable substances, as nitre, bitumen, and sulphur — the common ilesources 
of bygone chemistry — still held their ground. But at this time, Dr. 
Stukeley, who had been engaged in electrical experiments, began to 
suspect that a phenomenon of this kind ought to be attributed not to 
vapours or fermentations generated in the bowels of the earth, but to 
electricity. These ideas were advocated at the same time by Beocaria, 
and further illustrated by Dr. Priestley. 

It is evident that the peculiar circumstances under which the late 
earthquake occurred were sufficient to give countenance to either of the 
above theories. There was quite sufficient in the electric tension, pro- 
duced by the prolonged and unseasonable warmth, moisture, and stag- 
nation of the atmosphere, to ground a theory of a contrast of a negative 
and positive condition established between the earth and the air, and 
producing tremulous vibrations like the shock of an earthquake, when an 
equilibrium was brought about, especially if that was, as is mostly the case 
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with electrical phenomena, effected more or less instantaneously, just as 
two clouds, one negatively, the other positively, electrified, produce, 
according to the voltaic theory, a hailstorm in summer time, and at any 
time the evolution of light, accompanied by thunder. Then again, 
knowing positively as we do how much the temperature goes on in- 
creasing (1 deg. for every 100 feet) from the surface towards the centre 
of the earth, those wedded to a previous theory might see enough in the 
g^eat rains, and consequent inundations of the present season, to explain 
the late phenomenon by the supposition of large quantities of water gra- 
dually absorbed and converted into steam by subterranean heat. But 
while the first theory has at least something like plausibility to lend it 
support, the latter has not even possibility, still less probability, to recom- 
mend it. 

To turn to another view of the subject. Although we have no active 
volcanoes in these realms, nor indeed any actual or recent igneous rocks 
or phenomena of any description, if we except the spontaneous com- 
bustion of certain bituminous and pyritous alum-slates, bituminous shales 
and coals, which certainly have nothing to do with the present inquiry ; 
still we have plenty of evidence of ancient (geologically speaking) igneous 
action, and we have further evidence that the deep-seated disturbances 
which have given origin to destructive earthquakes in other countries 
have been frequently from that very reason felt in this— in other words, 
that from the depth of the molten strata of the earth, strictly speaking, 
no portion of the earth is beyond the boundary line of these terrific 
natural phenomena. 

For example, on the 1st of November, 1755, when Lisbon was destroyed 
by a great earthquake, the effects reached to an immense distance, the 
utmost boundaries of which, to the south, are to the present day unknown. 
But northwards it is well known that they were felt in the British Islands, 
and to the extremities of Sweden and Norway. In Great Britain and 
Ireland the effects were chiefly manifested by the agitation of inland 
waters. The waters of Loch Lomond, for example, rose suddenly without 
the least gust of wind against its banks, and then as suddenly retired. 
Loch Ness was similarly agitated. At Kinsale, the weather being very 
calm, and the tide nearly full, a large body of water suddenly poured 
into the harbour with such rapidity that it broke the cables of two sloops, 
and cast several boats on the shore. The agitation of the water was also 
observed at numerous places in Surrey, Suffolk, Durham, Berks, Rent, 
Oxfordshire, and Glamorganshire. The character of these agitations may 
be judged of from the following : — ^At Cobham, in Surrey, a person was 
watering a horse at a pond fed by springs ; whilst the animal was drinking, 
the water suddenly ran away from him, and moved towards the south 
with such swiftness that the bottom of the pond was left bare. It re- 
turned again with such impetuosity that the man had to leap backwards 
to secure himself from its sudden approach. It will be observed in this 
instance, as in all cases of earthquakes, how difficult it is to distinguish 
reaction from action. The shock would appear, to have come from the 
north, whereas the seat of subterranean action being in the south, it must 
have been the reflex action that threw the waters to the south, after which 
they returned by natural causes to their own level. In the mines at the 
Peak of Derbyshire the same eartl^uake was felt as a. positive shock. 
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It is evident from such examples that at the moment we are writo^ it 
remains to be shown whether the earthquake, which has lately so natu- 
rally alarmed her Majesty's liege subjects, may not have been the outer 
wave of some great earthquake whidi may have shaken cities orMngdoms 
At a distance from us ; it not so, its peculiarities, which Temind us of the 
wet and rainy season that at Lisbon preceded the great earthquake of 
1755, of the warm weather, with long continued south and 60irth»-west 
winds which preceded the earthquakes of 1749 and 1750 in this country, 
the circumstance of this shock, like so many others, chiefly affecting the 
sea coast and banks of rivers (averred by Priestley to be a further proof of 
their being electrical phenomena), will deserve some eonBideration,«%but 
even then they will not satisfy the inquirer. The feurfiil earthquakovof 
1 783, which, according to Sir William Hamilton, caused a loss of some 
40,0()0 lives in Italy and Sicily, was manifestly a volcanic phenomenon ; 
so^ likewise, with many other earthquakes on record ; and it is not likely 
. that, although the Creoles of South America distinguish the least danger- 
ous of these phenomena as mere Temblares, or tremors, and designate the 
more violent as positive TerremotoSy that earthquakes should originate m 
some countries from subterranean igneous action, and in others from elec- 
trical influence. There may be different degrees of intensity of the same 
phenomena: it would scarcely be suspected that there may also be different 
causes. 

Yet the progress of science wotdd lead us to hesitate in effecting .any 
such broad distinctions. ." As the internal heat of our planet," writes De 
Humboldt, " is connected on the one hand with the generation of electro- 
magnetic currents, and the process of terrestrial light (a consequence of 
the magnetic storm), it on the other hand discloses to us the chief source 
of geognostie phenomena." The veteran physiealgeographer goes cm. to 
ooQsider these in their connexion with, and their transition from, -metely 
dynamic disturbances, from the: elevation of whole continents and moun- 
tain chains to the development and effusion of gaseous and liquid fluids^ of 
hot mud, and of those heated and molten earths which become solidified 
• into crystalline mineral masses. 

'^ Modem geognosy," cootinues the same {^ilosopher, ^^ the mineral 
portion of terrestrial physics, has made ■ no slight advance in having in- 
vestigated this connexion of phenomena. This investigation has led^us 
away from the delusive hypothesis, by whid& it was erustomary formerly 
to. endeavour to explain individually, every expression enforce in the ter- 
restrial globe ; it shows us the connexion of heterogeneous substances 
with that which only appertains to change in space (disturbances or de- 
vations), and groups together phenomena which at first sight appeared 
most heterogeneous— as thermal springs, effusion of carbonic acid, and 
sulphureous vapour, innocuous salses (mud eruptions), and the dreadful 
devastations of volcanic mountains. In a genersd view of nature idl< these 
phenomena are fused together in one sole idea of theTeaotion of the inte- 
rior of a planet in its external surface. We thus recognise in the depths 
of the earth, and in the increase of temperature with the increase of 
depth from the surface, not. only the germ of disturbing movements, but 
also of the gradual elevation of whole continents {as: mountain ehains' in 
long fissures), of volcanic eruptions, . and of the manifold production of 
mountains and mineral masses." 
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This is the true light in which these phenomena are to he viewed — ^that 
is to say, as having their origin in the raised temperature of the deepest 
molten strata, and the tension of highly compressed elastic fluids, 
accompanied hy the generation of dectro^magnetic currents, as in the 
formation of veins ; the existence of an active volcanic force, which 
although everywhere manifested, and as generally diffused as the internal 
beat of our planet^ attains but rarely,, and then <only atsepurateipoints, 
sufficient intensity to exhibit the phenomenon of eruptions. ^^ If," says 
De Humboldt, " we could gain information regarding^ the daily condition 
of all the earth's evrfiace, we should probably discaver that the earth is 
almost always undergoing shocks at somp point of its superficies, and is 
continually influenced by the reaction of the interior on the Exterior. We 
have in these phenomena the mine-like explosion — ^the vertical action 
from below upwards, and the propagation by undulations in a linear 
direction, and in circles of commotion or large ellipses, in which the 
vibrations are propagated with decreasing intensity from a centre towards 
a circumference. There are even districts that are exposed to the action 
of two intersecting circles of commotion." 

The great depths at which earthquakes have their origin explain their 
independence of the superficial nature of the soil and rock,. Thus, 
earthquakes have been felt in the loose alluvial strata of Holland, and in 
the tertiary basins of Paris and London. Then, again, among rocks, 
granite and mica slate are skaken as well as limestones or sandstones. It 
is not, therefore, the chemical nature of the constituents, but rather the 
mechanical structure of the rocks, which modifies the propagation of the 
motion — the wave of commotion. Where this wave proceeds along a 
coast, or at the foot and#n the direction of a mountain chain, interrup- 
tions occur from these causes at certain points. Active volcanoes, by 
aflbrding an outlet to pent-up vapours, and a means of communication 
between the molten interior of the globe and its outer crust and atmo- 
sphere, are everywhere safety-valves, and the danger of earthquakes 
increases as they are far removed from such openings in the earth.* 
Earthquakes, it is finally to be observed, are not as they appear, at first 
sight, to be, simply dynamic phenomena of motion ; it is known, from 
well attested facts, that they eject at times smoke, fire, and flames, steam, 
and hot water, noxious gases, and mud ; that they are also able to elevate 
a whole district above its ancient level (as for instance the Ulla Bund, 
after the earthquake of Cutch, in June, 1819, east of the delta of the 
Indus, and the coast of Chili, in November, 1822). Further, earthquakes 
act mechanically in three different ways, either in causing disruptions, or 
sudden and retroversed elevations ; or, finally, as was first observed in a 
great part of Sweden, in producing changes in the relative level of the sea 
and land, which, although continuous, are only appreciable at intervals of 
long period. 

* The danger of earthquakes is well known to increase when the openings of 
volcanoes are closed, and deprived of free communication with the atmosphere. 
Thus, the late earthqui^e may not improbably have some connexion with the 
activity of £tna, which, from the last news, dated Catania, Nov. 5th, after heing 
several days dormant, had resumed its activity, hut which may either have ex- 
perienced another check, or its existing state of activity may have been accom- 
panied by an earthquake of unusual intensity. 
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THE EVE OF ALL-SOULS. 

BY MBS. ACTON TINDAL. 

IV. 

[According to popular superstition, the souls of the departed are set free upon 
earth on the Eye of AU-SouIs. They are said to pass before the gaze of the 
watcher in their well-remembered human forms.] 

IK MBMORT OF MRS. MUKRAT GARTSHORE. 

I WEPT and listened ! One I loved was there, 

In death, as life, conspicuous o*er the crowd, 
Apart — above — all slowly through the air 

She pass'd, between the moonlight and the cloud. 
Sweet spirit ! wearing with inspired grace 

The '* mortal coil" too early cast away ; 
I knew the bending head, the pale bright face, 

The darkly-braided hair, the clear eye's ray. 
The slight and reed-like form ; I knew the voice 

That filled the graveyard with triumphant song. 
In notes like those the angel hosts rejoice 

O'er the lost spirit, saved and sought for long ; 
"Cantate I](pmino!"* th' exultant hymn 

The mighty singer uttered as she pass'd. 
New 'mid the dead and throng of phantoms dim. 

Glad light shone round us wheirl saw Thee last. 
Proud love gazed on thee with unselfish bliss ; 

Young wife, fond mother, cherished child wast thou ; 
Yet on my cheek I feel thy kindly kiss : 

It wrings my heart to think upon thee now. 
I've stood beside the cold white stone that lies 

Between thee and the warmth and joy of day, 
When the woods wore their rich autumnal dyes. 

And the first sear leaves fluttered o'er the way ; 
When the last whispers of the summer went, 

Through flow'ring reeds along the river's side, 
And wandering down the water's bright descent, 

Went forth unnoted on the ebbing tide. 
That ever waving grass, and flowing stream, 

And ivy-shrouded belfry lull thy sleep ; 
But Thou art with us in the midnight dream, 

Ajid in the morning Memory wakes to weep. 
Thou passest o'er our spirits strangely fair, 

With glowing lips, and cheek intensely pale. 
When the bless'd rapture of the chanted prayer 

Bears us beyond those clouds that ride the gale ; 
When the deep passion of some wond'rous stram 

Quickens and thrills the dull hearts of the throng, 
Thy voice in choir-like fullness swells again, 

O'er the souls haunted by its tones so long. 

• Psalm 149. 
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She glided onward, gazing up the sky, 

Transfigured, raised o'er human tnoughts and things, 
Sublime in adoration's ecstacj, 

God to her genius gave an angel's wings ! 

THE RISING of' THE CHILDBEN. 

LiOHi? between the clouds was flowing 

When the little children woke, 
Dewy-eyed, from slumber glowing, 

Through each dusky aisle they broke. 
From the pavement greenly spotted, 

In the house of death and prayer. 
Bones and books the dampness rotted, 

Grey and feath'ry mould is there ; — 
From the graves that dock, and darnel. 

And the stinging-nettle shroud ; 
From the reeking blackened chamel 

Of the o'ergrown city's crowd ; 
From each little mound that raises. 
% Up the mossy, thymy grass. 

Bound with brambles, sprenkt with daisies. 

Where the bride and mourners [ 
From the tombs of marble, proudly 

Piled against cathedral towers. 
Where the bells unwearied loudly 

Quarter all the fleeting hours ; 
From the gleaming willowy river, 

Still dark pools where lilies lave. 
And the reeds and grasses quiver. 

Quaking round the unknown grave, 
As though paralysed in tremor 

By the guilty deed they hide ; — 
Up they rose, each little dreamer, 

From the graveyard, aisle, and tide. 
Lo ! the rosy throng was haunted 

By the wild dove's rapturous note, 
Lullabies their mothers chanted 

Down the night winds seemed to float. 
Some in serge, and some in satin, 

All earth's Rachels wept for these, 
E'en from vesper until matin. 

Bending o'er their burdened knees — 
Arrows of the giant taken 

Sthe angels in their flight ; 
that scarcely stayed to waken 
In the bounds of day and night ; 
He who gives each mind its mission 

As it issues from His breast, 
Cancelled their unknown commission. 
Gathered them in love to rest. 

Dc, — VOL. XCVI. NO. CCCLXXXIV. 2 H 
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BABB8 in TSB^WOOD; 

Two Mr children paused befoie xne, 

Grave thnr mien, and strange their garbw 

When they lived, each English baron 
Clad in ateel bestrode his barb. 

When thej lived, the.wacring' Roaes 
With her best blood stained the land ; 

Earnestly they gazed upon me-«— 
Sweetly solemn — hand in hand. 

<' KnowBi thou not» oh, mortal stiraogsr; 

Who WQ are, and what ourfiftte? 
Thon hast lead our mournful legend 

Whan the red logs piled the gmtev 

^' Oft 1^ dtildish fancy dad- us 
In some beauteous infant form, 

When- the east wind shodc the casement 
Drifting: up die keen snow storm ; 

^' When the redbreast through the woodland 
Glanced, with noiseless russet wing, 

And among the sallow foliage, 
Close beside thee paused to sing ; 

^* Thought of us «anie glinunering o'er thee, 
Yes ! before thy mind we stood, 

We — the orphan babes- who perished. 
In the. lone and. trackle^ wood. 

" Such 'a night as this our unele 
Led us firom our-£ftther'a hall, 

When the four winds to each other 
O'er the wild hills seem to call. 

" Such a night as this he left us 
Where the stately foxgloves grow, 

Whiere o*er fungus rank and arum 

Stiff strong l^oms iheir branches throw. 

'' There the wild-cat finds a cover, 
And the ^soiled snake basks at noon ; 

There, on mosses soft, the glowworm 
Lights h^ pale lamp 'neath the moon. 

" Long hb slow return we waited— 
Watching, wand'ring through the g^oom 

Then we prayed, and called our mother 
Lying in our father's tomb. 

^' Helpless in the howling darkness. 

Breast to breast we trembling crept, 
Numbness strange and cold stole o*er us — 

In our grief and fear we slept. 
" Not on earth we woke next morrow — 

Twenty years rolled fleetly by — 
Priest and leech this mystic midnight 

Warned our uncle he must die. 
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^* Ftmg«iBt soent of herb and essence 

Throfi^ the dim^hot chamher spread ; 
Thexe the hallowed Host was carried, 

White-«stoled priests were Tonnd the had. 

"Hand in hand, as now thou seest us^ 

Came we at the SpiriVs call, 
Gleammg- forth like wands of lightning 

Planted on the dusky wall! 

'^ Ah ! the terror and the madness 

Of that sinful soul's despair — 
'Twas the Judge of men and angels 

In his justice sent us there !" 

Sweetlj smiling, phantom kisses 

Waved they as they faded fast; 
Ovep'^rue. the mournful legend 

Sounding from the solemn past. 



A YANKEE STEAMER ON THE ATLANTIC. 

BY' J. ' W^' HEeMmaODOVi 1I8Q« 

What shall I do tao alleviate my melancholy ? The canker of a long, 
peace has made the great ocean well nigh a novelty to me, despite my 
profeasionai caoeer, the usages of which time has so miraculously changed.. 
I will see what the economy of & Yankee steamer is made, of ; so I am. 
off hy railway to Southampton. The sportsmen are in the stuhhle-fields,. 
the. country is. still green and heautiful, hut all glides, like youth, rapidly 
away« I amdn Southampton almost hefore I am aware of it.. I should 
have taken my herth in London, if I desired a good one. It is now too 
late. They say so many guineas, with whidi five or six additional shoald 
be. understood : the steward's fees, wine, and beer,, are not included in. 
the thirty oc thirty-five guineas passage-money. The night-berth,, too, 
is, simply. a standing one, either above or below, shared with some two 
or three others- — this is awkward. 

The weather is* lovely. I went round the docks; but I wish they 
would water the road to them from Radley's Hotel, and even the dock& 
in. dry weather. I could not admire the run of our steamers ; it is taste- 
less. They have scarcely a single good point : the Yankees beat us 
hollow. "That thing," said the American skipper, pointings to the 
Parana, "is a great mis-shapen tea-chest, just fit for a collier." I 
coruld.noi dissent from the truth of the remark. I counted twenty -two 
feet dra£t of water marked on her just out of dock, and she then drew 
thirte^i* The American liner never has had twenty marked, and only 
drew nineteen, full coaled and cargo in. The same defect. marks all our 
steamers, more or less. The Indus, Medway, Euxine, Dee, RipoTL, 
and others, wepe here. Our smaller iron vessels struck me as better 
models — the Montrose and Indus best of all. Why do not om* builders 
send out a few able young men to the A-merican yards, to study their 
improvements ? To be behindhand in anything for want of a little 
observation, bespeaks a negligence unworthy of us. We may confess 

2h2 
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our errors candidly — a poor consolation when foreigners confess nothing, 
and will not g^ve us credit for our real excellencies. 

I am on board, and shall soon gratify my curiosity. Two great^ un- 
comfortable tables, fill either side of the main cabin, where some eighty 
or a hundred passengers sit in their allotted places, during your fourteen 
or sixteen not very comfortable days. A steamer cannot be otherwise 
than uncomfortable, from its very nature. You have speed and hope — 
ask for nothing farther. 

These American vessels are always filled by Germans. They take 
them up first at Bremen, on the Wesser. Upon going to look after my 
berth, I saw several German ladies. They and the men remained on 
board during the vessel's short stay of three days in the docks. All 
appeared homely and good-natured; they spoke German, one or two 
only, perhaps, a little English or French. Nothing surely is more tyran- 
nical than custom. These simple, economical Germans were allowed in 
this way to escape the exactions of hotels, and all the host of snares laid 
for victimising travellers. I question very much whether the captain 
would have allowed as many English, or even Americans, to have re- 
mained quietly on board so long at the expense of the owners. Very 
likely they would never have thought of including it in their bargain. 
As to ourselves, we are always ashamed of appearing economical, and 
ever in a great hurry to rush on shore into the first hotel that offers. 

Punctual to the hour, tm the 10th of September, about noon, we 
started. A small steamer tugged us out of the dock, and we found our- 
selves without fuss or confusion quietly in the Southampton water, with 
full steam on, but were obliged to suspend our paddles for three hours 
and a half, waiting for the captain, the consul, and the mails. They 
came to us at last, loaded, too, with lots of luggage, and accompanied 
with the passengers who had not yet come on board. The weather was 
still beautiful ; the wind fair ; every hour seemed a day's delay to one's 
impatience. 

We sat down to dinner as we rounded Calshot Castle, and passed by 
Cowes without distinguishing the famous schooner the America at 
anchor there. Its late captain and crew were with us, going back to 
New York. It seems to me an inglorious conclusion to sell her and her 
golden opinions. What was five thousand pounds to her owner the 
commodore, and what are borrowed plumes to Captain filaquiere, or to 
the Cowes squadron ? — their plumes " fluttered in Corioli !" 

I thought the price enormous. But I learned on board here that she 
cost twenty thousand dollars building, with an understanding of three 
thousand more as a present if she succeeded. 

The steamer I am in has good qualities, but is not fast. Her arrange- 
ments and fittings are excellent. The dinner abounds with good things, 
and even this first day was put on the table with admirable order. A 
gong is gently murmured round the quarter-deck ; the servants, who are 
some dozen mulattoes in green velvet uniform caps, and neatly dressed, 
take their appointed divisions behind us, and are very clean, active, and 
efficient. Besides joints of all sorts, roast and boiled, we have fish, soup, 
and many entrees and hors d'ceuvres. The tarts and puddings very 
nice, and, above all, an abundance of ice to cool our beverage. Very 
little wine is drank, or liquor of any kind, I find ; partly owing to the 
very high price charged. Most of the good wines are eight and sixpence 
the bottle. Our bottled beer is two shillings the bottle. This is the 
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steward's perquisite. It is hardly politic, nor is it quite fair. A pas- 
senger is forbidden to bring his own wine ; the advertisement says, it 
" may be had on board ;" and for " may " we read *' must." 

One thing strikes me at the very outset in these American steamers, of 
immense importance as an improvement — they consume their own 
smoke. The little tug was clouding all the deck with her black volumes. 
The smoke of this vessel's immense boilers was almost imperceptible, and 
so continued, even at the instant of throwing on fresh coals. Why is it 
that our steamers in all our rivers and waters are allowed to remain such 
detestable nuisances in this particular— in our harbours, in the Thames 
above all — we recal London-bridge and along the Pool. 

Those who travel must have no tender sympathies to throw away on 
the poor brute creation. One unhappy cow, torn from her calf, con- 
tinues to low ; the poor thing is in her crib before the paddle-box, 
■where there is another for the supply of milk, partner in her misfortune. 
These creatures suffer much while on board. 

Our first twenty-four hours finds us getting a final glimpse of the last 
rocks and lighthouses of the Scilly Isles. The weather is without a cloud, 
most beautiful, and those sterile continuations of the granite ridge of 
Cornwall lie basking deceitfully in the genial sun. But sunny days, or 
clouds and night, make all the difference in their terrors. 

We made the northward passage, keeping on the Channel parallel of 
latitude for the present, instead of steering at once to the southward of 
west ; the great desideratum being to get to the westward as fast as ever 
the engines and fine easterly breeze will take us. By-the-by, this east 
■wind already feels more soft across the waves than it did at home, where 
we justly hate east winds. We roll gently, the water is as qidet and 
smooth as it ever is at sea. But even this slight motion is too much for 
all heads and stomachs. The women are all uneasy, or half ill, and so 
are many of the men. Our run has been about two hundred and forty 
miles from Cowes. During the night we pass abreast of Ireland and 
Cape Clear, but too far off the land to see it. Coming from the States 
or the West Indies, it is highly desirable to " sight " Cape Clear, as a 
leading mark for the Channel. 

The Americans, laugh as we may, still go " ahead" of us. They do 
things on a wise and comprehensive scale. There are no less, I am told, 
than a hundred and six persons belonging to this steamer ; which is by 
no means so large, so fast, or so fine, as some of those of *' Collins's line" 
to Liverpool, the great rival just now of the Cunard line. This great 
number of persons consists of the sailors, engineers, stokers, cabin ser- 
vants, stewards, stewardess, and their assistants; captain, mates, and 
cooks. All seem to work with the most perfect understanding and har- 
mony. We never bear a word above a breath. It is necessary to have 
them pointed out to know the captain and chief-mate from any of the 
passengers ; nobody seems to want any orders or directions. 

We have eighty or ninety passengers in the first class cabins, and fifty 
or sixty in the second class forward, but hardly inferior in comfort to the 
first. The only thing which marks an awkward distinction for a brief 
two weeks, or only ten days sometimes from land to land, is the notice on 
the side forbidding the second class to tjome on the quarter-deck. It is 
terrible. It at once divides us into two castes. I could not help dwell- 
ing upon this unpleasant fact. How much we are the creatures of sur- , 
rounding opinion, no matter how imaginary our petty distinctions are 
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how ungenerous, how absurd. So, too, I thought of my handsome friend^ 
Mrs. G ■, who went to New York in the second class to economise — 
she who, immediately on her arrival, will be in the first class society 
there, where certainly very few of the mere steam*boat first classes can 
get, or those, many of whom I see at the same table here. There appears 
no help for it, but it is extremely humiliating and uncomfortable wmle it 
hurts ; it leaves a feeling of undue irritation upon the mind. 

With four of us in the same small cabin on the second or lower deck, 
under the dining saloon, or great cabin, the air is too hot and dose. 
The ventilation is capitally contrived, and all as well planned as possiUe, 
still I get up pretty early to wash and dress out of the way, and gain the 
deck as soon as it is washed and getting dry. Now, though the weather 
and the wind, that potent spirit afloat, is charming and £ur, there 'is 
nothing to be seen but the dancing blue waters and the clear sl^. We 
are cut off from the world, in our little humanity sense, and hum alone in 
our bee-hive upon the solemn waste of waters, from the grandeur of 
which we inevitably shrink — 

Dark heaving, boundless, endless, and sublime — 
The image of eternity : the throne 
Of the Invisible. 

We now be^n to talk to each other with less reserve. We make 
friendly little knots in particular conversation. Sitting next each other 
at table is one link to further intimacy ; and all takes the couleur de 
rose. Thank heaven! there will be no time for faults, or insufferable 
tedium, or to be bored to death. One can act up to a certain point, 
and be all things to all men, and that not too long at once, or our sin- 
cerity and impatienee may get the better. 

Yesterday the deck was chalked for a game requiring strength and 
address, called shovel-board. A certain number of squares are numbered, 
into which round, flat, wooden quoits are to be propelled, or slid along 
the deck, from a distance. It is good exercise. Other parties are playing 
cards ; and most of the men smoking, by way of pasang the time. 
Some are at chess and backgammon. 

In all our accounts of similar trips, I do not recollect to have seen any 
minute description of the manner in which so many people thrown sud- 
denly together spend their time ; and the general economy of the cabins 
and the crews. To be sea^sick, and to long for the end of the passsge, 
comprise all we hear ; as if there were nothing to say or nothing to know. 
In good sooth, the subject seems little less monotonous than it is in itself 
but a little information may be extracted from it. 

Eating and drinking seem the great business of our lives ; here in- 
tensely condensed. It must, too, be confessed to an Englishman, these 
necessary enjoyments are inconceivably varied and copious. We break- 
£EUit at Imlf-past eight, a.m. ; a gong is sounded at seven to awaken the 
passengers to their toilets. A walk in the fresh morning air is'desirabb 
as a preparatory, for the night is passed in stifling heat to all those not 
having a skuttle or window in their cabins. Certainly, though the ar- 
rangements and fitting up of the lower-deck cabins are excellent, whh 
every contrivance for the circulation of air, four men lying within two 
or three feet of each other on little shelves, for the cabins are only sixor 
eight feet square, makes it anything but pleasant. The wind, getting 
more to the south, and softer, begins to tell upon us. I often awoke from 
a feverish slumber in a profuse prespiration. JButto our eating eoono- 
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We lunch at twelve, and dine punctually at three o'clock, not) too 
much hurried. Sometimes we have ice creams, pears, dried firuits, oranges, 
ajqples, chestnuts at dessert, and wine often, more or less. Everybody calls 
for it in. turn. Sometimes we have champagne. Tea is ready at sevea 
o'clock, when there is only too much of meat repeated on the table. Then^ 
perhaps, we have a little music, a walk, and so to bed. 

It is the 13th of September, the weather still lovely ; our boots are 
well cleaned ; towels, water, all well supplied. Indeed, the supply of 
napkins, towels, and the like, every day for such a number of people is 
qmte wonderful — how do they manage it ? 

OurbreakfEists are as sumptuous as our dinners, every conceivable thing 
on the table : hot rolls, toast, bread, butter, ice, eggs, beefsteaks, venison, 
cutlets — ^veal, mutton-chops ; fish — ^fried, salt, and fresh.; coffee and tea, 
both^good, and milk in abundance in large pitchers. It puzzles me how 
the poor cow or two can possibly yield it. 

Two small brigs are in sight on the extreme horizon, one > evidently 
bound for Europe, the other outward bound. The horizon from our dedi: 
mi^ be ''reckoned at ten miles. 

The women seem most affected by the gentle roll inseparable &om the 
broad Atlantic. Their discomfort will endure, as it is not enough to 
make them fairly sea-sick ; so they stave it off as they can, and suffer 
more or less in consequence. The men are all in groups, at cards. 
There is a good piano in the cabin, and last night the women attempted 
a.Httle music ; but the rolling, though very gentle, cut short the concert. 
The piano is near the stern windows ; either end of the vessels having, 
of course, most motion. Many of the ladies play and sing. Some of 
the men are no doubt good musicians — the Germans, we may be sure. 
One of their lads played a little. 

The captain speaks of the relative merits of steamers ; that is, of the 
liners. He says a steamer cannot be too long ; that now-a-days they 
are made as strong as possible ; much more so than the unhappy Presi- 
dent or the Great Britain, a sister ship, which was shortly broke up, as 
uaseaworthy and good for nothing. It was known that the President 
was a badly built vessel, but of such things our paper public know 
nothing. I^ay, with all the parade of news, and minute details of 
every possible transaction, how little of the real '^ naked truth " is 'ever 
known. 

As the TFiashington is certainly a slow steamer, we can only rely on 
her being a good sea boat should we have bad weather. They say she 
is ; and as each day lightens us of some thirty-eight tons, not only will 
she go faster as she rises, but will be of course more buoyant— ^the first 
element oi safety. 

A poor little dog and cat have disappeared since we sailed. One may 
guess their fate from the unfeeling way we hear them talk of the poor 
dumb creation. Why should man ever act such tricks as make thoangels 
•weep? D(^s are charged five pounds passage-money. Few except the 
French are kind to a little lap-dog; a French lady very sensibly never 
fiufiers it to leave her day or night. In this respect, the mulattoes and 
negroes on board are quite as unkindly and ferocious as their master ; 
ifaey show no compassion. How are oiur sympathies thrown away on the 
miimes of mankind ! We chatter of slavery, and waste our commiseiia- 
4ion. We injure our West India poesessions in the name of mercy, and 
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act ten thousand hard-hearted tyrannies all over the world ; and in every 
yariety of circumstance, hut always with a *' distinction." 

I had hoped our daily run, helped by all the sails to the favouring 
breeze, would reach at least two hundred and 6fty miles a-day. It is 
not so. Yesterday, our bulletin on a card inside the stair-head cuddy 
only told of two hundred and thirty-four. Bets are laid that we are not 
in under fourteen days ; but, unless head winds arise, even this moderate 
rate will take us across in twelve. 

I find there is a surgeon on board by mere accident ; this might easily 
be unknown. 

The rapidity of action, and smartness of the cabin servants, is astonish- 
ing. Our own clever waiters are comparatively sluggish. Here their 
whole waking time is employed putting the cloths and plates on and off 
the tables. Glad must they be when the tea at eight o'clock is finally 
cleared away, leaving the night to themselves. The fore-cabin or second- 
class passengers, of whom we know no more than if they lived in the next 
street, have a separate establishment of cooks and servants ; their meals 
served as regularly as with the first class. Their cabin is on the same 
deck as ours, ranging before the engines. It looks as commodious and 
as comfortable as the first, only not quite so large or handsomely fitted 
up ; things in themselves of veiy little moment. 

As I lay last night in one of my frequent waking moments, finding 
the lamp still burning, and the night evidently far gone, I was in the act 
of " turning out," for get up one cannot, to blow it out, when the door 
opened, and one of the black servants put it out, saying the captain forbid 
any lights in the private cabins after eleven o'clock p.m. It was then I 
found it was past midnight. I was glad to get rid of this small addition 
to our heat. It is well we four individuals go to bed and get up at dif- 
ferent hours. It is impossible to dress, or even move, except one at a 
time. I am first in bed and first up. A French youth sleeps over me ; 
going to the States to learn book-keeping, English, and of course, Ame- 
rican enterprise, although his father, a French merchant, boasts of his 
wealth in Paris. Still, he is for launching his son in the " go-ahead" 
New World. 

I pity the young mothers here with theii* children. Some have babies 
in arms with no rest night nor day; besides their own nausea to contend 
with. Their husbands appear very kind and attentive, but cannot com- 
fort or help them much. 

We keep on the circle sailing track, following the same parallel of lati- 
tude ; indeed, as the wind sticks steady south, it sends us, steering west 
by north, a degree farther to the north. Our run to-day from the 
bulletin was two hundred and sixty miles for the last twenty-four hours. 
All rejoice, in spite of an increased uneasiness from the greater swell. We 
fancy a gale must have recently swept over this track of the ocean. A 
few porpoises are seen, but they soon leave us, annoyed or frightened by 
the noise and foam of the paddles. Otherwise, they will often gambol 
half a day round a ship, and pleasant, lively companions they are. They 
have been called the pigs of the ocean, from their compact shape and the 
taste of their flesh. 

We have a minister, two, indeed, of our religion on board, but there is 
no service; I think wisely, so numerous are the different professions of 
faith. Jews, Catholics, dissenters of all shades, and members of the 
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Church of England. Any one service would act as a sort of unexpressed 
reproach on the rest, so it is better we should all silently pray to the 
almighty power — to our great Creator. O God ! let me here on the face 
of the waters of thy mighty deep offer up my gratitude and love, and 
humble submission to thy will, blot from my mind my recent sorrows, 
harden that weak tenderness of soul wliich still fills my eyes with tears of 
anguish ! 

** Thy will be done," let me not feel the misery of losing my beloved, 
my solace, my remaining comfort. That time, swift *" stealing from us 
every day," brings still its softening balm to our hurt bosoms, and makes 
us hail the approach when '^ stealing us from ourselves away," will be less 
and less dreaded. How infinite is thy goodness. 

I still mourn my lost sweet love. She whom I have played with and 
watched and been wound up in as my other self ; the opening flower to 
smooth, and g^ve a balm to my declining years. The agony and bitter- 
ness of the blow is already somned to me. I am less stupified at the 
great calamity. I venture to think, and recal past tenderness, past en- 
dearments, past excellence, promising all a fond father could anticipate 
to love and admire — all now cut off by an inexorable decree — so young, 
80 admirable, so loveable. How hard, how very hard 'to be cut off from 
this bright smi, this beautiful world, to thee while still appearing in all the 
freshness of its most enchanting colours. What time have I to recreate- 
to forget— to replace my irreparable loss? What are all the millions of 
man's worth to me ? — nothing left ! The dreary fallen leaf, and falling 
snows, a little fire to warm my chilled limbs, a little common-place, and 
I join thy poor innocent soul — let me hope in heaven !* 

But to the immediate business of the remaining dull life. The waves 
rising remind me of eternity and of fate — 

Rough hew as we may, 
The conduct of our lives. 

The wind remains steady south with a tendency to the west. Each 
day, however, the weather thickens, and we have more swell and motion. 
All grows more sombre. Two violins have been taken from their cases, 
and a few notes struck on the piano; but sweet notes languish and the 
sounds cease. People's heads are down. Fewer appear at table, unable 
to withstand the " send," or pitching, which rather increases, while our 
sails are nearly close-hauled. They do us little good at any time, and 
now only serve to steady us a little. To-day our card bulletin tells us 
of 250 miles since noon yesterday. We have got across more than a 
third of our way, 

Steamers often meet each other midway, and one should think ours must 
meet some vessel, even steamers, much oftener. But such is the vastness 
of the ocean, such the minuteness of these immense vessels that cross each 
other that it is not so. Other causes of course operate ; thick weather, and 
the small distance of the visible horizon. Nor do seamen care much about 
the matter, unless they are very near indeed. They do not even speak 
each other, or go a yard out of their way to do it. This indifference^ 
on the progressing principle, is not kind or pleasant — is it wise ? I write 
this very little at my ease — ^not ill, not well. It rains, and the few not 
lying down, are at the cabin tables, at chess, cards, and smoking ; some 
few reading to pass the time. 

* The writer had just lost an only child. 
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It is now certun thk is a '^ slow boat ;" how we ran so far each 
timnty-four hours puzzles me. It appears that this company is paid 
100,000 dollars per annum by the United States' government, and they 
were to have had four boats. Finding themselves unable to get share- 
holders enough, they were forced to give up one of their best vesseb 
half built, the Humboldt and JPrankUny £Eister and finer vessels than 
this or the Hermann^ her sister ship. 

A first-rate ship of five or six hundred tons costs twenty pounds a ion 
building at New York. Larger ships cost something less, as the tonnage 
Husteases. Already the eteamers carry all the light and fashionable goods 
between the two countries. It is curious and instructive to hear the 
Americans talk of wide distinctions where we can see no differences ; but 
every craft has its mysteries. 

The wind has changed to the westward, and is very light, Nothing 
hot a heavy swell impedes us. The engines were stopped for ten minutes 
in the night for some purpose. I ask questions and catch all I can. How 
hard it is to find out the exact truth of anything — each person colours 
things in his own way, to say nothing of the excessive tendency to ex- 
aggerate. Thus, the fast steamers of Collins's line are said to consume 
120 tofns of coal in the twenty-four hours ; it is incredible. I find 
to^y a much more likely story — about eighty tons. Even that is enor- 
mous, a<id is not confessed. In this steamer the consumption is about 
forty ifOXiaj csdled thirty -six occasionally. They talk of not being able 
to ge^ up steam enough with the wind aft, or if the coal is not very good. 
Our run to-day has only been 224 miles. The light wind happily draws 
to the northward. About noon we saw on the horizon the steamer bound 
te Liverpool of die Cunard line, her smoke rising in black volumes. We 
passed her, a brig, and a ship, still nearer to us. All were left behind — 
on, on ! It now rains, and is cloudy weather. A violin is heard for 
half an hour, but none of the ladies venture near the piano ; indeed very 
few have come to table at all these last two days, owing to the pitching 
of the vessel from .the swell. 

I am more and more astonished at the inexhaustible provision of every 
jsonoeivable thing, and such a constant variety, too, as appears on the 
iaUe. Yesterday we had roast and boiled turkeys and oyster- sauce, 
fried soles and salmon, soup twice in the day, roast- beef, mutton, frica- 
eeed fowls, curry, tongues, veal cutlets, roast duoks^ and geese (cran- 
berry jam sauce)— all this in the greatest profusion for some eighty 
people. Puddings and tarts, jellies, blanc-manges, in great plenty- and 
variety. Dessert : apples, pears, grapes, raisins, almonds, filoerts, 
cffai^ges ; cakes of all sorts, figs, jams, plums, prunes, stewed plums, and 
meserved ginger — perhaps a dozen other things I forget, or didn't see. 
.The whole impression it gives is a suifeit of good living. One day, 
Sunday, we. had venison and ice-creams in addition. All the large joiii^ 
imd dishes are kept hot by spirit-lamps, and all are in a singular perfec- 
tion on the high seas. The joints, poultry, and fish are kept in a kind 
of ice-house ; nothing is lulled on board. Could Columbus but rise /and 
Jiehold the wonderful change since his days of scurvy or starvation — 
could he but see the mighty engine, tlie ''slave of the lamp," here 
4iieadily at work, driviii^ on this vast body ! 

There is no dressing for dinner, as may be imagined, with people half 
sick. To-day, being a little less pitching, a Frenchman's robe de chambre 
at table is found &ult with by a.&stidiouii lady. The captain, I believe, 
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Mh hhn of it in a good-natured way. One of the kudies plays \m a isrw 
polkas and waltzes — all that can be expected. An attempt to aeeompamr 
her on the violin by :the same Frenchman proved a failnre. Oar French 
pessengeis are all shopkeepers aad-marchandesde. modes. 

The rain clears o&, and the evening ^proves charming, with a beauteous 
sunset. Ranges of golden-<edged clouds ^nge the semicircle of the 
horizon, backed by the crimson glory of the setting luminary. Howiii»- 
lexpressibly -grand are the skies 1 how infinitely varied ; lifting the soul to 
/heaven and to God ! It softens that anguish which steals over n>y soul 
tin moments of recdlection. I look up at the Evening Star, and tiunkdt 
my bright paatticular star — my lost com^Drt, smiting and shedding its 
sweet, innocent influence on my crudied spirit. Am I write tears Jfili my 
eyes. I must. not indulge, but fly the "luxury of woe," a weakness ;no 
•ime now can understand or share in, .nor woiild I share the sacred, last 
«ad memento of what once was. Is it not wise that we ^should be in- 
'tensely sdfish ? Our own woes, as we live on, are almost too crushing 
to bear, without adding those of others. The .most stupid .and callous 
are surely the happiest of mankind. 

This is Wednesday, the l7th/of September. The «well gradually Jii^- 
sides iin a small degree. On all wide dseas it is in vain to ^expect sttil 
water. The long oceanic wave ever heaves in ceaseless undulation. 
There is now more talk, more gaiety ; the ladies come out of ^their 
.cabins :more, though still for the most part silent, reclining, pensive, ill 
at .ease. I find it di£Bcult to bow to all, and yet feel annoyed at keeping 
lany £air one a stranger ; we £ancy a neglect and an inimical feeling in 
those passed so often close touching, yet unacknowledged ; yet we ore 
iveiy social oh the whole. The Germans and French are most so, perhaps, 
.hanging together in little coteries, from the same ideas and tastes. We 
land the Americans do the same, but the facility of the same language 
.'has perhaps most to do with it. 

I am amused and instructed by the conversation among the pure 
Americans, and their opinions of our writers about them in their tripe to 
America. They differ among themselves wide as the poles. One paity 
thinks and knows all that Captain Marryat, Mrs. TroUope, and others 
said to be perfectly true, but throw the absurdity or oddness on a few 
^individuals of their great family. Others swear they have written 
nothing but a tissue of exaggerations and positive felsehoods. Many, 
indeed, of the best educated, allow that our writings have done ihm 
much good, and effected in good manners what they themselves despaired 
of bringing about^such as shirt sleeves, and legs cooked up on boxes, 
itables, chairs, and the. like, in ladies' company, and their habit of spitting 
■about everywhere. 

. Here one sees all the peculiarities we have laughed at ; but to descoribe 

or to fix them on individuals would at ihis time of the day be neither 

mo?el nor amusing — ^the image is worn out. The novelty of conduct soon 

departs, and we find the person, after all, essentially much like ourselvos. 

There is also a positive poverty of resource and vulgarity in running 
Toven the -shadows of worn-out ideas and good things to death. 'Our 
cleverest writers just now about town are growing out' of cbtte. ^We 
.anpire to something beyond the eternal sneering at eockneyiimB, or 
'flnobinsms, or mhnii^ing -the skng of the rich or poor vulgar, just as one 
is sick of eternally bepraising people for ordinary qualities-^ rather tao 
much the £uhion' with U8,« everywhere out of our ' fint^cirde. ^Our wi^as, 
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with their cleverness, wit, or finesse, ever idming, a la Punchy are wide 
of the mark, and sin against the very laws they would affect to estahlish. 
Consequently the hits grow more feehle. The essence of wit, of humour, 
of a male understanding, and some real knowledge of the world, and 
things in it, is not exactly fitted to sustain a lengthened mediocrity. 
Hence the cold silence or faint smile in the few, the loud laugh and 
empty wonder in the many. But writers cannot live hy the few. Not 
to mention the falsehoods, igpiorance, and prejudices pandered to, if not 
religiously helieved in, too frequently. Where can we lay our hands on a 
work not exhibiting them by way of seasoning. Thus every country goes 
on amusing itself. Creating little paltry gods, popping them up and down, 
in and out of their little holes, like the prairie-dogi^ of the Yankees' far 
west. Each gives its note, and disappears ; but the village is edified. 

Our last news on quitting England was of Cuba and the fifty un- 
lucky wights shot at Havanna. The Americans have but one idea — 
Cuba must, sooner or later, be one of their states. The wish is father 
to the thought ; the thing is natural, is apt, is certain. In vain the 
Times thunders its political morals to the world. The New World 
laughs at our morals, seeing how well we exemplify them. They think 
us mawwormish ; our cogent reasons too, absurd as specimens of a state 
virtue, we carry into action ! At the Cape, in Cabul, or in Borneo, we 
act just as it suits our convenience in morals. Words are infinite. Very 
good words may be used to defend and make the worse appear the better 
reason in every thing. Your party writer can in any given week write 
round the circle of opinion, and so hash up truth and falsehood that men 
«wallow all, and sink into a Babel of confusion, hence our obscured ideas 
of good and bad. We grow stupified in our speculations, and would be 
49aints ^' when most we play the devil." Not so the young and active 
spirits for good or evil. They march on, and laugh at all laws — all 
human laws, at least — that cross them ; and these are often so bad, so 
contradictory, so absurd, that one almost ceases to marvel at it. The 
great code, therefore, must be kept intact — " Success warrants every- 
thing ; thus morals are often made to assume any accommodating shape." 
This, too true of nations, descends into and holds good of private life, 
both HI America and England, to an extent not suspected. 

We are so far lucky. To-day the wind is steady and gentle firom 
the north-west, the sea still smoother. We set our studding-sails again, 
and the deck is covered with walkers. Sounds of a fiddle strike the ear 
in one of the cabins, cards are playing right and left, and the sun shines 
brightly down on us, lighting up om* tables. Two vessels have already 
passed us on the far horizon. Nobody thinks of communicating in any 
way ; speaking them is totally out of the question ; it is still eti avant! 
— foTwsixdy forward ! 

We approach on this the 18th of the month, and must be near the 
Banks of Newfoundland ; the morning is cloudy, the water smooth, and 
all our little sphere sufficiently alive. 

In this world everything is judged by comparison ; so I hear from a 
young man who has crossed eighteen times in steamers. He says that 
the Cunard line is the best, and most stylish, in the cabin appointments. 
The steamers are as fast, and safer, than the Collins line ; better built, 
and more carefully navigated. From the Americans, I only hear of 
CoUins's steamers being the fastest. They are both, just now, ten 
pounds dearer, but are coming down to thirty pounds or guineas. 
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Surely this sum after all is enormous, compared with the short- 
passage steamers among ourselves or on the American waters. We 
are told, however, that they are often losing concerns ; the four or five 
thousand pounds passage-money being swallowed up in losses, in expense, 
freights, and so on. Small consolation to the inquisitive passengers. 

We are slow, and said to be sure, but the captain affects to be dissatis- 
fied with even two hundred and fifty miles a day, of twenty-four hours, 
consuming only forty tons of coals, let us suppose. The Collins' line 
vessels consumes eighty tons a day, and gains on the whole perhaps only 
two days out of the twelve or fifteen the passage is now reduced to ; it is 
hardly fair on these '' Ocean" line of engines ! One thing is cei^ain, our 
engines work very smoothly and steadily, with little trembling, not so 
much as with the more powerful steamers from Liverpool. We now wind 
the evening up with a duet of fiddles, playing '^ nigger" tunes, *^ Susanna 
don't you Cry," and the like, at which there is boisterous mock applause. 
At starting we drew nineteen feet of water. One reason why the engines 
could not drive us beyond ten knots the hour, and barely that, without 
the help of the sails ; we are much lighter now. 

During the night of this day, the 19th, we have been running across 
the Banks. We encountered drizzle and fog, but they are not very in- 
tense. It clears off; the breeze becoming gentle and fair from the north. 
We pass two ships at a distance, steering the same way. Their sails 
shine cheerfully in the sun. The sea, too, is comparatively smooth, and 
all our little world very pleasant and lively. The game of " shovel -board" 
is again much in vogue. The run at noon announced two hundred and 
fifty miles ; having nearly, if not quite, crossed the Banks. The air is 
cool ; and, as we are now steering west south-west^ we shall run into 
warmer air, not that it is at all necessary, for this cooler weather gives us 
comfortable nights in our close cabins. 

After a night of rain, on the 20th of September, the wind was round 
for the first time fresh against us from the south-west, bringing warm sun- 
shine, but more pitching, and the late smooth sea by degrees, but per- 
ceptibly enough, piles up unpleasantly ; many heads are down, and pen- 
sive people in reclining positions. What creatures of habit we are. I con- 
stantly see and hear things unmoved, which certainly at home would have 
disgusted me. I find an extreme difficulty in getting at the real unvarnished 
truth of the most ordinary occurrence. One must see with one's own 
eyes, or be wide of the mark ; everything is described here in hyperbole. 
Everything monstrously detracted from, or exaggerated. How easy it is 
to lie like truth, and deceive under the garb of frankness itself, whence is 
this proneness to escape from the " modesty of nature." 

Besides all this, let any man with some of life's poetry, the beauty of 
earth and Heaven's own pure images in his mind, still dreaming of disin- 
terested, innocent moral influences, take a passage across the broad At- 
lantic in a Yankee steamer. Not the terrestrial world's blind and most 
fervid adoration of the golden calf can ever have given him so clear an 
idea of the potent spell in all its minute workings, as at the two long 
tables of such a steamer. Let Croesuses and Rothschilds go about the 
'earth and water! We should only be rich, "very." That is enough. 
Be careless, liberal to extravagance, that is the only virtue. All look up 
to, or down on you, accordingly. They scan your every bottle of cham- 
pagne, and sentence you accordingly. Only spare your breath or your 
purse, and you are " poor indeed." la this feeling I observe the very 
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pBrtriui and. meMncr the ^^orders*^ pari pam»ynA: t\mk:amn 
growing oipwiitMiawMiin- vailt* Tfaif> HMsial greodinesa, ooBinfBi oooBgie 
wm y m h &n^ i» here oosiseiitittlied! into an intensity enough to- pitch te 
limbo«aay fbradooaied' eoononiy' of & paasengec The hateful wood inth 
all the* hotttehold nistoes is the abhorred of hotels and steam^hoats. The 
intiBiwtft the agieeidile^. the pbasant^ all drag one way^ and dim into your 
pane. The sfaamefnl prioe of wines, here that pay no duty setr.nieiQm 
tfasoe thoughts. W^tioie wine with eaeh other,, and play the ;'^hand^ 
seme/' wemnst.aei down. al^letat ei^t or. ten gvineas per headfor twi^hrer 
OB fborteen days' passage* If we get off. £ca half it will never easooe 
on '^golden? opmiona^.nor peimitus to escape a flhrog^of eontempt.. 

In) our own Cunand ]in% I understand that the eost of. wine, . and nee 
ofr ganbhngf'besidBBy is^somedmet carried, to an enormeiis ezeeasi Om 
oner oeoasion a gallant officer, ga^ a. wine or champagne- windnip to'tbft 
dinner Eaidi man- had two pint bottles and a haif forced on him to; 
gpst lid of. The soene was a sort of saturnalia — a faaochanalianiniadnesBL 
Some hwi itiwaa saU, washed their hands in whattheyoonki' no iowffBE 
force down their throats. What a degracbd ammal at times^is^ raaai;: 
and yet>. with what a lenient: eye da we look on his coarsest exaoesaBS. 
The ^ 'Stirrup enp^' and hard drinking, still ling«nng in the north; of ami 
idimd, are; rrat^HeiDded in these passages over the oceani 

If I am to bdjere-all' I hear, me tempemnoe mania of a section of the 
Americans is losiog, not gaining- ground, even among their ^ppii^^. 
It.iKoertain, whatever rules their sea-captains make, they seldom, gaiic 
a proselyte among their seamen. These only remain sober per hitcm 
for- the voyage, to plunge into accumulated drunkenness the momentrthey 
amye in port. The short ahstiuence* and lack of stimulus seema to in»> 
crease their love of drinking tenfold. It is hardly wise, to foshid.A 
reasonable quantity afloat ; for, besides that the ship's water requiran 
aosae litde oocrections for health's ssJce, and habit has made it a positive 
oomfor^. it is felt to aweetoi the seaman's hard fare. For hard is^poer 
Jack's &re, haaod Ms- W4irk,.hani his life ! '^ Who. would wish to-see^aeaft-^ 
men enlightened and. critical," say some imfeeling persoiis^—afasaid;/ 
'^ No, let ignoianee and brutality be the seaman's lot ; life would, indeed^, 
be a sea purgatory if they were better off than they were; What havef 
they to do with the delieacnes and- amenities of this world ?" We lai^h 
and wink at their follies and excesses — ^and well we may. They arertfae! 
helots of the cirilised worlds and in no nation so vilely considered as. ins 
the United States; The name ^^free citizen" applied to them seems^. 
indeed, a modcery. Afloat or on shore, their doom is cast. ThousaiHls* 
of them upon thousands may envy the hardest lot of the worst uasd 
Yirginian or Alabama slavse, with. Dr. Johnson's deflnition of a ship to 
boot With u% whether in the navy, merchant service, or coasting' 
trade,, it is still too much the same. We tickle them with stage clap^' 
traps aod after-dinner speeches-^ — empty unmeaning words ! 

Let this go on as it has done and England's fsite is sealed. She i;nil 
sink to rise no more under the Union Jack. What less does such ingra- 
titude deserve ! We build clumsy men-of-war, steamers particularly, at 
a most extravagant rate ; give promotion by favour to a class ; negleot 
our old veterans sank into^ oblivion ; allow pert youth to usurp all the best 
posts under ministerial influence, and the friendship, interest, or caprice 
of some first lord, while our sailors are ill paid and neglected. A mean, 
unwise^* eeonomy" masks an ignorant or extravagant expenditure, and 
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abroad and at home forms a considerable episode to this precious ^^ His- 
tory of oiir own Times." All this is as plain and true as the sun at noon. 
Cut up and commented on in some of our papers every day in the week 
with w rnuek* codkmss as: ir they 'werec talking of the government of the 
moon! I rave — what have I to do with affairs of state, an obscure indi- 
vidual of whom nothing iff asked or expected but to pay his taxes at 
home, and thank God things are no worse? I am now hx away on the 
Blue-ocean; Sharks and dolphins dream not of man's giievsncasf noir &et 
Aemselves about admimstrativeineapadides; The weather is fine^ It 
is Sunds^, and we have divine serviee for the first' time* Most of usaln 
tend^ and thank God for his mercies so far. The seemon is to the pur- 
pose whether our -minds are> or not; We drink ofaanipagnewith.eaDli 
other afterwards at the captain's end of the table. Tiie ship pitches^ bat 
not^mueh, and we have^rnn two hundred and' tweafy-sixr miles in the last 
twenty-five hours. Our* arrival is' predicted to an hoar, aad.fleveraisnl 
pass us. 

A fine pilot New York schooner ran - closer to usii We^aee^a h i rodwi 
leagues east of New York, but leave him behind us with di£Boidty, Ibr 
th^ craft Bail like the- wind ! The eng^es have only beenstopped: twice 
or three times the whole way over for about twenty minutes each, tinioi 
The passengers beg^n to look aftertheirchests and portmanteaus. The 
Custom-house searchers are spdcen of as very ms/Ii. 

We have a fine fair wind.- All the worid is on the ^wr vkm, 
dressed smartly, and smiling. At nine o'clock we see the highland: of 
Never-Sittk, not at all high ; and by twdve we pass the lighthouses oil 
Sandy Hbok^ with the Jersey white, sandy, low shore, and then bear 
away for the " Narrows,^' between Stotea Island and Tony Island, where 
three-tier batteries, built of brick, command the pass. 

One is particulariy struck- with the numerous pretty white villas and 
cottages om«e on both islands. On Staten Isle, about the quarantine 
station, where the health officer comes on board. This is a large village, 
increased a. hundredfold ^neel last saw it twenty years ago^ Here, on 
both sides, the opulent citizens of Ne^ York have their country-housssL 
Some of our writers have described the luxuxious lives they lead in these 
rural retreats. 

Inside Sandy Hook, and over the whole face of the bay, may now 
her seen innumerable smnll craft, tng^steamers, passage-steamers, ships 
home and outward bound in vast variety and profusion. It is this which 
makes the approach to New York so wonderful to quiet EuropeuQS. If 
in England, from Sheemess to London Bridge, our Thames is fall, livdiy, 
busy, beyond, fiir beyond all the European, world ; here we find ourselves 
outdone. As we approach nearer and nearer to the city, the forests of masts 
on both sides, in the Hudson and East rivers, are astonishing. On tfaae 
North, or Hudson river side^ it is a forest of steam funnels. About one 
o'clock, we hauled into a " slip," and made an addition to this vast number. 
Setting aside the innumerable steamers out and in, the beauty and. siase of 
the ships themselves- is admirable. Oar own fail in the comparison. 

We have some fine Indiamen, but, speaking generally, I am sorry to 
remark the Americans surpass us.. To say nothing of their unfettered 
and indomitable activity, they will make two voyages to our one. They 
outsail us as the clipper yacht America^ whose captain now piloted us in, 
did our club atCowes the other day. Here terminates my sea-going ad- 
yenture, pour dUtraire, and it partially answers my esqiectations. 
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YOUNG TOM HALL'S HE ART- ACHES AND HORSES. 
Chaptee XL VI. 

Although the coast seemed clear as Lord Heartycheer hurried our 
fair lady along, yet was every nook and point of observation occupied by 
curious eyes, all bent on seeiag what the new favourite was like. 

"'Deed!" sneered pretty Mary Smith, the stillroom-maid, with a 
haughty toss of her neatly braided head ; " I'm sure she's nothiu' to 
make a song about." 

" Fine feathers make fine birds," remarked Jane Softley, the third 
housemaid, to Roger Flush, the second footman. 

" Well, she's a contrast to the empress, any how !" exclaimed fet 
Bridget Brown, the head laundry-maid, to Mr. Smoothstep, the groom of 
the chamber. 

" The tanner's wife's worth ten of her," rejoined the polite Smooth- 
step, thereby conveying an indirect compliment to Bridget, who was as 
plump, if not as pretty, as the empress. 

When, however, his lordship with the fair object of these remarks 
apjpeared on the top of the massive flight of stone steps leading down 
into the spacious, heavily battlemented court-yard, symptoms of anima- 
tion were apparent, and Mr. Spurrier, the bareheaded stud-groom, in- 
stantly emerged from a stable, leading the beautiful Lady Jane in his 
hand, and had her sideways at the bottom of the steps as Angelen& 
reached them. 

" Stand by her head," said his lordship — " stand by her head," re- 
peated he, adding, '^ 1*11 put the lady on," stooping to take her foot as 
he spoke. 

Angelena lifted her habit becomingly, and raising her taper foot^ his 
lordship vaulted her into the saddle as light as a cork. 

" That's capital !" exclaimed he, now standing erect, and looking her 
over as she flounced about adjusting her habit comfortably in the soft 
saddle — "that's capitall" repeated he, now helping her to smooth it. 
" She'll carry you like a bird ; and now, if you'll come this way, I'll get 
my horse, and we'll be off." 

So saying, his lordship led the way through the coach-house court- 
yard into the one beyond, where there was an instantaneous burst of red 
coats — ^Dicky Dyke emerging from one stable, Billy Brick from another, 
Samrom a third, and Mr. Faxton, the scarlet- coated, but now gaitered, 
second horseman, from a fourth. Quick as thought they were in 
their saddles, and, at a nod from his lordship, were trotting under the 
jnassive archway into the open of the country beyond. The purple- 
coated feeder stood with the kennel-door in his hand, and, at a 
signal from Dicky, the glad pack came chiding and gambolling over 
the green. 

"Gently!" exclaimed Dicky; "gently!" repeated he, shaking his 
head at the mirthful ones, as much as to say " Don't make a noise, we're 
out on the sly to-day." 

Billy then reined in his horse, and, preceded by Brick, trotted gaily 
along at that pleasant post-boy pace so familiar to fox-hunters, Hi» 
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lordship and Angelena followed at a convenient distance, his lordship 
riding a splendid three-hundred-guinea grey, that had not heen out for 
a week. As soon as he got him settl^ on his hit, he sidled up to the 
lady, and opened a profuse hattery of compliments upon her : " Well, 
now, she did look lovely! — never saw her look so well. Her brown 
Gariabaldi was so becoming — the colour matched her beautiful hair so 
nicely. The new feather, too, was charming — the very poetry of a 
feather! Never saw a habit fit so nicely — set off her bust and figure to 
such advantage. liked to see a lady got up with taste — ^neatly-fitdng 
gloves, nice chemisettes, and tasty kerchiefB," his lordship eyeing Ange- 
lena's delicate pink-and-white one secured with the well-known diamond 
pin. So they proceeded through the park, pleased with themselves 
and each other. The day was still gloriously fine, though the dancing 
sunbeams and water-marked sun, occasionally gave him '^ pause," and 
make him wish he had brought out Paxton, with his macintosh or 
great coat. However, one always hopes the best ; always trusts that this 
day will be the exception to the rule ; nor, so long as the bright sunshine 
lasts, will we believe that so much splendour can be suddenly changed 
into murky melancholiness. 

So thought his lordship as he now proceeded silently along, varying 
his inward admiration of Angelena with congratulations at his sagacity 
in sending the dry things to Mrs. Easylove's, and speculations on the 
probable result of the adventure. Angelena, who was equal to any 
quantity of compliments, and not knowing how long the opportunity 
might last, aroused his lordship from his reverie by exclaiming, . 

" What a lovely tile ! What a lovely tile !" repeated she, his lordship 
evidently not catching the first shot. 

'' Ah ! ah, yes— a Lincoln and Bennett,*' replied his lordship, un- 
covering his old frosty prow — ^' a Lincoln and Bennett — capital tile- 
makers they are — ^have dealt with them for many years," added he, 
putting it on again. 

'^ No, it was the horse's tile I was admiring," laughed Angelena. 

" Oh ! ah, yes — the horse* s tail/* rejoined his lordship, now better 
comprehending her dialect — " oh! ah, yes, he has a very beautiful tail — 
a very beautiful tail ; so has yours — so has yours — carnes it well, too— 
carries it well, too— cany you well, I hope — carry you well, I hope." 

His lordship then got up the steam of his compliments again, and pro- 
ceeded to praise her as u he had never seen her before, all of which 
Angelena received with the most enjoyable composure and delight. She 
would have backed herself at ten to one to be a countess. What a 
dasher she would be, she thought. 

It was not until his lordship heard the key again turn in the lock of 
the private door in the park wall that he was quite at his ease with 
regiml to the start. He feared the pursuit of old furs, and doubted 
that Jug was enough of a diplomatist to keep the old catamaran quiet. 
Now, however, that he was clear of the premises, and about to dive into 
the bush of the country, he commenced bantering Angelena on her 
boldness, wondering what mamma would think, and hoping she wouldn't 
whip her when she got back. Angelena, on her part, was all giggle and 
eyen^ anxious to fascinate — ^hardly knowing what to be doing. So they 
■ Dec. — ^voL. xcvi. T«o. ccclxxxiv. 2 i 
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ohatted and chirped along the bridJe-ioad throagli Mr. DoikeohmidL^s 
fields, taming short to the left at the Tillage of Bamton to svcad passiDg 
Mr. Clorerfogfs farm at Foddeiington. 

The hounds haying now srriyed on the long strip of grass below 
the banks of Choplaw Wood, BiUy Brick looking inquiringij roond on 
Dicky Dyke, who in torn looked round at his levdifaip, when a nod from 
the peer sent J^y scnttfing one way, Sam anotlKr, while the hotmds 
made the old rotten fence crash with their weight as tbey dashed into 
coyer at the waye of Dicky's hand* 

** Y-o-o-i over, good dogs ! T-o-o-i y-o-ywr, and wind him T* cheered 
he, with a slight crack of his whip, whcni, getting his horse by Ae head, 
he put him at iihe well-accostomed gap in the fence, and presenify com- 
menced his exhortations in coyer. 

My lord and my lady kept on*^ gnn^ strip outside, my krd tliiiiking 
about timing it deyeriy for Mrs. Easyloye's, and the lady thinking of fas 
lordship instead of the hounds. 

As the latter spread the coyer, each snowing has own Iiae, it sud- 
denly occurred to Dicky that he had forgotten to tell, the kd where to 
begin the drag ; and, again, that if they should chance to put up a foac, 
neidier of the whips had orders to stop the hounds. As he was riding, 
'' yoicksing" and meditating what he should do in such an emei;geney, 
the whole pack suddenly burst forth in full cry^; and while Kdiy sat 
listening with his hand in the air, hoping the best, fearing ihe worst, their 
short running, quick turning, and increased music left no doubt on his 
mind that they were on a fox, and that, ix)o, with a buriuE^ seent. 
Whipping out his horn, he got his horse by the head, and shot up b ride, 
in hopes of heading and stopping them in coyer. 

^^ Hark ?* exclaimed his lordship, breaking off in the middle of an 
eulogium on Angelena's figure ; ^ that sounds yery like a fox. £brk !'' 
again exclaimed he, holding up his hand. '^A fox ior a huiidied!" 
added he. 

" No doubt," replied Angelena, reining in her hoise^ and depositing 
her lace-fnnged kerchief in the saddle-pocket. 

** A fox for a thousand! a fox for five-and -twenty hundred T' eootinued 
his lordship, listening; "follow me!" added he, now clapping spurs to 
the grey, and hustling him up the ride as hard as eyer he could lay legs to 
the ground. 

"When his lordship got to the top of the wood he heard Mly's cheery 
" Holloa^ away," followed by a shrill "tweet, tweet, tweet** of a hora, that 
he knew proceeded firom Billy's. 

" Hang it, there must be some mistake,** muttered his lordi^ip, opening 
the bridle-gate out of coyer — "there must be some mistake," repeated he, 
settling in his saddle for action, and looking about for DielEy. 

Meanwhile, the hounds were racing away some three fields ahead, with 
none but Brick near hand. 

" Well," said his lordship, dropping his elbows and settling for action, 
" needs must when a certain old gentleman drives, but I'm hanged if 1 
know what he means." 

** We are in for another Silyerspring Firs day, I think !** exclaimed 
Angelena, now touching her mare gently with the whip to make her keep 
pace with his lordship. 
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** V\l bet jou a kiss old Dick's made a mess of it," replied his lordship, 
smiling. 

^* How so ?" asked Asgelena, feeling if her habit was all right behind. 

^' YmtU see,^* replied his lordship, knowingly, as he gadiered his horse 
to ride at a fence. 

Over he went, with Angelena close upon him. 

^* A little more room, or FU have to whip you myself !" exclaimed his 
lordship, who thought Angelena was a top of him. 

" Beg pardon !" replied the lady, who felt she couldn't afford to kill 
the old cock who was to make her a countess. 

His lordship then rose in his stirrups, and shot up a longBtarip of sound 
turf as if on a race-course. Still he gained nothing on the hounds. 

" They're racing for Dusterton Woods — racing for Dusterton Woods !" 
exclaimed his lordship, divided between joy at the prospect of a spinner, 
and vexation at the apparent miscarriage of his project. ^^Hang it, 
never mind,* thought he, " I have her vnth me at all events." So say- 
ing, he r^ned in his horse, and made him break a high wattled fence 
on a bank, in order that Angelena might get over without difficulty, 

" Oh, don't do that !" exclaimed she ; adding, " I like leaping !" 

" Do you, my darling," repHed his lordship; adding, " you're the girl 
for my money." 

They then went spluttering across a field of swede turnips together. 

^' Yonder he goes I" now cried his ea^e-eyed lordship, taking off bis 
tile ; and some two fields ahead Billy Brick was sailing away, cheering 
and capping on the hounds, perfectly regardless of the great bullfinches 
that came in his way. Over he went, as if tbey were nothing. *' I'll 
bet you a kiss he kills him," said his lordship, looking significantly at 
Angelena. ** I'll bet you two kisses he kills him," continued he, in- 
creasing in energy. 

" I'll bet you a pair of gloves," simpered Angelena, prettily. 

'^ Hang gloves V* exdaimed his lordship, '' let's have something more 
substantial." 

<^ I'm sure gloves are more substantial than ki&^es," rejomed the now 
laughing lady. 

^* Ah, but gloves are to be got anywheie ; kisses are not so common.'' 

" You're a naughty man, and I must leave you," replied Angelena, 
pretending to turn her horse away from his lordship. 

" Nonsense !" exclaimed the old peer. ** See how fliey're running," 
added he, pointing with has whip to the pack, now straining up me 
rising ground of Furrowfiat Hill. ^ And yonder goes the fox !" con- 
tinued he, now taking off his hat as he again viewed. the varmint round- 
ing the top of the rising ground. " For-rardt^^or^rardr* screamed 
he, hustling his horse, and riding like a boy. 

They were soon on the spot, wbwe his lordship viewed tfie fox, An- 
gelena handling and ridmg her horse most beautifolly. But hold, a 
check ! The Sheepcome and Delemere cross-roads intervene, and the fox 
has been chased by a cur. The eager homids spread like a rocket for liie 
scent, and Billy Brick, with up-raised hand and smsdous eye, sits trans- 
fixed on his now smoking chestnut. Lord Heartycheer and our fair friend 
pass over a gap at the comer of a clover ley, and pull up a little short of 

2i2 
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Brick. His lordship looks anxiously forward, in hopes of a hint or a 
halloa ; and Angelena, not less anxious, about herself, feels her hair, and 
her face, and her habit, and hopes she^s looking well* And well she is 
looking — uncommonly well — warmed without being heated, with a bright 
sparkle of animation imparted to her radiant eyes. 

" Ah, you'll do very nicely," whispered the old peer in her ear, as she 
now began fingering the pretty pink and white kerchief. ** Youll do 
very nicely," repeated he, " only don't lose the pin, you know," which 
was now rather sticking up. 

" Shouldn't like to do that," replied Angelena, adjusting it, and look- 
ing most lovingly at her lord as she hoped he was to be. 

She would have backed herself at this moment at twenty to one for a 
Countess. 

^' I'm afraid we've lost the fox," whispered she, shaking her habit under 
her as she saw Billy Brick (Dicky, who was nothing across country with- 
out Billy to bore holes in the fences for him, having been floored at the 
first leap) advancing to the assistance of the pack. ^< I'm afraid we've 
lost the fox," repeated she, as his lordship sat looking distrustful at 
Billy. 

'' Let's have a bet about it — diet's bet half a dozen kisses," replied his 
lordship, coaxingly, taking hold of her arm. 

" Hush !" frowned Angelena, " the servants will hear ;" looking sig- 
nificantly at Sam, who now bustled past with some tail hounds. 

" Oh, never mind him," said his lordship, who was quite regardless of 
servants. 

" Well now, what do you say ?" resumed his lordship, sotto voce, 

*^ Say about what ?" asked Angelena, pretending ignorance. 

" About the kisses," replied his lordship ; " will you bet me half a 
dozen kisses we don't kill the fox ?" 

'^ You must ask mamma," replied Angelena, with a stately bow. 

" Ob, fiddle, mammas," laughed his lordship ; " we young chaps like 
dealing with the daughters." 

^' Dare say you do, you naughty man," replied she, touching him 
lightly with her whip. Just then an envious drop of rain beat heavily 
on her fair forehead, causing her to shudder at the prospect of a storm. 
Who knew but a coronet depended on the weather. 

'* I wish it mayn't be going to rine," observed she, looking anxiously 
up at the now cloud-cast sky. 

" Hope not," muttered his lordship, who was watching Billy's cast, 
thinking he would niake a huntsman. Another great drop confirmed 
Angelena*s suspicions — it was indeed going to rain. 

'VHark to Forester!" cries . Billy, as that fine black-and-white 
hound, after a preliminary feather up the inside of the high hedge between 
the turnip and pasture fields, at length gives one of his invaluable Bank 
of England notes, and the spreading pack rush to the summons. 
" Hark to Forester!" again cries Billy, sticking spurs to his steed, and 
capping the rest on to their comrade. 

" To him ! — to him !" cries Sam, riding and cracking his whip at the 
unbelieving ones* 

They cluster and settle to the scent with undiminished perseverance. 
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<< I shall want my kisses,** observed his lordship, knowingly, as he eyed 
their energy. 

Another slight faulter, and away they shot as before. 

^' He*s away for the main earths at Tibberley Chase," observed 
his lordship to Angelena, considering how that would act for Mrs. 
Easylove's. 

** Indeed," smiled the fair coquette, not much wiser for the infor* 
mation. 

** Tell me if you're tired, you know," said his lordship, squeezing her 
arm a little above the elbow as they again rode away together. 

^' Oh, I shan^t tire,'* smiled the fair equestrian. 

" Vou*re a darling .'*' exclaimed his lordship, eyeing her intently, and 
thinking he would salute her rosy lips at the next check, whether the 
whips were there or not. *^ You're a darling ^^ repeated he, looking most 
lovingly at her, 

^' A countess for a hundred,** thought Angelena, setting herself well 
in her saddle, sticking in her back, and holding up her head as if she was 
going to court all blazing in diamonds. 

A smart blash of ndn rather checked her aspirations. She dreaded 
Lord Maidstone's threatened deluge. In trutn, she was not got up 
for resisting the elements. Besides an abundant crinoline pMicoat, she 
had on her best white silk eider-down bustle, a thing not at all adapted 
for weather. Altogether she began to be nervous. Rain never improved 
any woman's looks. 

" If the fox would only go to Scarrington Crags instead of the Chase," 
thought his lordship, '^ the rain would be all in our favour." Then he 
looked back for Dicky Dyke, wondering where that worthy had got, and 
how it was they had made such a mistake about the drag. Then he 
wondered if Mrs. Mansell would have got to Mrs. Easylove's with the 
clothes, or if there was any mistake about them ; next, wnether he should 
be able to dress himself without the aid of his valet ; and anon, he was 
ima^ning Jug and old furs asleep together. Then he looked at Ange- 
lena, and wondered if she'd ever be as fat as her father ; next he saw she 
would be more like her mother. 

Sweep — blash — Jwwl — ^now came the rain in heavy driving showers, 
slackening the pace of the hounds, and causing the horses to duck and 
shake their heads. 

" I wish it mayn't be going to rain," observed his lordship, pulling his 
coat collar up about his old ears. 

** Going r exclaimed Angelena ; ** I should say it was rineing." 
" Won't be much," replied his lordship, soothingly ; " won't be much; 
besides/' added he, " I know a nice house where we can get shelter if 
it does — know a nice house where we can get shelter if it does," repeated 
he, his hazel eyes flashing as the hounds seemed rather inclined to bend 
away to the south. 

Vain hope ! two fields more, and they turned short to the north. 
'' Hang them," muttered his lordship, vexed at the change ; ** we shall 
never get to Easylove's." 

The storm now spoiled the scent, which the plodding pack carried for- 
ward very languidly, falling into line, with only a hound here and .there 
throwing his tongue. Billy cheered and telegraphed them on ; but do 
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iriiat he would he coulds't brew up a ory. Hough now intervened, and 
altogether things wore an unpromising aspect. His lordship, recollecting 
it was only a " bje,'^ and the hunt altogether a sham, bethought him of 
leaTing the further enjoyment of it to Billy, retreating by the nearest road 
he could find to Mrs. Easylove's. Accordingly, he began paving the 
way for a stop, observing to Angelena, as he reined up the grey on apiece 
(^ rising ground, that he feared it was all over for the day. 

^^ Indeed !'' sighed the lady, flourishing her machinery-laced kerchief 
as the drifkmg rain took her sideways, to the fiutbec diaoonKfiture of her 
back and eider-down bustle. 

" Forrard on! forrard onT' still cheered Billy, hddiag his hounds on ' 
to a mouse in a very tumble-down hedge, when Forester again struck the 
scent most yehonently, and they all scored to cry as before. 

His lordship, mistaking Angelena's sigh for her bustle into r^ret at 
the abrupt termination of the cbase, resolved to go on, and ag&iia getting 
his horse by the head, was presently sailing away with the pack, who now 
went bustling and bristling orer Benteygrass 2£oQr in a way that looked 
very like killing. 

^« Plenty of time both for the fox and the fiiir/' thought his. lordship, 
eyeing the now streaming away pack, and the agMii etogantly sitting 
lady — " pltfAty of time bodi for the fox and the fair," repeated he, eyeing 
Angelena's masterly style of handling her horse to ride at a stiff, und&sr 
tnrbed fence. '* Well done you I" shouted his loidsfalp, as she cleared it 
in stride without touching a twig. He then went at it himself. 

The hounds again slackened their pace. Dark lowering cloudst ob- 
scured the late sun-bri^t sky, and J the summit of the Hartdbouzne 
hills were shrouded in the distance. 

** Bad sign that,'* thought his observing lordship, eyeing them — ^* had 
a^n that; nerer knew them covered but it rained." And he again 
congratulated himself upon having sent the dry things to Mrs. fiasyloWa. 
*^ Wish we were there," thought he, eyeing Botcherby steeple, and thea the 
dark mass of ChiUfield plantatioils^ and that Augekna was aot quite so 
game. 

The poor girl's sigh had much to answer for. But for it his lordship 
might have run his £ur charge into the desired haven, if not dry, at all 
events without the disheartening consequences that ensued. The s%h^ 
like many a sigh, upset his arrangements. He felt it would nev« do for 
him to give in while his inamorata wished to go on ; and so long as he had 
her with him he didn't so much mind the oonsQq|uen€e& He thesefoce 
stuck to the hounds, notvnitfasta&ding they were now running in q^te a 
contrary direction to what the telegraph hill and Effingham Clump told 
him Mrs. Eaeylove lived. 

Angelena, now distressed and dispirited, cantered mechanically on, 
most anxiously wishing that his lordslup was not so keen. The rain now 
became less capricious, but colder, more continuous, and searching in its 
down-pour. Angelena would have given anything to stop or get away 
from his lordship before she was quite ^iled. The lustre of the feathers 
was quite destroyed, and the dye of the brown Gariabaldi b^^ trickli&g 
down her face. Her hair, too, became looat^ and fell wildly about her 
ears ; her pink and white kerchief was soahefd, while her late looming-out 
habit stuck to her figure like a wet bathingnbess. Altogether she waft 
regularly drenched. 
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His lordship marked the sad change, and already his fervent ardour 
began to cool. He was wet too, and blamed Angelena for the calamity. 
Ji he got the rheumatism he might be laid up for tiie zest of the 
winter. 

'^ Cofifbuiid it> wDoaea never know when they have enough of aay- 
thkig/' thought he, peevishly, as he felt the insidious zain penetrating 
ths salient parts of his garments — «. tinge of purple, too, began to de- 
scend upon his white conk. 

The hoands) meaiu^ule^ kept towling on with a very caiything soent« 
Billy still using his utmost efforts to accomplish that moat desirable ob- 
ject in the eyes of a whip, — the killix^ of a fox in the absence of the hunts- 



His lordship would gladly have seen them run out of scent. 

Tliey now got upon the wide expanse of Hatharton Moor, and loddng 
ttt the dx«ary spaee b^ore^ the spongy douds aloft, above all, at the red 
nose, pinched hoey and crestfallen figure of the drenched girl^ his lord- 
ship came to die determination that it was no use persevering to please 
her, so he just pulled up shorti sayii^ 

"Well, /go no further.^ 

" .Nor 2^" faltered Angelena, who would have given anything to be 
anywhere else. Oh that night would throw its sheltering shades over her 
forlorn, draggle-tailed figure. She fek that her coronet chance was de- 
scending. 

They then tomed ikeia backs upon the hounds, each thinking what a 
drowned rat the other looked. 

The cold had struck into his lordship's old frame, and his teeth chat« 
tered and shook in Ids head. The wet had now even penetrated his 
podcets, and the water began to chum in his boots. 

"If I don't catch my death of cold it'll be an odd thing to me," 
thought he, gathering up the grey, and sticking spurs into his sides 
to make him quit the pac^. He then went sailing away, straight across 
country, over hedges, ditches, and brooks, altogether regardless of the 
lady on whom so much care had been reoentdy bestowed. Indeed, he 
seemed anxious to get away from her, and ferget that he had been taken 
in by such a " shrimp of a thing," as he now called her. He lelt that he 
had only taken up with her for the sake of contrast to the Empress of 
Morocco. 

So he went splashing and crashing through the country, now won- 
dering how he should get rid of Angelena when he got home, now ana- 
thematising Dicky Thorndyke for letting him in for such a chance. 

^^ Could make as good a woman out a£ my whip," observed he to him- 
self, gath^Bg it together to ride full tilt at Foamington Brook, leaving 
the little lady to get over as she could. 

The romance of the thing was fairly destroyed. The poetry of the 
feather, die sentiment of the hat, the taste of the tie were utteriy ruined ; 
and in place of a bright-eyed, sunny-looking, well set-up girl, the old 
peer saw nothing but a very downcast, draggle-tailed looking Miss, who, 
erelong, would be very like her mother. 

And he was almost glad that it was too dark for the grooms and people 
to see the figure she was when she got back to the castle. 
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Chapter XLVII. 

Although little pig-eyes took the most of the drugged drink, he 
was the first to awaken m>m his trance, when, seeing glasses and de- 
canters scattered around on the tahle, he concluded he had been left 
drunk at the mess, and as there was still wine in the bottles, he made 
a grab at the nearest one, iipsetting a tumbler of water into the joint-* 
stock-mother-in-law's lap. She then awoke with a start and a bound, 
nearly jumping on to Jug's knee ; and then, after reseating herself, and 
staring wildly around her with her old front dangling over her nose, she 
burst into an incoherent fit of laughter. 

" He, he, he ! he, he, he ! he, he, he !" went she, as if she had 
been listening to the funniest story imag^able. 

<< He, he, he ! he, he !'' joined Jug, as if he participated in the fun. 

^' He, he, he ! he, he, he ! he, he, he !** giggled the mother-in-law 
again, as if she couldn't help herself. 

" Well," said Jug, now rubbing his eyes, and staring intently at her 
through the misty confused gloom of the room. 

" Well !" responded Mrs. Blunt, staring at him. 

" Come^ none of your nonsense. I know you," said Jug, nervously. 

" Know me !*' exclaimed Mrs. Blunt. " Why, who d'ye thmk I am ?" 
' " Jaycock, to be sure," replied the comet. 

" Jaycock, to be sure," repeated Mrs. Blunt, ironically. 

" Downeylipe, then," said Jug, thinking it wasn't Jaycock's voice. 

" Where are we ?" exclaimed Mrs. Blunt, now looking wildly around 
her. 

" Ay, where are we, indeed ?" rejoined Jug, seeing by the size and 
fittings of the apartment that they were not in the mess-room at the 
barracks. 

" It's very dark," observed Mrs. Blunt, straining her old eyes into the 
misty confusion. 

** It is," said Jug, half shutting his little pig ones to see better. 

"Angelena!" exclaimed Mrs. Blunt, looking wildly about her; 
" Angelena !'* repeated she, in a louder tone. " Well, now ; where can 
we be ?" added she. 

" I know !" exclaimed Jug, brightening up. 

" Well, where?" asked Mrs. Blunt, eagerly. 

" Heartycheer Castle, to be sure," replied Jug. 

** So we are !" assented Mr. Blunt; adding, " but what can have hap- 
pened ?" 

" Happened— ho w'd'ye mean happened?" asked Jug. 

" Why, Where's Angelena?" replied mamma, throwing out her arms. 

" Angelena — Angelena,^-oh, Angelena went out with my lord ; don't 
you remember?" asked Jug. 

"I think I do," replied Mrs. Blunt, thoughtfully— « I think I do;" 
adding, « but she ought to have been back iSfore this. Naughty giri! 
what can she be doing?" 

" Oh, shell cast up presently," said Jug, who, like all young men, was 
never jealous of old ones. Jug never thinking of marrying an old 
woman, never supposed that any young woman would think of marrying 
an old man. 
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" Well, but," said Mrs. Blunt, after a long pause, during wbich she 
endeavoured to recal and connect the events of the morning — ** well, 
but we should be goin* home. The colonel 'ill be expectin' us back." 

" Can't go without Angelena," replied Jug, taking another venture at 
the bottles, and, getting hold of claret instead of sherry, he rose, and 
proceeded on a cruise round the room in search of the bell to ring for 
candles. Having at length hit it off in one of those out-of-the-way 
places that modem usage assigns to those most useful and constantly- 
wanted articles, he gave it a puU that sounded very like taking his 
revenge for the trouble he had had. 

Dofley was in the middle of a game at billiards with '^ my lord's gentle- 
man," and Jug had to repeat the summons ere Doiley took any notice 
of it. 

^^ That's that old divil in the dinin'-room," said he to his companion, 
putting on his coat; ''just leave the balls as they are till I come back." 
So saying he lit a candle by the billiard-table lamp, and proceeded 
leisurely to answer the summons. ^' Did you ring, mum ?" asked he, in 
a sort of tone of astonishment, speaking at the heap of fur that alone 
was distinguishable in the gloom. 

** Yes — no — yes — ^that's to say, Colonel Blunt — I mean Captain Jug 
did," replied she, not yet fairly recovered from her sleep. 

" What might you please to want, sir?" asked Doiley, addressing him- 
self more respectfully to the comet, who he knew was the grandson of a 
lord — though only a Baron one, as he told the earl's gentleman. 

<* W — a — a — nt," drawled Jug — "w — a — a — ^nt," repeated he, stretch- 
ing himself out all fours. ''Why, I should say, in the first place, we 
w — a — a — nt candles." 

*' Certainly, sir, certainly," replied Doiley, retiring to bring them. 

When he returned, followed by a footman bearing the requisite illu- 
mination, he asked, in an off-hand sort of way, as he began gathering up 
the napkins, if they would be dining there. 

" Dinin' — ^why, haven't we dined ?" asked Mrs. Blunt, staring wildly 
about, like an owl suddenly exposed to the sunshine. 

"No, mum, no; it was luncheon you took," replied Doiley, con- 
temptuously, thinking what a snob she must be to dine at two o'clock. 

" Luncheon was it ?" said she. '• Well, I'm sure I thought it was 
dinner." 

" Oh— yes — we'll dine, I s'pose," drawled Jug, who had been cogi- 
tating the matter over ; " may as well dine," added he. 

" Then I'll tell monsieur you dine ?" observed Doiley, interrogatively. 

" You may," responded Jug, firmly. 

" P'r'aps you'd like to go into the music-room, or the drawing-room/' 
suggested Doiley, thinking he might as well be getting tiie table 
laid. 

" No, we'll do very well where we are," replied Mrs. Blunt, yawning. 
'' Is his lordship there ?" asked she. 

" No, mum, no— his lordship's out, I think — ^not come in Y«t." 

" Well, but where's my daughter — where's Angelena ? demanded 
she, again returning to the charge. 

" Oh, Angelena's safe enough," replied Jug. 

" Not so sure of that," rejoined Mrs. Blunt, who understood these gay 
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old gmdcoMB letter liiaa Ike cooMt. IWa die Ixg^n to tUdL «£ all 
tke etAooA kdl «id, ad all ibe kdl bend dbonft Lovd Hcartjdiea's 
doion wnicli we mat or a CMnitar to mnie mndi ooofidenee m ms 

cmM to raed afl tbe eoD^oMto Aa^den had ma^ a^ 
pflainoBf fbe iMd been hl 

Eea flbe bad got balf tbnmg^ Ibe fiat, and jnrt as Jog vas dioppiiig 
aaleap ^SPHii, Mr. Doila^r Beappaaied, and intimated, in tba moat R^edr 
fid nanaar, ibat bia lodbbip widbed to apeak to Captua Jog. Aeooid- 
inglj tbe racking captain roae^ and shaking bimadfaarakc^ proceeded to 
fioUoar tbe aarvaat along veli-lightad GCRidan aad passage^ witb aeaifet 
dodiF^O feac d ontordoew, be tnk i nnng the buggy wit&n, flaving reached 
one, at which another gentleman in foil evening-dress stood sentiyy Sk. 
JkSim^n jariidictian ended, and witb a leipectlid haw he traasfenedJiig 
to tbia aaooad grooai of tbe chandwr, or whatercr he was des^^nated in 
tbe tax setaaoi, who fortbiiitb opaaed the doon^ and nsherad Jog into 
a tonptnoaaly fianished roomy wbefe, amidat a sj^aahing of water, a 
monralnl Toiea was heard groaning, 

** Come in, my dear Jag — ocmie in." 

It was h» knlahip gettii^ paifaoiled aftar bia soaking; and in the 
midst of his turnings and flashings he proeeeeded to broach his bus- 
foctanai^ talking aa if be bad been sofferiii^ martyrdom., on aocoant of 
theeoraet 

^^ Oh, my dear. isXkmV hobbled be, with his month and noae only 
abova water — ^* db^ my dear fellow ! youVe let me in for sach a measl — 
yoa'vfr kt AM ia for soch a mess ! — ^bol-loI-lol-loV as the water here 
came into his mouth. Having spluttered it out, he then proceeded' wifii 
— '' Nofoa was so regolafly talm in in my life— bol-lol-lol-lol,'' as he 
again go4 ai aootfaful of water.. He then raised his- dd white head ay a 
little^ and prooaeded to recount how that, to oh%e the young lady, he 
had let Dicky draw for a fox ; and how iliat the unreasonable animal 
had lad them sueh a dance aa never was seen ; how wet he had ^ost ; 
how he dreaded such an imperious, domineering cold as he had. the 
winter before last ; how he would have to go to bed as soon as he was 
enoi^llht boiled ; and bow ha should not get up till the next morning, if, 
indeed; be mret gpt up again ;. and how he hoped Jug would make Imn- 
self and the ladies quite at home, order whatever they liked, and stay 
all nieht if tbay liked; all of which Jug promised fiathBilly to do, and 
retired to carry oui the intention. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Blnnt had been summoned to her dr^|>ihg, draggle- 
tailed daughter ; and as she helped to take off each spoded, saturated 
gannent, she ftlt an inward conviction that the sport of l&e day bad 
not CDOtiibuted. at all to her '^ chance." Angelena was then hoilea and 
put to bed ; and we are sure it will be satisfactoiy to our readers to 
earn that, on the meroow^ this pattern old peer stole away by the back 
of the castle to hunt just as Mrs. Blunt and her party drove away from 
the front. 
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ESMOND,* 

ANI> SOMB OTHER KO¥££.S. 

When a writer so popular as Mr. Thackeray breaks ground in a new 
direction, the curiosity of the public is naturally turned that way, to see 
if the mine which he explores contain gold enough to repay the cost of 
the Tenture. 

It was a hazardous experiment for one who, like Mr. Thackeray, had 
identified himself, after his peculiar fashion, as the castigator of the follies 
and vices of his own time, to turn the acnteness of his observation and 
the causticity of his satire to a period so remote as the days of Queen 
Anne; and, while the promised work was eagerly looked for, people 
could scarcely refrain from putting the qnestion, ** A quoi bon tout cela?" 
For what, they thought, have we, who live in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, to do with the manners of those who " flourished*' a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago? We can learn very little more of the leading 
personages of the reign of Queen Anne than we know already, especially 
since A&. Thackeray has already been himself our instructor, m that 
amusing series of lectures vrhich he has dievoted to the illustration of the 
Augustan era of English literature. Have not the wits of that day suffi- 
ciently illustrated themselves and each other ? Have Swifb, or Addison, 
or Steele, or Gay, or Arbuthnot, or Pope, been silent? Are we not 
familiar with all the court intrigues, the public scandals, even the intv- 
niiies de la ine privee of that much-be- written age ? Do we want, in » 
word, to know anything more about them ? And the general answer 
which each returned to himself was in the negative. Hence it was re- 
gretted that an author whose originality is so striking as that of Mr. 
Thackeray should have addressed himself to a subject in which the 
greaifcast fame he seemed likely to achieve was that of being a suoeessfbl 
imitator. It was feared, moreover, that the laurels which he had so 
worthily won might be endangered — now that the historical novel has 
gone so completely out of date — by the bold attempt to endow the past, 
with as much vital interest as he had taught us to feel in the present. 

What has been the result of this attempt ? 

Certainly not failure, if not an absolute success. 

As fiir as it was possible to carry the happiest adaptation of s^yh^ tbe 
most felicitous expression of language, the aosest observance of the hal^ts 
of the period, and a perfect acquaintance with its events, Mr. Thackeray 
has triumphed. He has done more : in spite of a meagre plot with an 
unsatisfactory eclaircissement — not an unexpected one, however, to any 
one who reads the iatroduetoiy chapter with att6ntionr--he has contrived 
to interest us in his story. Mr. Thackeray possesses m so high a d^^ree 
the art of writing well, that even in the dbsenoe of stirring incidents to 
mark his hero's career we are wearied by no bmgueurs, annoyed by no 
common-place; and our curiosity, awakened in the outset, abates not 
till the end. 

Nor must our praicie be confined between these limits. Besides the 
graces of his< style, the vivid tjruth of Ma sketches of society, the easy 

• The History of Henry Esmond, Esq., a CJolonel in the Service of Her Majesty 
QlieenAnne. Written by Himselfl 3 vols. London^ Smith, Elder, and Co. 1852. 
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flow of his narrative, and tbe natural development of its incidents, Mr. 
Thackeray has infused into ^'Esmond'* a sweetness of sentiment and 
earnestness of thought which, if sustained throughout, would have left 
us — in regard to the fictitious personages of his story — little room for 
anything out admiration. * 

But every tapestry has its reverse ; and although the beauties of Mr. 
Thackeray's work are sufficiently manifest, not less palpable and striking 
are the blemishes which disfigure it. In the depth of his own heart there 
lies a well of tender feeling which sympathises with the weakness of our 
common nature, and prompts to a kindly consideration of the faults of 
humanity; but it is too frequently unvisited. Mr. Thackeray has 
wielded the pen of the satirist so long and so effectively that he appears 
never wholly satisfied until he has marred the beauty of his own bright 
pictures by laying bare the canvas on which they are painted, and showing 
the tricks and artifices by which it is daubed. There is but one writer 
of modem fiction who possesses in a higher degree than Mr. Thackeray 
the power of drawing ** a soul of good out of things evil ;" but, unfor- 
tunately, the author of ^' Vanity Fair" will not permit himself to follow 
this better course ; he seems reluctant to yield to the impulses of his nature, 
preferring rather to show how much of evil lies below the surface. Like 
Hamlet, he discovers that '' the world is out of joint," but he shows 
none of Hamlet's unwillingness "to set it right;" and that by no hesi- 
tating nor uncertain process. Mr. Thackeray's instruments are sharp, 
his hand is skilful, but he probes the wound too deeply; the blood flows, 
and he leaves to others the task of stanching it. 

Let us prove what we have said by a few extracts, in which the better 
nature of the author is at issue with " the worser part." Here is one, 
as full of truth as of beauty : 

Gracious God ! who was he, weak and friendless creature, that such a love 
should be poured out on him ? Not in vain, not in vain has he lived — bard 
and thankless should he be to think so — that has such a treasure given him. 
What is ambition compared to tliat? — but selfish vanity. To be rich — to be 
famous? What do these profit a year hence, when other names sound louder 
than yours ; wlien you lie hidden away under ground, along with the idle 
titles engraven on your coffin ? But only true love lives after you, follows 
your memory with secret blessing, or precedes you, and intercedes for you. 
Non omnis mortar — if dying, I yet live in a tender heart or two ; nor am lost 
and hopeless living, if a sainted departed soul still loves and prays for me. 

And again : 

Who, in the course of his life, hath not been so bewitched, and worshipped 
some idol or another ? Years after this passion hath been dead and buried, 
along with a thousand other cares and ambitions, he who felt it can recal it 
out of its grave, and admire, almost as fondly as he did in his youth, that 
lovelv, queenly creature. I invoke that beautiful spirit from the shades, and 
love her still ; or rather, I should say, such a past is always present to a man ; 
such a passion once felt forms a part of his whole being, and cannot be sepa- 
rated from it ; it becomes a portion of the man of to-day, just as any great 
faith or conviction— the discovery of poetry, the awakening of religion, ever 
afterwards influence him ; just as the wound that I had at Blenheim, and of 
which 1 wear the scar, hath become a part of my frame, and influences my 
whole body, nay, spirit subsequently, though *twas got and healed forty years 
ago. Parting and forgetting! What faithful heart can do these? Our 
great thoughts, oiir great affections, the truths of our lives never leave us. 
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Surely thej cannot separate from our consciousness ; shall follow it whither- 
soever that shall go ; and are of their nature divine and immortal. 

Contrast the tenderness of these passages with the cynical spirit in 
which the following are written : 

What is the meaning of fidelity in love, and whence the birth of it ? 'Tis a 
state of mind that men fall into, and depending on the man rather than the 
woman. We love being in love, that's the truth on't. If we had not met 
Joan, we should have met Kate, and adored her. We know our mistresses 
are no better tlian many other women, nor no prettier, nor no wiser, nor no 
wittier. 'Tis not for these reasons we love a woman, or for any special quality 
or charm I know of; we might as well demand that a lady should be the 
tallest woman in the world, like the Shropshire giantess, as that she should be 
a paragon in any other character, before we began to love her. 

And having settled, more stw, the reason why we fall in love, Mf, 
Thackeray thus describes what he believes to be the inevitable conse- 
quences of permitting "true love" to take its "course :" 

Who does not know of eyes, lighted by love once, where the flame shines no 
more? — of lamps extinguished, once properly trimmed and tended? Every 
man has such in his house. Such mementos make our splendidest chambers 
look blank and sad ; such faces seen in a day cast a gloom upon our sunshine. 
So oaths mutually sworn, and invocations of heaven, and priestly ceremonies, 
and fond belief, and love, so fond and faithful that it never doubted but that 
it should live for ever, are all of no avail towards making love eternal ; it dies, 
in spite of the banns and the priest ; and I have often thought there should be 
a visitation of the sick for it ; and a funeral service, and an extreme unction, 
and an abivnpace. It has its course, like all mortal things — its beginning, 
progress, and decay. It buds, and it blooms out into sunshine, and it withers 
and ends. Strephon and Chloe languish apart— join in a rapture ; and pre- 
sently you hear that Chloe is crying, and Strephon has broken his crook across 
her back. Can you mend it so as to show no marks of rupture ? Not all the 
priests of Hymen, not all the incantations to the gods can make it whole ! 

The natural deduction from these opposed sentiments — if we are to 
look for a logical conclusion by which to test the writer's real meaning — 
is, that " love** must be considered an abstract good, and " marriage" a 
concrete evil. 

Mr. Thackeray never tires of illustrating this latter position. Here is 
another instance, very faintly qualified. He is speaking of a married 
woman who has lost her beauty : 

Can any one, who has passed through the world and watched the nature of 
men and women there, doubt what hath beYallen her? I have seen, to be 
sure, some people carry down with them into old age the actual bloom of their 
youthful love, and I know that Mr. Thomas Parr lived to be a hundred and 
sixty years old. But, for all that, threescore and ten is the age of men, and 
few get beyond it ; and 'tis certain that a man who marries for mere beaux 
yeuxy as my lord did, considers his part of the contract at an end when the 
woman ceases to fulfil hers, and his love does not survive her beauty. I know 
'tis often otherwise, I say ; and can think (as most men in their own expe- 
rience may) of many a house, where, lighted in early years, the sainted lamp 
of love hath never been extinguished ; but so, there is Mr. Parr, and so there 
is the great giant at the fair that is eight feet high-— exceptions to men— and 
that poor lamp whereof I speak that lights at first the nuptial chamber is 
extinguished by a hundred winds and draughts down the chimney, or sputters 
out for want of feeding. And then— and then it is Chloe, in the dark, stark 
awake, and Strephon snoring unheeded ; or vkt versa, 'tis poor Strephon that 
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has married a heartless jilt, and awoke out of that absurd vision of conjugal 
felicity which was to last for ever, and is over like any other dream. One and 
the other has made his bed, and so must lie in it, uotii that fioal day, when life 
ends, and they sleep separate. 

We must make room for anothisr picture of ^^ domestic happiness," 
which, however coarsely painted, may be true enough if once you admit 
the premises ; though such a ^^ love-lamp" as Mr. Thackeray places on 
his ^Tine, is but a vessel of the basest clay : 

Much of the quarrels and hatred which arise between married people corner 
in my mind, from the husband s rage and revolt at discovering that his slave 
and bedfellow, who is to minister to all his wishes, and is Church-sworn to 
honour and obey him, is the superior ; and tliat he, and not she, ought to be 
the subordinate of the twain ; and in these controversies, I think, lay the 
cause of my lonTs anger a|ain8t bis lady. When he left her, she began to 
think for herself, and her tnougbts were not in bis favour. After the illumi- 
nation, when the love-lamp is put out that anon we spoke of, and by the 
common daylight you look at the picture, what a daub it looks ! — what a 
clumsy effigy! How many men and wives come to this knowledge, think 
you ? And if it be painful for a woman to find herself mated for life to a 
boor, and ordered to love and honour a dullard, it is worse still for the man 
himself, perhaps, whenever in his dim comprehension the idea dawns that his 
slave and drudge yonder is, in truth, his superior ; that the woman who does 
his bidding, and submits to his humour, should be his lord ; that she can think 
a thousand things beyond the power of his muddled brains ; and that in 
yonder head, on the pillow opposite to him, lie a thousand feelings, mysteries 
of thought, latent scorns and rebellions, whereof he only dimly perceives the 
existence as they look out furtively from her eyes : treasures of love doomed 
to perish without a hand to ^ther them ; sweet fancies and images of beauty 
that would grow and unfold themselves into flower ; bright wit, that would 
shine like diamonds could it be brought into the sun ; and the tyrant in pos- 
session crushes the outbreak of all these, drives them back like slaves into the 
dungeon and the darkness, and chafes without that his prisoner is rebellious, 
and his sworn subject undutiful and refractory. 

From the mortified husband to the tyrannone ruler over his family 
Mr. Thackeray makes an easy gradation : 

And so it is, and for his rule over his family, and for his conduct to wife 
and children — subjects over whom his power is monarchical — any one who 
watches the world must think with trembling sometimes of the account which 
many a man will have to render. For, in our society, there is no law to 
control the King of the Fireside. He is master of property, happiness— life, 
almost. He is free to punish, to make happy or unhappy, to ruin, or to 
torture. He may kill a wife gradually, and be no more questioned than tlie 
Grand Seignior who drowns a slave at midnight. He may make slaves and 
hypocrites of his children ; or friends and freemen ; or drive them into revolt 
and enmity against the natural law of love. I have heard politicians and 
coffee-house wiseacres talking over the newspaper, and railing at the tyranny 
of the French King, and the Emperor, and wondered how these (who are 
monarchs too, in their way) govern their own dominions at home, where each 
man rules absolute ? When the annals of each little reign are shown to the 
Supreme Master, under whom we hold sovereignty, histories will be laid bare 
^f household tyrants as cruel as Amurath, and as savage as Nero, and as 
reckless ^nd dissolute as Charles. 

We are not seeking to deny that instanees of this condition of things 
may not he found in real life, or that many of us cannot attest its exist- 
ience by onr own experience ; hut that which we take for an exception 
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Mr. Thackeray adopts as a rule. Or, if it be not intended by him for 
universal application, he, at all events, does nothing to neutralise the 
effect of his scene-painting. Search his volumes through, and where do 
you find the antidote to the poison whose presence he so loudly proclaims? 
*'None are all evil;" some redeeming traits appear, even among the 
worst ; but when once Mr. Thackeray has got hold of a bad subject he 
never leaves it so long as a white spot remains that can be blackened. 
What would have been easier for one of his genius, than to have shown 
in what the blessings of domestic life really consist ; of what materials 
that man is made who goes to his grave with *' honour, love, obedience, 
troops of friends ?" But no, Mr. Thackeray is enamoured of his portrait 
of Sir John Brute, and hangs it in his gallery alone, neglecting the 
artistic precaution of giving stronger point to his satire by the force of 
contrast. 

But whatever may be the defects of Mr. Thackeray's philosophy, or 
however he may allow himself to be swayed by the tendency to find a flaw 
in the most " precious porcelain" (which he would cafl " crockery") — we 
have a more serious cause of quarrel with him than any that can arise finom 
human nature misappreciated. 

We might content ourselrce with an expression of xegret that one who 
so closely examines motives, and who so frequently 9hows that he eak 
think and feel none more rightly, should prefer to draw the least genea»us 
conclusions ; but when, instead of motives misunderstood, we find histo- 
rical reputations blackened — and this, as far as we can perceive, oat of 
mere wantonness — a much stronger feeling than regret finds place within 
our breasts. Of what use, we ask, is History (" the stately muse of His- 
tory," Mr. Thackeray calls her), of what advantage Fame, where is the 
prcmt of a lofty name, to what end have men the moat illustrious lived, if 
at the mere whim of a popular novelist — ^we have cause for not saying his 
conviction — the memory of the great shall be branded with the foulest 
obloquy ? Yet in this caprice, to call it by no harsher term, Mr. 
Thackeray has indulged, with respect to the Duke of Marlborough, the 
man who— in more than one point of view — stands second only, in the 
estimation of his countrymen, to the hero i/vhose loss we still deplore! 

We may be told t^t Marlborough's personal character is not of so 
doubtful a kind as to be shaken by the transient breath of fiction, and had 
the calumnies against him been uttered by a writer of less celebrity than 
Mr. Thackeray, we could have afforded to pass over them in silence ; but, 
aroused by the authority of a name like his, there are thousands who will 
pin their faith on his assertions, and it is to counteract this belief that we 
vindicate the reputation of Miirlborough. It must be observed, moreover, 
that '< Esmond" is not to be considered in the light of an ordinary novel. 
By a long and arduous course of study, the results of which have been 
carefully placed before the public in another and a highly popular form, 
Mr. Thackeray has made himself master of the history of the time of which 
he most eloquently treats ; and, though he wears the mask of fiction, it 
is quite evident that he wishes the language he now speaks to berecttved 
as gospel. There is so much of actual £ELct in the historical details, and 
so great an cur of reality in the manner of the fictitious narrator, that 
those who have not fairly given thdbr attention to the subject may b^ 
readily deceived, and easily induced to adopt the author's views, though^ 
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if they examine the mode in which the argument is conducted, its insin- 
cerity and unjustifiable nature will at once become evident. 

We are far from sayin^^ that there were not many features in the cha- 
racter of Marlborough which left him far beneath the standard of per- 
fection. His most friendly biographer, Archdeacon Coxe, admits his 
parsimony, in matters of a personal nature, and, with reference to his 
political career, regrets the duplicity which he practised in his corre- 
spondence with the exiled family of James II., ''to whose expulsion he so 
much contributed." But nowhere, since the date of the publication of 
the New Atlantis^ do we find anytlung so vilifying as the assertions 
which perpetually recur in "Esmond" accusing Marlborough of infamy 
more degrading than can be conceived of any one holding the position 
and aspiring to the name of " gentleman." It might have been expected 
of the vend scribe, whom Swift suborned to traduce the great man of 
the day, that her vile words should '^ lie like truth, and still most truly 
lie," but that Mr. Thackeray should condescend 

To do for hate what Manley did for hire, 
is a thing to sorrow and be amazed at. 

That our comments may justify themselves, we cite the following pas- 
sages, with the reason for themy which succeeds. This is Mr. Thackeray's 
full-length portrait of the greatest man of his age : 

Our chief, whom England and all Europe, saving only the Frenchmen, wor- 
shipped almost, had this of the god-like in him, that he was impassible before 
victory, before danger, before defeat. Before the greatest obstacle, or the most 
trivial ceremony ; before a hundred thousand men drawn in battalia, or a pea- 
sant slaughtered at the door of his burning hovel ; before a carouse of drunken 
German lords, or a monarch's court, or a cottage table, where his plans were 
laid, or an enemy's battery, vomiting flame and death, and strewing corpses 
round about him ; — he was always cold, calm, resolute, like fate. He performed 
a treason or a court^bow; he told afiilsehood as black as Styx as easUy as he paid 
a compliment or spoke about the weather. He took a mistress, and lefthet^^ he 
betrayed his benefactor ^ and supported him, or would have murdered him, with )ike 
same calmness alwavs, and having no more remorse than Cloth), wlten she weaves 
the thread, or Lacnesis, when she cuts it. In the hour of battle I have heard 
the Prince of Savoy's officers say, the prince became possessed with a sort of 
warlike fury ; his eyes lighted up ; he rushed hither and thither, raging ; he 
shrieked curses and encouragement, yelling and harking his bloody war-dogs 
on, and himself always at the first of the hunt. Our duke was as calm at the 
mouth of the cannon as at the door of a drawing-room. Perhaps he could 
not have been the great man he was had he had a heart either for love or 
hatred, or pity or fear, or regret or remorse. He achieved the highest deed of 
daring, or deepest calculation of thought, as he performed ike very meanest action 
cf which a man is capable ; told a lie, or cheated a fond woman, or robbed a 
poor beggar of a halfpenny with a like awful serenity and equal capacity of the 
highest and lowest acts of our nature. His qualities were pretty well known 
in the army, where there were parties of all politicks, aodof plenty of shrewd- 
ness and wit ; but there existed such a perfect confidence in him, as the first 
captain of the world, and such a faith and admiration in his prodigious genius 
and fortune, that the very men whom he notoriously cheated of their pay, the 
chiefs whom he used and injured^-(for he used all men, great and small, that came 
near him, as his instruments alike, and took something of theirs, either some qua- 
lity or some property — the blood of a soldier, it might be, or a jewelled hat, or a 
hundred thousand crowns from a king, or a portion out of a starving sentinels 
three farthings ; or (when he was young) a kiss from a woman, and (he gold 
chain off her neck, taking all he coMfrom woman or man, and having, as I have 
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said^ this ofike god'like in him^ that he could see a heroperish^ or a sparrow faU^ 
with the same amount of sympathy for either. Not that he had no tears; he 
could always order up this reserve at the proper momeDt to battle ; he cotdd 
draw upon tears or smiles aUke, and whenever need was for using this cheap coin. 
He would cringe to a shoeblack, as he would flatter a minister or a monarch ; he 
haughty, he humble, threaten, repent, weep, grasp your hand, or stab you whenever 
he saw occasion} — But yet those of the army who knew him best and had suf- 
fered most from him, admired him most of all ; and as he rode along the lines 
to battle, or galloped up in the nick of time to a battalion reeling from before 
the enemy's charge or shot, the fainting men and officers got new courage as 
they saw the splendid calm of his face, and felt that his will made them 
irresistible. 

And now for Mr. Thackeray's /t^^^ca^iora. His "heroj" Esmond, 
says: 

Should a child of mine take the pains to read these, his ancestor's memoirs, 
I would not have him judge of the Great Duke by what a cotemporary has 
written of him. No man hath been so immensely lauded and decried as this 
first statesman and warrior; as, indeed, no man ever deserved better the 
greatest praise and the strongest censure. If the present writer joins with the 
latter faction, very likely a private pique of his own may be the cause of his iU* 
feeling. 

And he goes on to say : 

A word of kindness or acknowledgment, or a single glance of approbation, 
might have changed Esmond's (pinion of the great man ; and instead of a satire, 
wliich his pen cannot help writing, who knows but that the bumble hiaiv>rian 
might have taken the other side of panegyrickf We have but to change the 
point of view, and the greatest action looks mean ; as we turn the perspective- 
glass, and a giant appears a pigmy. 

Is not this a monstrous doctrine, thus to falsify history for purposes of 
fiction, and then build upon that falsification as if the premises were 
true? And what a mean-spirited scoundrel the "hero'' appears — this 
preux chevalier, who, we are told, has only to appear among a tribe of 
Indians to be elected their Sachem — who avows a motive for his (Conduct 
so imworthy as that which "Esmond" confesses! Fiction has, in all 
times, claimed great latitude, but never a wider than in the present 
instance, nor one more utterly unworthy. 

But sometimes Mr. Thackeray g^ves us his " authority " for the scandal 
which he heaps on Marlborough's head. Take an example, as brief as it 
is convincing, at page 25, vol. iii. So and so, he says, " Mr. St. John 
told the writer J' The writer ! A fiction, a man of straw, a dummy — 
^^ a weak invention of the enemy !" Had St. John told Swift, and had 
the latter put the matter on record, we might perchance have paused to 
listen to the tale ; but when not only the scandal itself, but its historian 
is invented for the occasion, we know the precise amount of value to be 
attached to it. 

If, however, there be a great man to pull down, Mr. Thackeray — con- 
trary to his usual practice in ethics — ^has anotiier to set up in ms stead. 
This demigod is General Webb ! He, too, was " great," in one sense of 
the word — a perfect Goliath in stature, a good soldier withal, who did 
excellent service with the army in Flanders and elsewhere, on many occa- 
sions, and was certainly not well treated about the affair of Wynendael, 
where he, and not Cadogan, saved the convoy destined for the besieging 
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anuy before Lille, though he was barely mentioaed in the deapatch which 
conveyed official intelligeace of the importaut eveoiu JBut there is bo 
doubt that Marlborough endearoured to repair an onnsdon whidh was 
most likely unintentional, for in his letters to Lord Godo^hin— before 
any remonstrance on the part of Webb was made — ^we findihnn repeatedly 
recommending that genial for promotion on account of the skill and 
bravery which he had shown on the occasion adverted to. On the 27fli 
of September, 1708, he writes.: 

Webb and'Cadogan have on thts tKcasion, as ibc^ aUragrs^will do, behaved 
themselves extremely welL The success of this vigorous -action is, in a great 
measure, owing to them. # # * j should not be .doing tbem 
justice, if I did not beg the Queen, that when this caoipaign shaU be ended, 
she will be pleased to make a promotion of the generals in this army only, 
which will be a mark of her favour and their merit. 

Writing from Rousselaer, on October "Qth, in -the same year, he says.: 

Major'^Geoeral Webb goes for Eqgland ; I write *to her Mi^ty'by .him. I 
hope she will be pleased to tell him, that she is ^ery well satisfied with bis 
services, and that when she makes a promotion this winter, he may be sure of 
being a lieutenant-general, which really this last action makes Us dm. 

From Oudenarde, November 28th, he writes : 

I cannot end this without telling you thsXivery much approve ofMr.WM^s 
being grated mth eGonemment, but I do not tbmk at for her Majesty's ser- 
vice to give a promise befoce the vacancy happens, especially since he shall 
be made a lieufceDant*geueral this winter. 

Yet, in spite of these indisputable records, Mr. Thaekeray ohampions 
his Goliath as the most Ol-used ^ son of Anak " since ihe days of Jadk 
the Giant Killer; though, with singular inconsistency, he speaks of 
Webb's '^ ranoour against the duke,'' of the intensity of l!Srs. Webb's 
^'hatred" for the great commander, of Webb havsng-^^aaid. a thousand 
things against him" which his superior had pardoned, and of ^'fais 
grace " having ^ heard a thousand things moire thai Webb had ynmsr 
said ;" adding — ^as if it were not tiie height of magnanimity in the Joan 
whom Esmond is constantly maligning — ^' But it cost .this gre»t man 
no pains to pardon ; and be passed over an injury or a benefit alike 
easily." 

But Esmond scruples at no assertion &at ean damage die £une of 
Marlborough. He not only revives the refuted calumny of his takmg 
money from women for the sake of his handsome ^persqn, but insii^ 
upon it whereiror the accusation can be lug^^ in. He is for e»er 
assigning the most unworthy motives for all his actions — <tueh, for 
example, as his reasons for fighting &e battle of Malplaquet, ^atid 
protracting of the siege of Lille ; and, though he does not actually 
go the length of accusing the Duke of Marlbofongh of having insis- 
gated Lord Mohun to cnallenge the Duke of Hamilton tD> the .duel, 
which was £fttal to them both, he innnuatos nearly as aniich': 

That party to which Lord Mohun belonged had the benefit of his service, 
and now were well rid of such a ruffian. He, and Meredith, and Macartney, 
were the Duke of Marlborough's men ; and the two coloneb had been broke 
but the year before for drinking perdition to the Tories* His grace was a 
Whig now and a Hanoverian, and as eager for war as Prince Eugene himself. 
I ^y not that he was privy to Duke Hamilton's death, I say that bis party 
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profited by it ; and that three desperate and bloody instruments were found 
to effect that murder. 
. The dial spake not, but it made shrewd signs. 

We have animadverted — ^we teust with not more than a just severity 
-'-on the spirit o£ detzaotion in which Mr, Thackeray has indulged wita 
regard to the Duke of Marlborough ; and were we disposed to be critical, 
WB might point to ot^er names whom he has treated only less scurvily 
because he has brought them less prominently before the reader — Dean 
Swift, Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, and tne Pretender, for instance ; 
but we are glad to turn away from the deformities which obscure his 
novel, and address ourselves to the features of wit and beauty that 
adorn it 

We have no intention, slight as the web of the story is, to describe its 
plot. "Esmond" will depend — ^forthe reputation to be achieved by it — 
more upon the manner in which it is written, than upon ih» dramatic 
character of the situations. 

Here is a pretty scene at the vexy commencement : 

When the lady came back, Harry Esmond stood exactly in the same spot, 
and with his hand, as it had fallen when he dropped it on his black coat. Her 
heart melted I suppose (indeed, she hath since owned as much) at tlie notion, 
that she should do anything: unkind to any mortal, great or small; for when 
she returned, she sent away the housekeeper upon an errand by the door at 
the further end of the gallery ; and coming back to the lad, with a look of 
infinite pity and tenderness in her eyes, she took his hand again, placing the 
other fair hand on his head, and sayiog^ome words< to him, .which were so kind, 
and said in a voice so sweet, that the boy, who had never looked upon so 
much beauty before, felt as if the touch of a superior being or angel smote 
him down to the ground, and kissed the fair protecting hand, as he knelt on 
one knee. To the very last hour of his Ufe, Esmond remembered the lady as 
she then spoke and looked^ the rings on her fair hands, the very scent of her 
robe, the beam of her eyes lighting upwidi surprise and kindness, her lips 
blooming, in a smile, the sun making a golden halo round her hair. 

Art, not natore, has painted the following portrait: 

My lady viscountess's face was daubed' with white and red up to the eyes, 
to which the paint gave an unearthly glare. She had a tower of lace on her 
heflwi, under which was^ a> bush of black curls^—borrowed curls>^so that no 
wonder little Harry Esmond was seared when he was first presented to her--^ 
the kind priest acting as master of the ceremonies at that solemn introduction 
— and he stared at her with eyes almost as great as her own, as he had stared 
at the player- woman' who acted the wicked' tragedy-queen, when the players 
came down to Ealing Fair. She sate in a great chair by the fire-corner ; in 
her lap wasr a spaniel dog, that barked furiously ; on a little table by, her 
ladyship's snuff-box and her sugar-pium box. She wore a dress of black velvet, 
and^a petticoat of fiame-coloured- brocade. She had as many rings on her 
fingers as the old woman of B^nbary Cross ; and* pretty small feet, which 
she was fond of showing, with greatclocks to her stockings, and white pantofles 
with red' heels; and an odour of musk was shook out of her garments when* 
ever she moved or quitted the room, leaning on her tortoise-shell stick, little 
Fury barking at her herfs; 

This lady sits for her picture a second time : 

After a proper interval, this elderly Goddess Diana vouchsafed to appear to 
th& young man. A blackamoor in a Turkish habit, with red boots and a 
silver collar, on which the viscountess's arms were engraven, preceded her, and 
bore her cushion ; then came her gentlewoman ; a little pack of spaniels, 
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barking and frisking about, preceded the austere huntress — then, behold, the 
viscountess herself *' dropping odours.** Esmond recollected from his childhood 
that rich aroma of musk which his mother-in-law (for she may be called so)* 
exiialed. As the sky grows redder and redder towards sunset, so, in the de- 
cline of her years, the cheeks of my lady dowager blushed more deeply. Her 
face was illuminated with vermilion, which appeared the brighter from the 
white paint employed to set it off. She wore the ringlets which had been in 
fashion in King Charleses time, whereas the ladies of King William's had head- 
dresses like the towers of Cybele. Her eyes gleamed out from the midst of 
this queer structure of paint, dyes, and pomatums. Such was my lady 
viscountess, Mr. Esmond's father's widow. 

Amongst the accomplishments of the viscountess, correct orthography 
was not the most striking feature, as the accompanying letter, written to 
her cousin (Esmond) while in prison, after fighting a duel, will plainly 
show. It is by far too good to be omitted : 

" Mong Coussin,** my bdy viscountess dowager wrote, " je scay que vous 
vous etes bravement batew et grievement bl^ssay — du co8t6 de feu M. le 
Vicomte. M. le Compte de Varique ne se playt qua parlay de vous : M. de 
Moon au^y. 11 di que vous avay voulew vous bastre avec que luy — que vous 
estes plus fort que luy sur I'ay scrimme — qu'il y a surtout certaine Botte 

[ue vous scavay quMl n'a jammay sceu pariay : et que e*en eut €t^ fay 
e luy si vouseluy vous vous fussiay battews ansamb. Aincy ce pauv Vi- 
compte est mort. Mort et peutayt — mon coussin, mon coussin! jay dans 
la tayste que vous n'estes quung pety Mont — angey oue les Esmonds ong 
tousjours est^. La veuve est chay moy. J'ay recuilly cet' pauve famme. 
EUe est furieuse cont vous, allans tous les jours chercher le Roy (d*icy) 
demandant ^ gran cri revanche pour son Mary. Elle ne veux voyre ni 
entende parlay de vous : pourtant elle ne fay qu'en parlay milfoy par jour. 
Quand vous seray hor prison venay me voyre. J'auray soing de vous. Si cette 
petite Prude veut se d^faire de song pety Monste (Helas je craing quil ne soy 
trotar!) je m'en chargcray. J'ay encor quelqu interay et quelques escus de 
costay. La Veuve se raccommo de avec Miladi Marlboro qui est tout 
pui9ante avec que la Reine Anne.f Get dam sent^ray seut pour la petite 
prude ; qui pourctant a un fi du megme asge que vous savay. En sortant de 
prisong venez icy. Je ne puy vous recevoir chay moy ^ cause des m^chanset^ 
du monde, may pre du muy vous aurez logemenL 

*' ISABELLE YlCOMPTESSB d'EsMOND." 

Beatrix Esmond — a compound of Becky Sharpe, with less wit, and 
Miss Amory, with more beauty — ^is one of tne heroines of the story. Her 
personal appearance is charmingly described : 

Esmond had left a child, and found a woman, grown beyond the common 
height : and arrived at such a dazzling completeness of beauty, that his eyes 
might well show surprise and delight at beholding her. In hers there was a 
brightness so lustrous and melting, that I have seen a whole assembly follow 
her as if by an attraction irresistible : and that night the great Duke was at 
^Q playhouse, after Ramillies ; every soul turned and looked (she chanced to 
enter at the opposite side of the theatre at the same moment) at her, and not 
at him. She was a brown beauty : that is, her eyes, hair, and eyebrows and 
eyelashes, were dark; her hair curling with rich undulations, and waving 
over her shoulders ; but her complexion was as dazzling white as snow in 
sunshine ; except her cheeks, which were a bright red, and her lips, which 

* Step-mother, rather. 

t This is a slip of the pen. King William was still alive, and the viscountess 
had already alluded to him a few lines previously, when she spoke of '^ le Boy 
(dlcy)." 
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were of a still deeper crimson. Her mouth and chin, they said, were too large 
and full, and so they might be for a< goddess in marble, but not for a woman 
whose eves were fire, whose look was love, whose voice was the sweetest low 
song, wdose shape was perfect symmetry, health, decision, activity, whose foot 
as it planted itself on the ground was firm but flexible, and whose motion, 
whether rapid or slow, was always perfect grace— agile as a nymph, lofty as a 
queen — now melting, now imperious, now sarcastic, there was no single move- 
ment of hers but was beautiful. As lie thinks of her, he who writes, feels 
young again, and remembers a paragon. So she came, holding her dress with 
one fair rounded arm, and her taper before her, tripping down the stair to 
greet Esmond. 

But 'Trix — she deserves the sobriquet — is an arrant coquette, and 
Esmond is her principal victim. How he devotes himself to her, and how 
philosophically he prepares to be jilted, he tells us himself : 

" Well,*' said Esmond, "a man can but give his best and hb all. She has 
that from me. What little reputation I have won I swear I cared for because 
I thought Beatrix would be pleased with it. What care I to be a colonel or a 
general ? Think you 'twill matter a few score years hence, what our foolish 
honours to-day are ? I would have had a little fame, that she might wear it in 
her hat If 1 had anything better, I would endow her with it. If she wants 
my life, I would give it her. If she marries another, I will say God bless him. 
I make no boast, nor no complaint. I think my fidelity is folly, perhaps. But 
so it is. I cannot help myself. I love her. You are a thousand times better : 
the fondest, the fairest, the dearest of women. Sure, dear lady, I see all 
Beatrix's faults as well as you do. But she is my fate. 'Tis endurable. I 
shall not die for not having her. I think I should be no happier, if I won her. 
Que voulez-vou8 f as my lady of Chelsea would say. Je raime." 

But, in spite of Esmond's philosophy, see how he suffers from her 
desertion. See also how he enaures it : 

The blow had been struck, and he had borne it. His cruel Goddess had 
sliaken her wings and fled : and left him alone and friendless, but virtute sud. 
And he had to bear him up, at once the sense of his right, and the feeling of 
his wrongs, his honour and his misfortune. As I have seen men waking and 
running to arms, at a sudden trumpet ; before emergency a manly heart leaps 
up resolute ; meets the threatening danger with undaunted countenance ; and 
whether conquered or conquering faces it always. Ah ! no man knows his 
strength or his weakness till occasion proves them. If there be some thoughts 
and actions of his life from the memory of which a man shrinks with shame, 
sure there are some which he may be proud to own and remember ; forgiven 
injuries, conquered temptations (now and then) and difiiculties vanquished by 

endurance At certain periods of life we live years of emotion in 

a few weeks— and look back on those times as on great gaps between the old 
life and the new. You do not know how much you suffer in those critical 
maladies of the heart, until the disease is over and you look back on it after- 
wards. During the time the suffering is at least s'ufierable. The day passes 
in more or less of pain, and the night wears away somehow. 'Tis only in after 
days that we see what the danger has been — as a man out a hunting or riding 
for his life looks at a leap, and wonders how he should have survived the taking 
of it. O, dark months of grief and rage ! of wrong and cniel endurance ! 
He is old now who recals you. Long ago he has forgiven and blest the soft 
hand that wounded him : but the mark is there, and the wound is cicatrized 
only —no time, tears, caresses, or repentance, can obliterate the scar. We are 
indocile to put up with grief, however. Reficimtu rates guassas: we tempt the 
ocean again and again, and try upon new ventures. Esmond thought of his 
early time as a noviciate, and of this past trial as an initiation before entering 
into life,— as our young Indians undergo torture silently before they pass to 
the rank of warriors in the tribe. 
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We bad marked many other striking passages in '' Esmond," But have 
been compeDed, from want of space, to forego their insertion ; some in* 
aocunciefl, however, which may be easily remedied should & second 
editioa be caiied for, require to be pointed out 

Esmond saye of Holt, the Jesuit (whose character is very well drawn), 
that '*in every point he professed to know, he was neariy rights but not 
qcdte,** and dtes Holt's observation, that at Vigo Esmond was aide-de- 
camp to the Duke of Ormonde, whereas, remarks Esmond, ^ his first 
general was General Lumley.** But Esmond (or Mr. Thackeray), had' 
forgotten that, at p. 148, vol. i., he wrote as follows; " He went imme- 
diately and paid his court to his new general, Mr. Lumley, who rec^ved 
him graciously, having known his father, add also, he was pleased to say; 
having had the very best accounts of Mr. Esmond from the officer whose 
akle -de-camp he had been st Vigo." Why, that officer was hims^, for 
at page 84 we find these words : "And Esmond, giving up his post of 
secretary (not aide-de-camp) to General Lumley, whose command was 
over, and parting from that officer with many expressions of good- will on 
the gpnerai's side," &c., &e. 

Such mistakes as " Tom Lookwood" for " Jack Loekwood," and one 
or two others, whidi. we have already indioated, may be easily corrected ;. 
but it may be worth while to ask Mr. Thackeray if hia novel would lose 
its air of verinmifitude by the omission of passages like these : 

Speaking of Prince George of Denmark and' the Princess Anne, 
Beatrix, then a girl, says : — " They are both very fat, and smelt of 
brandy," accounting, for her olfactory acuteness by having kissed her own 
father aflter dinner. 

And of the second Viscount Castlewood, the hero's firtiher; Esmond, in 
his own person, remarhs : "He ended by swallowing that fiy-blown, rank 
old morsel, his oousin ;'' a peraon, by-the-by, to whom Esmond is indebted 
for much kindness during her lifetime, and for all his fortune aflter her 
death. 

Scattered over the pages of Mr. Thadceray's novel are. a great ma.ny 
good sayings. We would have welcomed them more warmly had they 
all been original, bvt, with some slight variations of [^irase, a number of 
these are old acquaintanees^ and do not own Mr. Thackeray for llieir 
author. 

We now turn to some other novels which are lying on our table. 

And first of Fanny Denmson.* This story is exceedingly well told. 
Written, like Esmond^ in the style of an autobiography,. the narrative pro- 
gresses with an earnest and trtuUilike simplicity, which imparts to it a peou*^ 
liar ohann. The reader i» never called off to other diaraeters or othtt 
soenes ; the whole inteieat is centred in ihe heroine from beginning to> 
end, and that interest never flags. As a woilt of art, we cannot in- 
deed speak too highly of this new fiction. To say diat we were equally 
well pleased, with the character of Fanny, would not be true. The child 
of a laundress, adopted by a wealthy and aristocratic lady, her vanity 
^ and pride are made inmifferably ostentatious. At twelve years of age, 
we ace to believe that she could speak Latin flnentlj^ could tranriate 
Homer without much diffienlty, had passed the ass^s bfnige in Eudid witli 

^'Famiy Demiison. A Novel. In3Tt>l8. Colbum and Co. 
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flying coloun, and exoelled in history and astronomy! So promuing.a 
yowag protegee, who, we are led to surmise, was as heautiful.as she was 
clever, could not grow up to years of womanhood without producing 
mischief. The only two gentlemen she is thrown in contact with — * 
Walter Staunton, the grandson and heir of her protector, and one Mr. 
£lton, a landed proprietor in the neighbourhood — 'axe her instant slaves. 
JVIrs. Staunton, to prevent her grandson wedding a girl of low birth, 
TBSobres to -marry her to Mr. Elton; but &*st sends her on a visit iio her 
jrustic relations, upon which occasion the inordinate superciliousness of 
OxeparvenUf with whom a rustic cousin has the audacity also to fall in 
lave, comes out in full relief. 

.Mr. Elton turns out to be a gambler, a rake, and a profligate ; and a 
iew months spent in Faos after the wedding suffice to give Fanny an 
insight into J^or husband s real character. Instead, however, of trying to 
jreclaim him, or win him from his bad habits, she alternately mopes and 
lectures, till -we almost lose sympathy for her distress. There is a per- 
petual asaomption of moral and intellectual supenority over her husband, 
.and that conveyed, too, in such a formal and pretentious manner i;hat 
outrages .the red relations of the sexes. Gambling catastrophes forcing 
.the happy .pair back to England, arMnd of platonic affection springs ifp 
between Mis. Elton and Arthur Dormer, which is interrupted by the 
husband's passions attaining a dimaz, and in which he strikes Fanny. 
The latter nurries out,, with the marks of violence upon her, to upbraid 
her former protector, and ultimately takes refuge in the house of a Mr. 
JQbll, where, iierxeckless husband having beeurkilled when out hunting, 
.she as usual jreceives an offer of marriage. Throughout her ^career, :it 
will be observed that Fanny, who is depicted as anything but an amiable 
di^osition, receives attentions or offers from almost every man she comes 
in contact with. By the happy intervention of an incident in modern 
social life — an advertisement in the newspapers — Fanny is, however, re- 
called to J^nockfield, reconciled to Mrs. Staunton, and married to Walter. 
The moral of the -story would seem to be, to have trust in Providence, 
that we. shall ultimately attain our deserts; but the impression left is, 
that it is dangerous to adopt a pretty, vain, and ambitious girl, where 
there is also a youthful and wrongheaded heir in the house. 

If thoroi^h mystification, carried out to the end, with the complicated 
machinery of the actors in half a dozen causes celebres collected into one, 
could establish a claim to popularity, '' Bed Hall '^ would be a great 
literary tnun^ph. The well-known talent of Mr. Carleton, in imparting 
to his Irish fictions the most minute accuracy of detail, and a graphic 
circumstantiality which makes vivid daguerreotypes of his pen-and-ink 
sketches, is in this .instance brought to bear in all its original vigour in 
portraying .profligacy, vice, and crime in high life, unfortunately little 
redeemed by the usual and legitimate contrasts of goodness and virtue. 
Sir Thomas Gourlay, the ''Black Baronet" of '< Red Hall," is all that his 
names would ind]c&t»-<-an ambitions^ impiincijded idllain — a brute twith' 
out feeling or remorse. The ^stronger," who is ultimateWto set mat- 
ters to right, is not brought into sufficiently bold relief, eitner as a lover 
or an avenger. In this respect, the first few chapters which introduce us 

* Ked Hall; or, the Baronet's Daughter. Bj William Carleton, Esq., Author 
of ^ Stories of the Lish Peasantry," £;. 3 vols. Saunders and Otley. 
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to his researches at Ballymacfuiskeen lead only to subsequent disap- 
pointment. 

Fenton is a poor, miserable, drunken wretch, without an interest 
attached to him, tUl we leafn that by the maligiiity of the villain 
Corbet^ whose daughter the Black Baronet had seduced, the sud 
Black Baronet had in his person been all his life persecuting and 
killing by degrees his own son. This is the most horrible incident in a 
work full of horrors. Lucy is a gifted and a noble girl £rom begin- 
ning to endy and deserves better than the silent, little energetic 
'^ stranger," albeit, afber continuing as such through three long volumes, 
be turns out to be a " lord." Lo^ CuUamore mils, like most of the 
good characters, in distinctness, while Lord Dunroe's profligacy and utter 
want of principle are depicted with melancholy earnestness. Father 
M'Snug is the best character in the lot, morally and artisticaUy ; and in 
the numerous rakes, conspirators, cheats, and counterplotters, deceivers 
and deceived, belonging to the middle and lower classes of society, who 
help to fill up the parts in this most complicated history, Mr. Carleton 
shows clearly enough that he is more at home than in the aristocratic 
circles. These life-like pictures, with their Irish readiness and warm 
Irish heartiness — when not perverted or corrupt-r-their never fiuling wit 
and rollicking humour, would carry a story, if possible, even of more re- 
pulsive materials than the '' Black Baronet," to a triumphant conclusion. 
In such pictures Mr. Carleton is truly himself, and he shines with almost 
unrivalled lustre. 

A new novel from the pen of a well-established favourite like Mrs. 
Trollope* requires but brief notice from the literary commentator. The 
reading public expects a work worthy of its author^s reputation, and looks 
forwara with confidence to a gratification more or less intellectual, moral, 
or cynical, according to circumstances. All know what to expect from 
Mrs. Trollope : prominent, and before all, a widow — a clever, scheming, 
unscrupulous female — a lover and a maid, after tolerably well stereotyped 
or conventional forms, and a goodly group of secondary personages, all 
more or less characteristic of the follies of the age, without much regard 
as to whether religion or politics happen to be in the ascendancy. In 
the present instance, Mrs. General Fitzjames yields the palm to none of 
her predecessors for humorous effix)ntery and unblushing scheming; 
Kate Harrington makes an excellent and a lovely heroine ; and Puseyism, 
Calvinism, and Church of Englandism are cleverly caricatured in the 
persons of individuals, whose prototypes we every now and then stumble 
upon in our social peregrinations, and whom we are never sorry to see 
exposed to the world in their true colours by the pen of the practised 
novelist. " Uncle Walter" will, we feel assured, afford as much amuse- 
ment and pleasure to that large section of the myriad-minded public who 
constitute the authoress's admirers, as any of her previous publications. 

♦ Uncle Walter. A Novel By Mrs. Trollope, Author of " Father Eustace," 
''TheBamabys/'&c.,&c 3 vols. Ck>lbuni and Co. . 
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THE EPILOGUE TO EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-TWO. 

If not finiitful of many incidentSy the year now dnuning rapidly to Ua 
elose has witnessed at least two events which will m«ka yt memomble 
hereafter in the annals of Earofe. 

The Duke of Wellington haa died, and the French Empire is ahout to 
be proclaimed! 

We have paid the laat honoars to the ^^ Star of England" who so 
'^greatly liv'd;" we are waiting hr the ovation in France that is to 
conunence a new TmyorttJ £ra. 

In Deoemher, 1851, the French BepttbUe set in hlood; in. Deeemher, 
1852, the French Empire rises in a sky, ta ail appearance^ cioiidlesB and 
serene. ^< L'Empire, c'est la Pais/' has been the moi, dHordre. with which, 
the present ruler over onr warlike neighhouxs in^ug^nrateshia elevation to 
the purple, and no nation is more willing than our own to acc^ that 
decaration in its most literal senses 

But in s^te ol protestalicms — man j people think because of them— 
there is. a certain feelii^j a kind of inatinot awakened, whick warns us to 
look out for the worst at the mom^it when the prospect seems the fairest* 
Siuuner skies are not — in oin: latitodes — '^ £ar ever, unciiai^^eably brighl^'' 
and in the best and most Oriental, of dimates, tiie fieroest ttfunpffsto arisF, 
alinoBt- unheralded* As the gloomy moralist saya: 

Buia fiom raair is most eonoeal'd when near. 
And sends the £itai tidings in the blow. 

But, without bemg gloomy, we may as well be prepared. There is no 
occasion for our ^N^t Thouchts'' to be somlve because our waking 
reason comisels tor to be on me qui mve. We have all tfie meanr for 
seeurity at hand : brave men, efficient commanders, and an admirable 
materiel that only wants organisation to ensure its perfect eonfidon. 
And we are much mistaken if l^e present Government have anyi^ing 
nearer to their thoughts than the com^detton of the defences of the 
country. Their ^ Mlitia KH,*^ whidi, in spite of the '* amiable cvniosm" 
of the leader of the Whig |mrty (who, par parentkese, broke ms shins 
ov^ his own measure), has so admiraUy accomplished the end proposed 
by it, is a convincing proof that the rnmutry know what they are abont^ 
and are resolved to be as practical a? liieir piedeccnors were dieereticaL 
We may point abo to the quiet but steady progress which is being ma^ 
in the conversion of tiie largest of onr Itne-of-battle ship9 into serew 
steamers, leaving little to be apprehended in the event of a contest widi 
the leviathan batteries now afloat in &e harbours of Toulon and L'Orient. 

The message delivered to the French kgislMive body, oidy a few chirrs 
9go, stated that the Government of that country would onfy change its 
form, and that, devoted to the great interests winch are broni^t forth by 
intellect and carried out by peaoe, it would, as in ^ past, maintaitt itseit 
within the lirnits of moderation. We shaH be happy to find tint this 
"moderation** is such as England can recognise, as readily as she reeog^ 
niseff the form of government which the Froich have chosen ; but, en at- 

Dec, — ^yoii. xovr. no. ccclxxxiv. 2 l 
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tendanty again we say it is desirable that she be prepared for any emer- 
gency. This world is not goyemed by so much wisdom but that an un- 
foreseen contretemps may arise. Mr. Prichard's missionary zeal and Don 
Pacifico's household gods are cases in point ; and then — is it altogether 
an improbable event — Lord Palmerston, who, we are given to understand, 
is the inventor of the <' Versatio, or Reversible Coat," now so much in 
fashion, may once more find himself in the Foreign Office ! 

This is not exactly what we should desire, though the noble lord has 
so gallantly stepped forward with the amendment respecting Free-trade, 
which, at die moment we write, is still under discussion. 

The four resolutions which have been presented to the House, exhibit 
as amusing a case of hair-splitting as ever occupied the lawyers of 
Westminster Hall or the Doctors of the Sorbonne : their promoters are 
all aOTeed as to the fact which forms the basis of each, and no one can 
say 3iat the declarations of Lord Derby and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, with respect to the abandonment of '^ Protection," have not 
been as candid and unreserved as possible ; but it suits the " Free- 
traders" to doubt assertions, made — we believe — in the utmost sincerity ; 
and Mr. ViUiers, with an incredulity that would do credit to St Thomas, 
persists in disbelieving that ministers mean what they continue to re- 
iterate, and thrusts into his resolution obnoxious words, which those 
who know what '* injustice" means, naturally Vefuse to swallow. Unless 
the very ^^base-string of humility*' be sounded — unless ministers go 
down on their knees and, in language more abject than ever Bobadil 
used, confess their sins, and humbly sue for forgiveness, the honourable 
member for Wolverhampton announces his determination to persist in 
fostering a resolution, the paternity of which he is as £Bin as Mr. Cobden 
to disavow; a resolution which appears, however, to have had as many 
putative fathers as the bastard of Ninon de I'Enclos. After all, we 
trust we shall have a different issue to announce, before these lines are 
in type, than that which has been predicated by the Free-traders ; so 
for uie present we will say no more about politics, home or external. 

What else has happened in 1 852 that is worth recalling ? 

Public faith, has been kept in the matter of the Crystal Palace in 
Hyde Park; the great glass-house, which held so many blooming 
exotics, has been swept away, and another, grander, more ornamental, 
and, we trust, more useful even, is now rising to replace it. That it is 
in a fieur way of doing well we may safely infer, from the fact that his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert has manifested the g^atest interest in 
the undertaking, and g^ven his warmest support to the arrangements in 
progress, particularly to those which have reference to the moral eleva- 
tion and artistic education of the people. 

We are not of those who imagine that the Sabbath must of necessity 
be desecrated because the new Crystal Palace offers the prospect of a 
Sunday afternoon's innocent amusement to those who must seek a relax- 
ation nrom their weekly toils in some shape or other. Forbid the public 
to enter the grounds at Sydenham on uie Sunday, proscribe an enjoy- 
ment whose tendency is to elevate their minds, and what have you gained 
by doing so ? WiU fewer people crowd the steam-boats, or cover the 
railroads on pleasure excursions ? Will their amusements be more 
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moral, or their pursuits more bealthfu], because you prevent them £rom 
ga^Dg upon works of art, or deriving satisfaction from the labours of 
science^ conjoined with the highest development of cultivated nature ? 
Let us rather imitate, in this particidar, the example so well set on the 
Continent, where, with no lack of observance of what is due to the day, 
according to the Faith which is severally held, the public museums and 
galleries, the royal parks, and most attractive buildings, are offered with- 
out restriction to the public, and are enjoyed without abuse. 

Without having absolute novelty to make its accomplishment the special 
triumph of 1852, we may yet advert to the present year as the one in 
which the project of the submarine telegraph between France and 
England has become 2k fait accompli, A speaking-trumpet is not neces- 
sarily an organ of friendly communication between neighbours, nor can 
it be expected that an electric wire shall become the indissoluble bond of 
union between nations ; but this much is certain, that the more frequent 
and the more rapid our intercourse with foreign countries, the closer will 
be the tie of thought which unites us with the rest of the world. Add to 
this the success of the Ocean penny-postage scheme, which is now being 
widely a^tated, and the objects of the Peace Society will be far nearer of 
attainment than the speeches of its members have hitherto led us to 
anticipate. 

The cause of education has made progress, too, this year, notwith- 
standing the unwillingness of the Whigs to legislate on the general 
question ; but its advancement has been owing to local efforts and indi- 
vidual exertion. Manchester and Liverpool have set the example, by the 
establishment of Free Libraries; and. that the system works well we need 
not doubt, when we see that it is about to be adopted in the metropolis, 
the extensive parish of Marylebone — a petty kingdom for its numbers 
— Shaving taken the initiative in the desirable enterprise. 

So much for matters of serious import : a word or two upon lighter 
themes. 

Among the events which have not taken place this year, is to be num- 
bered, first and foremost, the usual Lord Mayor's Procession. Why it 
was omitted horn the annual festivities of London we all of us have 
ample reason for remembering. But what has been the state of mind of 
the functionaries who are supposed to live for no other purpose than to 
swell the accustomed pageant, who are never seen or heard of but on 
that occasion ? Whither has "the man in armour" fled? What has 
become of the City Marshal ? Have they gone to the diggings in dis- 
gust, to solace themselves with gold in the absence of glitter ? But, 
more than all, what did the Aldermen and Common Councilmen do with 
their appetites on the evenmg of the 9th of November ? How grimly 
must Gog and Magog have smiled when they stood alone in the festive 
hall, with no loving cup to go round, no barons of beef to be sliced, no 
turtie to be lapped, " no notmng" to be done in tjie way of eating or 
drinking ! Did they believe in their wooden senses, and was the Lord 
Mayor's dinner no better than the unsubstantial fabric of a vision ? But, 
we shall be told " un plaisir differ^ n'est pas perdu ;" the feast is only 
postponed. That is nothing to the purpose. Even an Alderman can 
only eat 365 dinners in the course of the year, and of the very best of 
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500 ITie EpUogme to Eighiim Hundred and Fifty^two. 

AeielMliasabMidjbeeedqpriYed. That k a fadt wbich ao argcmieirt 
can altar. 

Do joa tliiak i3ba,t ihe araatite whidi he has mmed for nearly a year, 
and whkfa haa heen so sodaeDly baulked, can be got up again at only a 
numth's aotkse ? If tbere ware asy prooess by which two appetites cmdd 
he rolled into ooe^ and the aldennaa knew of it-shaving, of coarse, paid 
a large reward to ^ dia c o y ef er h e ought feel something like consola- 
tion in the prospect of ovtdcxng all hia former eodeavoozs. But, as the 
matter stanas, he has only a sinjg^ day's woric before him, and one or the 
ether, the past or the fntare^ must be a«day lest. 

But we have been wroag to indnde an alderman'a dinner amongst 
topics diafe are called %&£. fialloona are mote to the pupase. Wehava 
haii plenty of tbem tUs year, and their uses (P) hare been i^ifdied to the 
atmost strefcidi o£inventioB. Of ti» experieaees ef huauai aeronauts we 
kaaw sops e w ha t : it would be carioos to asocrtain whafc were the sensa- 
tions o£ Madame Poitevitt'a ponyv or the raminafcions of the boll, esi 
whose bade she performed the part of Earopa. But tibe door to the 
■aqaii'OBigpt of simi kaawle^e ia dosed Wmb as ; lA» magistratea have 
mtndieted fiathnr expe r im eat in England, and Madame PoiteTia and 
her four^ooted oon^aaaans are gene to a land ^ere people may do 
anything — out of reason. 

We haA jetted down several other things to mention in ear EpUogae, 
\nk time presses; perhaps we aiay inchide ^oa in a Prefogae for I853w 
Meantime we find that the lobbka of the Honse of Conmuna have twke 
been deaced,. and these are the resaks: 

Mr. VShers's attempt to bully the Miaastry haa been njaeted bj a 
m^onty of 80 in a hoose of 592 membscs. 

Lord Pdmerstoa^s amendment has been eanied by & minority of 415 
in a house of 521 members. 

The dneerity of Ministers on the question of Free^rade has, tiicrefore, 
been £Edrly tested, and we trust that thtU cry is now silenced. 
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